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INTRODUCTION 


ITHIN recent years the attention of 
Americans of the United States has 
been turned to South America, and 
it has been discovered that the possi- 
bilities there are immense. De- 
velopment has been going on, and to-day the 
second city of the Western Hemisphere, and one 
of the finest cities of the world, is the capital of 
Argentina: Buenos Ares. But the largest country 
of South America, Brazil, has been hardly de- 
veloped at all, and it is a vast country with limit- 
less possibilities. It has an area greater than that 
of the United States by some 250,000 square miles, 
while its population, of which a large proportion is 
negro and Indian, amounts to only about 22, 000, 000. 
The monarch of all rivers, the Amazon, is comprised 
almost entirely in Brazil even to its numerous head- 
waters. The trunk river is a huge inland reservoir, 
rising and falling because of the enormous flood- 
waters poured into it, and periodically inundating 
the forest to such an extent that there is no shore line 
apparent — nothing but water spreading amidst 
the tree trunks. The really salubrious part of 
the country lies south of about 8° south latitude, 
and along the coast. This region, besides being 
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within more temperate bounds, is also elevated. 
The rivers flowing to the Amazon are broken by 
rapids and falls, and navigation even by canoes is 
difficult and hazardous in many places. 

But while the immediate region of the trunk 
river is not salubrious and there are at present 
fevers and myriads of insects to contend with, to 
say nothing about poisonous reptiles, it is there, in 
North Brazil, that perhaps the most important 
commercial development will eventually take 
place, and in time the fevers, the insects, and the 
snakes will be controlled. There are no dangerous 
large land mammals, though animals of a size to 
be a mark for a rifle-ball are of small consequence 
in any country as retarders of exploration or devel- 
opment; it is not long before societies and laws 
must be created for their protection. The region 
bordering the Amazon on the south from Peru 
to the Atlantic is called Amazonia, and it covers 
two of the Brazilian States — Amazonas and 
Para. 

On his former expedition Mr. Lange explored 
in the region of the Javary tributary, at the extreme 
west of Amazonia. The results were published in 
his book In the Amazon Jungle. The journeys 
described in the present volume were made in the 
extreme east of Amazonia, the Lower Amaz on 
regions, in the State of Para. His principal oper- 
ations were three: a trip up the Tocantins River, 
another to the headwaters of the Rio Moju, and 
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a third (two in fact) to the interior of the island 
of Marajo at the very mouth of the Amazon. 

The Tocantins is a very large stream generally 
rated as a part of the Amazon system but actually 
an independent river. It does not join the Ama- 
zon at all, though at its mouth their waters are 
mingled, the Amazon sending, through channels 
behind Marajo Island, a portion, a small portion, 
of its volume to the sea by what is called the Par k 
River, which is, in reality, the mouth of the Tocan- 
tins. Between this estuary, or river, of Para and 
the true mouth of the Amazon far to the north, 
lies the island called Marajo, somewhat larger than 
Jamaica, occupied in prehistoric times by an 
Amerindian tribe which, vanishing, left, to mark 
their former presence, a quantity of pottery of an 
excellence of design and ornament which indicates 
that here was a centre of advanced Amerindian 
culture. These people have generally been assigned 
to the Tupi (Indian) stock, but some archaeologists 
believe they were Arawak, a people who were 
widely spread in Brazil and beyond. Representa- 
tives of the Tupi are still numerous in Brazil, and 
originally they were all along the coast and up the 
Amazon to a considerable distance. A corrup- 
tion of their language forms the “trade” language 
of the country. They were good potters, yet their 
houses were extremely primitive, and they went 
entirely naked. The Ararandewaras, whom Mr. 
Lange found at the headwaters of the Rio Moju, 
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are of this Tupi stock and were living in primitive 
shelters of the usual Tupi character. The men 
wore no clothing and the women only a small kilt 
or filibeg. In the Appendix, Mr. Lange gives a 
large number of words he obtained, which, with his 
photographs and his descriptions, make a valuable 
contribution to the ethnology of the district. 

His canoe voyage up the Tocantins presents a 
clear picture of the very primitive conditions 
existing there, and of the hospitable nature of the 
caboclos or mixed-bloods who live here and there 
along its banks, as well as of the character of this 
important river itself. 

Pushing his way by canoe across the Para 
estuary he proceeded up the Arary River to the 
lake of the same name, where he met with a small 
island in the lake which was literally covered with 
ancient pottery, much of it in fragments. He suc- 
ceeded in collecting and bringing to New York 
some thousands of specimens of the pottery and 
of the peculiar terra cotta objects called tangas, 
three cornered, thin, curved and decorated pieces 
about the size of a human hand, which were used 
by the women for protection and adornment, 
probably their only covering. This is perhaps 
the largest collection of this pottery ever brought 
out. 

Another feature of the book is the enumeration 
of the different kinds of timber available; the 
various nuts and fruits commercially valuable; fibre 
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plants suitable for paper making; and a statement 
of the possibilities of agricultural and grazing de- 
velopment. Some attention is paid to showing the 
defects of the North Brazilians. Criticism by 
outsiders is always valuable to any people, for even 
though they may not concur, there is generally a 
measure of profit in heeding a stranger’s remarks. 
All books of this kind should be welcomed in 
Brazil and out, for they help to present the features 
of the region for the consideration of the world, and 
make intercourse easier. 

Frederick S. Dellenbaugh. 

New York, September 5, 1914. 





PREFACE 


past years much has been written 
on the Amazon country, its people 
and its conditions. Any attempt, 
therefore, to-day to present new 
and exact pictures in this vast field 
is sure to meet with the disadvantage of comparison 
with these earlier works, some of which have grown 
to be almost classic. But times have changed on 
the Amazon as elsewhere since the days of Bates, 
for example ; and so also have points of view. The 
most learned works of the tireless investigators of 
the early part of the last century, Martius, Spix, 
Humboldt, and Schomburgh, still maintain their 
rightful places as great authorities on Brazilian 
flora and fauna, etc. 

Bates, Wallace, Agassiz, and Herndon have de- 
scribed most charmingly the topography, biology, 
and ethnology of the Amazon Basin, while modem 
authors like Steinen, Ehrenreich, Koch-Grunberg, 
have specialized on the ethnology of certain river 
sections. It is true that the mere aspect of the 
Amazon and its general conditions have not altered 
since the time of the early explorers, but the outer 
world meanwhile has decidedly changed in its 
attitude towards this, largely, still unknown terri- 
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tory. The requirements of human life, of business, 
have transformed methods of production, have 
created new and huge demands for raw materials, 
while more practical lines of investigation have 
superseded those of the olden time. The world, 
too, now requires to know the whole truth without 
misleading, though picturesque, exaggerations. 

The Amazonian territory, whereby is meant the 
states of Pari and Amazonas, is an enormous tract 
still imperfectly explored in spite of the extensive 
work carried on down to the present day. Hidden 
within and behind its forest walls there lies latent 
wealth in prodigious quantity, not to be picked up 
like nuggets in a gold-placer or by any get-rich- 
quick method, but by the usual processes of com- 
merce: by cultivating the soil, by developing 
lumbering, by introducing improved labour con- 
ditions. Fortunes are to be found in this region, 
but it is hardly necessary to remark that they are 
not to be secured through speculative efforts in 
high finance, but through common sense, hard 
work, and strong will. 

In writing this volume here in the city of Par k, 
I have attempted the production of a consecutive 
account of this future great Amazonia, analysing 
as far as possible various phases of the life and 
conditions in order to present a true picture of 
what is bound to become, sooner or later, a world 
centre of industrial activity. 

He, only, who goes to live among the wild 
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people far out in the forest can learn to know their 
habits, their mode of living and thinking; only he 
can fathom the mysteries of the Amazon jungle, 
the faunal and floral life, the legends and traditions 
of the population. The inquisitive stranger who 
journeys on the deck of a steamboat cannot dis- 
cover more than points of superficial interest, for 
he is limited to the standard routes and can wit- 
ness only that which others have often seen and 
described before. 

The Amazon region is full of illusory pitfalls to 
every observer. What at first acquaintance ap- 
pears to be a thoroughly established fact, upon 
later and closer analysis proves to be a mistake, 
and vice versa. Only time and patience can teach 
one the actual conditions here, even more than in 
other parts of the world. 

During this, my second, sojourn in the Amazon 
country, I learned to appreciate the better side of 
Amazon life, and discovered more than I was 
conscious of on my first trip, when I wrote In the 
Amazon Jungle. Then everything was Remote de 
Males, “ Culmination of Evils,” to my narrower 
horizon. As in all places, the good and bad are 
intermingled, and here there is also much that is 
entirely novel. The difficulty is that one so soon 
becomes accustomed to the novel and strange 
that at times he must make a decided effort to 
rouse himself to their continued appreciation. 

My desire, perhaps, is not as modest in its scope 
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as my capacity is to execute it, but it remains a 
sincere -wish, to offer here a clear presentation of 
things Brazilian, as I saw them, with the hope that 
the book may be of service not only to the general 
reader, but also to the business man and the 
student. It was for this purpose that I buried 
myself in the forests, sought the far reaches of 
little-known rivers and dark creeks, pushed myself 
everywhere, in fact, in order to learn. But I 
realize that I am far from perfect in my Amazonian 
knowledge — perfection could not be achieved in 
the span of several generations — yet I hope to add 
some small part to the information now extant; 
perhaps here and there something new. 

For my statements in this volume I am willing 
to consider any competent criticism. I have more 
or less preserved the form of my diary, feeling that 
the reader will thus receive a more intimate im- 
pression of the scenes as they pass in review. 

Algot Lange. 


Para, May, 1914. 
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In the Region of 
The Lower Amazon 


CHAPTER I 

Para to tHe Tocantins River 

T was in April, 1913, that I started 
from Para on my first journey of 
this expedition. At the appointed 
j hour, six in the morning, I boarded 
a steam launch at the old docks and 
met there the owner, Senhor E. Levy, who pre- 
sented me to Dr. Goeldi, a Swiss by birth, who 
occupied the position of director of a large plan- 
tation on the Moju River. I later learned to know 
this worthy doctor as a scientist and investigator 
of ability, and conversant with all phases of North 
Brazilian biology. 

The steamer was not quite ready to depart as 
the engineer could not be found. He had been 
observed, by a fireman, to leave in the general 
direction of a boteguim , or place for liquid 
refreshments, and a sailor was promptly dispatched 
to fetch him. 
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In the meantime I had an opportunity to study 
the water-front. An old cathedral, the Se church, 
looms up behind the docks and the narrow streets 
flanking the river itself. This is, the old part of 
Para, or the cidade velha, where in former days 
the distinguished English naturalist Bates lived 
and studied. 

Farther back — that is, farther from the ocean 
in a southerly direction, is the Navy Yard, where 
a couple of river gunboats lie idle, but, as it later 
proved, ready for trouble at an hour’s notice. 
Still farther back, the water-front makes a turn to 
the east and we are in the Guama River. The 
wide mouth of this river is divided by an island. A 
mile or so farther south are seen two small forested 
islands, the Great and the Little Benedicto; so 
called in honour of the protective saint of the 
blacks. 

West of Pard appears a long island, whose 
scattered dwellings are barely visible from the 
city streets. It is the Ilha das Ongas or Jaguar 
Island. North-west, scattered over the sea, are 
several small islands all jungle-covered. 

I have now described almost the whole pano- 
ramic circle. There remains only the modem city 
works due north of our steamer; cement docks and 
large iron warehouses constituting the “Port” of 
Para, constructed by foreign enterprise and indi- 
cating the absolute necessity of foreign activity 
here to inaugurate and to complete modem engin - 
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eering projects. It is a fact which Brazilians do 
not like to admit, but which is nevertheless true, 
that they themselves are at present unable to 
carry out any extensive constructive scheme. 

Time flies and the clocks strike 8 a.m. Every- 
body is now eager to get off, but another slight 
disturbance occurs, for though the engineer, radi- 
ant with smiles, is discovered emerging from the 
aforesaid refreshment house and is brought on 
board, and everything then looks ready for an 
immediate start, it is found that the cook is 
missing. A fireman is sent to find him; probably 
he is buying supplies in the nearby market. 

When the fireman has been absent on this 
search more than half an hour, a cry goes up ; the 
cook has been found on board in a remote and 
secluded place philosophically consuming biscuits 
and cheese. 

Finally, at 9.30, the fireman returns tired and 
disgusted, and at last we are ready to go. 

But the outgoing tide has left us high and dry 
without even the captain noticing it, and now the 
urubus, the black disgusting birds, filth scaven- 
gers of the tropics, wade in the slimy ooze all 
around the ship, searching for morsels from the 
ship’s galley. 

I go ashore therefore, and walk home, deeply 
impressed by this striking series of obstacles to 
punctuality, and I come on board again in the 
afternoon, when the tide has turned and is raising 
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the river Guajard and the many affluents which 
discharge their waters into it. 

Our vessel, a hybrid between a river steamer and 
a freight launch, is well loaded with passengers. 
Rubber-workers with their families, and with their 
assorted baggage, in rubber-coated sacks and nail- 
covered trunks, sit around in pajamas rolling 
cigarettes. Merchants or aviadores going up to 
their stations along the up-river water-front, at 
first vigorously discuss the eternal monetary crisis, 
the latest drop in rubber prices, and state politics, 
but soon the heat is oppressive and they slack off. 

A very eloquent young gentleman struts around, 
important-looking, and he attempts to continue 
the active political conversation, but the heat 
proves too much even for him. The external heat 
from the boiler-room, and the internal calorics 
accruing from his tempestuous disposition create 
a reaction, and under the irresistible power of 
98° P. in the shade of the roof of the launch, Rio 
Moju, he is subdued and soon lies fast asleep in 
his hammock. 

I count 185 passengers including children. At 
least one hundred hammocks are strung crisscross 
and three high. The quiet, sedate Dr. Goeldi goes 
around to see that his several hundred young 
rubber plants are getting along nicely. These 
plants, stuck along the rail, have been grown at the 
Goeldi Museum in Para and are intended for 
further cultivation on the Moju River plantation. 
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They are young shoots, some seven or eight 
months old, in baskets containing earth and moss 
covering the roots. ' 

The usual crowding around the dinner table 
occurs and I sit down fully knowing what is going 
to happen. Three helpers have placed about ten 
different plates of food in the centre of the table, 
and we are all invited to go ahead and eat. Let us 
examine this meal, so typical on board the national 
steamers and for that matter ashore in hotels, and 
even in homes of people of means. 

We begin with deep plates filled with the farina, 
the national substitute for bread. I shall later go 
into details concerning this food composed of dry 
fibrous starch grains of a woody consistency which 
never fails to make its appearance at every meal at 
the table of any Brazilian. Then comes jerked 
beef boiled up and served with a couple of potatoes 
cooked in the juice of the beef. Jerked beef fried 
in cottonseed-oil next follows ; at times fresh meat 
in the following forms: stewed, fried in oil, broiled 
or minced. 

These meats never have any sauce or gravy 
served with them. Of condiments one has only 
fresh peppers picked off the bush, and there is 
sometimes a little rough salt to be found. On 
special occasions fried eggs will appear swimming 
miserably in a bath of rank oil, and mutilated 
beyond recognition. Water is served, a little piece 
of guava jelly, and then black coffee and your meal 
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is over; eaten while the temperature is above 
9 o° F. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that such a diet 
is unappetizing to our Northern stomachs and 
palates. The meats even while fresh are of dubious 
quality; fried in the heavy oil they obtain a pe- 
culiar rank odor which, for the time being, per- 
vades the entire atmosphere. People who are 
used to it find it good enough, but those who have 
had a different menu find it fairly repulsive. 

Under these circumstances heavy meat can not 
be healthy in this equatorial region; the digesting 
of it must overtax the stomach and render one 
weak and dull. 

We have by this time passed the mouth of the 
Guama River and have run past the inundated 
islands till we approach the junction of the rivers 
Acar k and Moju, which at their mouths do not 
exceed 3000 feet in width. 

We pass a small settlement on the peninsula 
formed by the junction, and enter the Moju River 
proper. Here we can begin to study the river- 
front in a more minute and undisturbed manner, 
especially as the passengers are now all reclining 
after the dinner. 

In saying, “The forest goes down to the water’s 
edge on either bank, ” which would be the most 
natural way of expressing oneself, one commits a 
mistake, as there is no distinct demarcation be- 
tween land and water. The forest goes to the 
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point where the current of the water becomes too 
strong for growth. The banks of the Lower Moju 
are periodically inundated by the tides. This 
action of the ocean is felt for about two hundred 
miles from Para on the rivers Guama, Acara, and 
Moju, all of which discharge their waters close to 
Pari. 

At maximum high tide the water stands in the 
forests and covers the bottoms of the tree-trunks, 
filling the many creeks or ygarapSs. Where the 
land grows higher farther inland the creeks merely 
swell, while close to the river front they overflow. 
This phenomenon occurs twice a day. As the water 
runs out with the falling tide ; the water in the river 
that has been dammed up during the high tide, 
pushes down and accelerates the outward current. 
During these hours of so-called vasante or emptying 
much up-stream traffic is obliged to stop, and many 
vessels of different sizes are seen moored to tree 
branches along the banks. There are large freight 
canoes or bateloes, and smaller canoes for rapid 
and light transportation. These small canoes are 
called, throughout the Amazon valley, montarlas. 
Now and then is seen some small launch with a 
heavy lighter attached, alvarenga, bound for the 
Tocantins River through the canals and channels 
of the Ygarap6 Miry. 

Our speed, which ordinarily would be seven 
knots an hour, is reduced to a scant four knots, and 
it is getting late when we pass the settlement of 
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one Rodrigues. The main building of this place, 
although old, is substantial in appearance. A 
wide porch runs around it and gives ample light 
and ventilation under a tiled roof. The house is 
erected on top of the elevated ground far above the 
reach of the high tide, and some twenty yards from 
the owner’s dwelling; a chapel, built half a century 
ago, is still in use. On the river a wooden landing 
has been made at the foot of which is a small 
brick pavilion or store-room, where the chief 
product of the place, rubber, is weighed and 
assorted. 

Soon we stop near a hut, built on poles close to 
the water, to let a pale, emaciated young woman 
disembark. She carries two wailing babies, a dog, 
a small parrot or periquit, and a gaily painted tin- 
trunk, into a Montana, the rail of which is scarcely 
an inch above the water. In between the first rows 
of tall trees, we perceive a small, miserable hut, 
made of poles, saplings, and bushrope or cipo, and 
covered with leaves of the ubussii palm. A single 
candle is burning inside. 

The woman’s husband comes alongside our craft 
to take his family to this home. He receives them 
calmly without any demonstrations of affection, 
and they all disappear within their primitive abode, 
where the wife has to live a more secluded exist- 
ence than if she were on a desolate island. Her 
activity is limited to the very small area of the hut, 
because water is everywhere; even now reaching 
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up the rungs of the ladder by which they enter. 
Only twice every twenty-four hours does it re- 
cede, and then she can wade through the sticky 
mud to the hollow trunk of a mirity palm, from 
which vantage point the family washing is done. 

Beyond this place the river again widens to 
nearly 3000 feet, and what at first looks like an 
affluent proves to be a part of the river itself 
embracing an island of a mile in length. 

The vegetation on the banks is splendid in its 
intricate variety of species and individual develop- 
ment. It is true that one does not see many very 
large specimens of trees, the tallest scarcely attain- 
ing fifty feet in height, but the picturesque pro- 
fusion cannot help but attract the admiration of 
the most blase of observers. Description fails me 
here to convey a sense of the splendours of the 
equatorial growth and I fall back on a dry enu- 
meration of the species the eye discovers. 

At least the practically inclined reader may find 
some satisfaction in learning the names and char- 
acteristics of some of the most commonly en- 
countered plants which are conspicuous from the 
deck of the steamer. 

In front of all river vegetation in the lower 
reaches of all the black water rivers in the great 
delta system of the Amazon, one observes a very 
characteristic plant, the aninga. This plant is 
instantly recognized by its large leaves of a regular, 
blunt arrow-head shape, and by its green and dis- 
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proportionally stout stem sticking out of the 
water, often reaching a height of fifteen, feet. I 
have measured some that were twenty-five feet 
long on Mara jo Island. The trunk is easily 
severed by one stroke of the bush-knife or ma- 
chete, so light and porous is the fibrous structure 
of the stem through which long, tough fibres run. 
It grows only where there is a rich alluvial deposit 
such as is found in all the watercourses of the 
Amazon delta system. In May and June one 
will see the beautiful snow-white calyx with its 
stout yellow pistil transformed into a heavy fruit 
resembling a pineapple, which is greatly esteemed 
by such fresh water fish as baku, bagre, and tam- 
baqui; turtles also like this fruit. Here the aningas 
form veritable palisades impenetrable except by 
cutting a tunnel. 

The second row, or degree, of vegetation, which 
comes immediately behind the aninga, is the ve- 
ronica. Its stems are unable to sustain the weight 
of its hundreds of fine, ramifying, creeper-like 
branches and consequently it has to depend upon 
stronger plants for support. It is, so to speak, 
devoid of gratitude, because it soon overruns its 
neighbours, and because of its dense foliage it 
gradually chokes the supporting plants till they 
wither from lack of air and light; but in compensa- 
tion it covers its victims with a blanket of green 
leaves and bright coloured flowers. 

In the third row, composed of bamboos, taboca de 
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lontra or otter-bamboo, we are reaching what can 
be considered the river-bank proper where the 
true arboreal growth begins. The graceful and 
delicate branches with their finely subdivided 
leaves please the eye wonderfully by slow undulat- 
ing movements as the breeze plays on the clusters 
overhanging the veronicas and aningas. 

Interspersed with the bamboos one will see the 
truly characteristic Amazonian tree, the emba-uba, 
whose large palmate leaves are lighter on the under 
side than on the upper. I shall later return to a 
description of this interesting tree. We are now at 
the true forest edge flanking the river and here an 
infinite variety of species begins. 

Close to the bank, sticking up above and 
amongst the tops of the emba-ubas, are seen con- 
tinually, here and there, the large ovate leaves of 
the andiroba or “ crab-wood ” tree. These leaves, 
especially the top ones, have pretty red and orange 
colours, which later grow into a deep green. The 
tree bears some triangular nut-like fruits, which in 
June, July, and August, when crushed, exude a rich 
oil, the andiroba oil. It appears to be equal in 
lubricating value to ordinary machine oil, and the 
day is undoubtedly near when this oil will be 
utilized. 

Frequently attention is attracted by handsome 
trees with straight trunks almost white except 
below a man’s height from the ground where they 
are darker and thicker, with a rough surface. 
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They are the precious seringueiras, the rubber- 
trees, almost the sole source of income of the 
Amazonian people. 

We pass a little town, presently, villa Moju, 
with probably a hundred houses. This peaceful 
little community, founded in 1754 by a religious 
order, now does a small business with Para mer- 
chants in rubber, tobacco, and farina. In the 
rainy season the water entirely floods the town. 

A little farther up the river we stop at a mer- 
chant’s house to land the greater part of our 
passengers. It is now quite dark. We have ar- 
rived at the so-called bocca do canal (mouth of the 
canal), a narrow channel dug in the early part of 
the last century, leading into a network of rivers 
and ygarapSs or creeks to a point some twelve 
miles distant, where the tortuous creeks open into 
the great and majestic Tocantins River. 1 Less 
than halfway through lies a small town called 
Ygarap6 Miry. This means in the Tupi language : 
“ small canoe creek ’ ’ from ygara — canoe 

pe — path 
miry — small 

After the passengers leave we take in firewood for 
the boilers, before we continue our journey. The 
merchants here have wood for sale for passing 

1 The Tocantins is a large river heading in Southern Brazil 
and flowing north to the estuary of Pari. It is usually classed as 
an Amazonian stream, but it really does not flow into that river, 
at its mouth, but reaches the sea separately. 



On the Moju 

The riverman’s craft leaves a bright scar on the dark waters.”— (Page 15) 
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launches at the rate of thirty milreis (or ten 
dollars American money), for 1000 sticks. As 
every stick is counted and tallied it is well-nigh 
ten o’clock before we cast off and turn our bow 
up-stream against the outgoing tide. (The Govern- 
ment maps are correct only as far as the mouth of 
this canal.) On this steam-launch there are no 
accommodations for any but the officers. One 
has to string his hammock somewhere between 
the stanchions and, by the aid of some trunk or 
box, drop neatly into this nest-like bed of all 
Amazon travellers. 

The hammocks used here in North Brazil come 
mostly from Ceara, one of the States of Brazil, 
where there are several factories. A few come 
from Germany but they are of inferior quality. 
The quality of the native product of course varies 
according to the price. The cheapest cost some 
nine or ten milreis or about three dollars; the 
ordinary everyday ones offered for sale in the Para 
streets cost about five dollars, while the stores 
retail good cotton hammocks from eight dollars 
up in terms of American money. In Manaos, the 
capital of the State of Amazonas, elaborate ham- 
mocks, made of tucum palm-fibres by the domesti- 
cated Macouchie Indians of the Rivers Negro and 
Branco, sell for the extravagant price of from one 
hundred to two hundred dollars (American). Some 
of these richly decorated with feather-work are 
offered at three hundred dollars or 1000 milreis. 
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The regulation length of a hammock, counting the 
end-pieces for suspension, averages fifteen feet. 
The cheaper sorts are made of gaily co,oured 
cotton-strands, while the dearer are unicoloured, 
often with finely decorated borders or “verandas.” 
Hammocks are universally used. But few beds 
exist on the Amazon and these are in possession of 
foreigners or of those Brazilians who have lived 
abroad and have grown accustomed to the Eu- 
ropean or American mode of sleeping. 

I string my hammock along the rail, — the only 
available space left — and try to sleep. At places 
on both shores, the steamer makes many stops to 
unload merchandise and now and then a passenger 
leaves having reached his destination. At some 
points there are landings, more or less rickety; at 
others the goods have to be transferred to. the 
respective owner’s canoes or montarms, alongside, 
as there are no landings. With all this noise and 
commotion and blowing of the whistle it is not easy 
to sleep. At midnight there is a dead stop. Some- 
thing is the matter with the air pump down in the 
engine room, and the engineer works till four in the 
morning, when he succeeds in putting things in 
order and we proceed. The river is slightly nar- 
rower and the flood tide is strongly felt. By this 
time the day-crew are arousing themselves from 
their short, interrupted slumber and indulge in their 
first morning coffee, after having poured buckets of 
river- water over their bodies to refresh themselves. 
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Soon all nature arouses from the twelve hours’ 
sleep. Great flocks of little periquit parrots fly 
across the river to settle in some fruit-tree. Birds 
commence to sing and twitter, and in the distance 
a howling monkey, the guariba, pours forth its 
hollow roar. The sun comes up and disperses the 
haze overhanging the river and pervading the 
forests. From behind the trees on the next river- 
turn a thin blue smoke rises, where some rubber- 
worker family are preparing their morning coffee. 
Yonder a lone canoeman is paddling up-stream, 
taking advantage of the tide, to reach some mer- 
chant’s store where he may buy a few necessities, 
to return, perhaps, with the next ebb-tide. His 
little craft, a montarm, leaves a bright, contrasting 
scar on the dark waters where the boatman’s round 
paddle has broken the surface-mirror. It presents 
a striking picture of man’s infinite smallness in the 
loneliness of these vast forests, river-bound and 
inundated. 

We all sit down at the table to have our coffee. 
The captain courteously offers me a seat next to 
him, while the remaining twelve passengers have 
to be satisfied with less honoured places. All are 
in their pajamas and sneakers, or chinellas, and 
partake of the strong, black, heart-disturbing 
decoction. 

A careful observer would now discern a slight 
difference in the character of the scenery. The 
forest seems a little taller and denser in its growth, 
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and there is a greater abundance of palms. Long 
stretches of waterfront are covered with the mirity 
palms, while the assai palms form veritable clusters 
with forty or fifty trunks grouped together. 

Let us leave for a moment the steamer and its 
ambitious crew to continue their up-river course 
while we examine these two characteristic Amazon- 
ian palms. It is hard to find a more graceful palm 
tree than the assai. Its trunk is lithe and almost 
white, and seldom more than four inches in di- 
ameter. It often grows alone on the shore but far 
more often in groups apparently shooting out from 
one centre. This may be because the cluster of 
berry-like fruits have fallen in one body to the 
ground and given rise to a whole collection of 
sprouts before the waters could wash them away. 
In the late summer one will see large, woody, race- 
mose stalks thickly beset with blue-black berries. 
These are the much desired assai fruits. The 
people of Para would not be deprived of their 
assai wine for all the European delicacies put 
together. "He who goes to Para and drinks 
assai goes never away,” may be a true saying, 
yet it takes a considerable time before one can get 
used to it. The wine is made by macerating the 
berries and leaving them over night, then crushing, 
kneading, and finally straining the semi-solid mass. 
The juice thus produced is assai wine, a devotee 
of which can always be recognized by his purple 
lips, teeth, and hands. 
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The leaves are thin and delicate and resemble 
green “willow plumes” as they slowly sway in the 
zephyrs. The wood of the assai palm is worth- 
less, like that of all other palms, as it is not a true 
timber structure but merely a mass of stringy 
tough fibres. It is said, and no doubt it is possible, 
that fats suitable for oils and soups can be de- 
rived from the fruits which, in fact, the botanical 
name suggests. 

Hundreds of acres in the Amazon delta are 
covered -with a stately palm, the mirity, also 
called burity. The botanists call this the Mauritia 
flexuosa. Unlike the assai it never assumes pic- 
turesque attitudes, such as inclining elegantly 
over the tops of other lower trees, nor 
by forming decorative river-turns in bouquet-like 
clusters. 

It stands straight, with a thick trunk, and 
carries a splendid crown of large, fan-shaped 
leaves with heavy stems. The uses of this tree 
are manifold. First the trunk is made into floats 
by the river-people. Fastened ashore at one ex- 
tremity it floats at high tide, being light and hol- 
low, and at low tide it remains half on land with 
the other end still in the water. At intervals of a 
foot one can see the rings, or scars, left by the leaf 
when falling off. The trunk is very smooth and 
one had better not try to walk ashore by balancing 
with shoes on as a fall would be certain. Only by 
walking barefooted can one succeed, as the suction 
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produced by the yielding sole of the foot helps to 
maintain a balance. The ribs of the leaf are very 
stout and straight; and, besides being as light as 
cork, are rather rigid. Therefore some people use 
them for building house-walls. Other good uses 
could be found for them. The fibres of the leaves 
are long and flexible and are used for hats and 
basket-work. The fruit which seems to ripen all 
the year round, hangs in big heavy clusters; often 
three or four thousand together. It is of a reddish- 
brown colour with firm, smooth scales. Under the 
scale is an orange-coloured pulp which is sweet and 
forms the basis for a confection or doce. At the 
heart there is a nut about i-i inch in diameter 
and quite round. It is very hard and of a marble- 
like, transparent colour. When well dried it 
becomes like bone. 

It is not quite as good as the “vegetable ivory” 
from the jarina palm, but it would form a good 
raw product for button manufacture as it is 
readily carved and turned by tempered tools. 

Returning to the narrative of the voyage; I 
take a snapshot of the next turn of the river. 
Many new trees stand out in relief against the 
clear sky. Marupds, taperebas, and ucu-ubas in- 
termingle with rubber-trees and assai palms. 

A peculiar columnar object rises to a height of, 
probably, seventy-five feet, suggesting a tree, and 
it is a tree, but overgrown and smothered by a 
species of bignonia now in flower with pretty, 




The Mirity palm 

undreds of acres are covered with this 
stately palm.— (Page 17) 
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yellow blossoms. It stands tall and straight above 
its neighbours like a massive pillar. We stop at 
several houses discharging cargo and proceed with- 
out much delay. The river margin is still' inun- 
dated and we can see the water extending back 
into the forest. By this time we have travelled 
more than ninety miles from Para and approach 
a place called Fabrica. Our whistle blows and we 
see at the end of the estirao, or stretch of straight 
river, an opening in the forest. The presence of 
such an opening on these closely walled-in rivers 
means but one thing : a human settlement with an 
area of clearing where a plantation has been made. 
One discerns with deep interest the proximity of 
such roQadas (plantations), just as one would the 
break in a long canyon, or a distant island in 
the ocean. It is a subconscious feeling which the 
forest-traveller has and which is developed in pro- 
portion to the acuteness of his perceptions and his 
stay in these regions. I have observed matteiros — 
that is, woodsmen, bom in the forest, who actually 
can feel the presence of a small creek although still 
a mile or so away. This sense, or woodsman’s in- 
stinct, has but slight development in the city-bred 
man whose eyes are not open to the ways of nature ; 
only absolute concentration and isolation for 
months or years on these rivers will teach the 
secrets, and the novice some day discovers to his 
intense joy and satisfaction that the great forest 
is an open book which he can read and appreciate, 
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as does the woodsman and the savage. They 
know far more than the whites who come from the 
Far North to learn about the “things unseen,” 
but they have not the advantage of comparing 
and analysing and of giving expression to what 
they know. Every tree, with its leaves and 
flowers, tells a story. Every broken branch, every 
trace of mark on the tree, has its origin in some 
phenomenon, either caused by the elements or by 
some animal or some human being. Each foot of 
ground, whether covered with dead leaves, bush- 
ropes, stagnant water, or floral life, reveals a history 
that would fill pages. 

We make a sharp turn and discover before us 
a mile-long estirao, scarcely three hundred feet 
wide, with low banks, where lies a great rogada. 
One seems to breathe freer now that the forest 
wall along the river has disappeared and the eye 
can roam unobstructed to the far background 
where it meets the forest edge again. We steam 
past some small barracas, or thatched huts of the 
usual river-type, and soon see great fields of rice 
plantations, where here and there some charred 
tree-stumps stick up in the air. Tall, stately 
mirity palms stand on the water’s edge like 
huge marking posts. On the right-hand bank 
three mirity palms stand together, and at their 
base one sees many small and crudely built 
wooden crosses, — a primitive and veiy wet 
graveyard. 
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On an elevation of the plateau to the right 
appear two wooden structures better made than 
any others I have seen. We rapidly approach a 
small landing stage where a lot of people stand, 
evidently awaiting our arrival, previously an- 
nounced by the whistle. Farther back we see 
some large sheds and an iron chimney. From the 
shed come the noise of a steam-engine and the 
occasional shriek of a saw. The opposite river- 
bank shows large rice-fields and a few barracas 
scattered along the water-front. 

We have arrived at the “ Moju Rubber Planta- 
tion” owned by a Wall Street concern in New 
York. A gang of Barbadians stare at us as we 
make fast. Here I put ashore my baggage. A 
tall young man dressed in a natty riding habit 
greets me. He is the overseer of the plantation and 
proves to be a most pleasant and energetic Ameri- 
can. The little tile-roofed house on the bank is old 
and in a most dilapidated state; the humid walls 
are everywhere cracked and broken. One part is 
occupied as a storeroom and shop, armazem, where 
the manager, a Hebrew, enjoys the lucrative privi- 
lege of selling supplies to the two hundred or more 
labourers of the estate. 

There is a “drug-room” connected with the 
living-rooms, a sad-looking place with big breaks 
in the walls, Here hang three wooden check- 
boards painted black. Brass checks hang on the 
numbered places ; but there are more blank spaces 
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than spaces occupied. The overseer explains that 
the blank spaces represent labourers who have 
died from fevers and similar causes. 

We go up to his house, a clean and neatly kept 
little building made of wood. Around it is an en- 
closure, inside of which are stables, kitchen, and a 
pigeon coop. Here I make my headquarters for 
some time to study the country under agreeable 
circumstances. The plantation is large; I cannot 
remember its actual size or acreage but it certainly 
cannot be less than four square miles. It has 
lately attracted much attention and has been 
visited not only by Brazilians, but also by Govern- 
ment officials and visitors from Europe interested 
in South American agriculture, and also by the 
main stockholder of the company, Mr. E. C. 
Benedict, and friends, who on two different 
occasions during 1913 came all the way down from 
New York in his yacht. 

Unfortunately the plantation does not seem to 
succeed very well. No doubt the trouble is to be 
found in the administrative offices and not in the 
field-work. The experiment deserves attention on 
account of the amount of labour and energy it 
represents. It is a proof of the ability and per- 
sistency of those who have been operating it; not 
the men who have directed from mahogany desks 
in their distant offices, but those who have been 
daily toiling in the field. There are few places 
where difficulties are greater, or more numerous, 
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than here on the Amazon, and this plantation has 
proved no exception; nature is constantly conspir- 
ing against the invasion of man. Literally speak- 
ing, every inch of cultivated ground has to be 
wrested from the grip of the jungle by the per- 
sistent and dogged efforts of the settlers. Every 
ten acres of broken land and cleared forest has 
cost the life of some man who had come up this 
river in search of work. Few enterprises in North 
Brazil have cost so many human lives as this 
recently developed plantation. In percentage it 
far exceeds the loss of life in the construction of the 
Madeira-Mamore Railway, and, in proportion, even 
the Panama Canal during the time of the French. 
The persistence with which the work has been car- 
ried on and the results obtained strike one as being, 
indeed, wonderful. In 1911 the cutting down 
of the virgin forest was begun. The men lived in 
small unsanitary shacks, with no other food than 
jerked beef and farina ; they worked from six in 
the morning till five at night, when they were not 
sick with fever, felling trees and clearing ground 
by degrees. None of the important agricultural 
implements now used in the rubber plantations of 
the East Indies were at their disposal — they had 
only the axe and the machete. At the end of the 
wet season when the cut timber had sufficiently 
dried it was set on fire and the land thus finally 
cleared. More men were then brought from Para 
and the State of Ceara, and it is safe to say that one 
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half of them died. Under such conditions the work 
could progress but slowly. In the early part of 
1912, when a sawmill was put in operation, con- 
ditions rapidly improved. Between the charred 
stumps on the rogada Indian com was planted, and 
between the corn-stalks rice was set in long rows 
without wasting a single foot of space. Seeds 
of the rubber-tree were then planted in great 
numbers in small leaf-baskets, and when the 
sprouts appeared, they were transplanted in 
the open, in long straight rows. They are ex- 
pected in the course of six to seven years to 
reach the state in which they can be profitably 
tapped. 

As already mentioned, the work was continu- 
ously hampered by the excessive mortality of the 
labourers. Take one instance: A gang of men, 
arriving on the steam-launch, would be given their 
time-checks, their respective numbers would be 
entered by the timekeeper, and their baggage, a 
small tin trunk or a bag each, placed in the large 
shed which had neither sides nor walls. They 
would then go out in the field and begin work. A 
few days afterward sickness would seize them. At 
six in the morning, the overseer would make his 
roll-call, checking the number of each man as he 
answered. There would be five or six numbers, as 
a rule, remaining unanswered. "When the overseer 
repeated these numbers, someone in the crowd 
would say : Estd doente, “ He is sick. ” After break- 
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fast, the overseer, going over to the long shedto see 
about it, would generally find one man already 
dead and the rest in a desperate condition. In the 
course of a few days the tide would turn with 
these, either for or against recovery. If against, 
the unfortunate would be taken in a small canoe or 
montarla to the “Three Miritys ” and there buried ; 
but if he still survived until the next return of the 
steam-launch, he would be carried on board, where 
generally he would die before reaching Para, and be 
dropped in the river. Many of the dead labourers 
were burned in a large fire close to the water- 
front. It was a frequent occurrence for the time- 
keeper and overseer, when working in the field, 
to be called to a man lying prostrate on the 
ground, and it was almost certain that the next 
day his space on the check-board would be 
empty. Out of respect to the sentiments of new 
arrivals, a check number once given would not 
be repeated, but the numeration continued, so 
that each always received an original number. 
Out of one hundred and twenty-five workmen, 
sixty-five died in the course of two months 
from the terrible, fatal disease. Nobody really 
seems to know what this disease was; a gal- 
loping intestinal disorder set in (probably a form of 
dysentery complicated by cerebral congestion) , and 
in some cases death followed in a few hours. It 
is possible that the specific microbe of this malady 
met here a perfect culture-field, as there is no 
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parallel on record in the history of the State of 
Para. 

The men lived miserably bunched together in 
the sheds while the timekeeper and overseer lived 
with the director of the plantation in the humid 
and dilapidated storehouse on the water-front, 
where a constant, intolerably high temperature 
exists. Rarely does the temperature go below 
89° P. inside the rooms. Several times, the director 
himself was seized by the strange malady and 
was taken down to Para, to his family, where he 
prepared to die; but each time he escaped. The 
young American overseer also fell sick and for 
several months hovered between life and death, 
but his fine constitution and great will-power 
pulled him through, and he is still there. 

But now all has changed. Scientific sanitation 
did it, as it does always when seriously applied, 
but generally it requires a lot of dead people to 
teach us that swamps must be drained to rid us of 
insects; houses must be raised above the ground 
and well yentilated ; diet and habits of a commun- 
ity must be regulated to suit the climate they 
live in. It also proves that it is not the heat that 
kills, nor the general climate, but conditions due to 
ignorance and neglect and which can rea dil y be 
conquered. The men now live in small, clean, and 
dry houses; the swamps are gone, and the bush is 
cleared. Consequently health conditions are vastly 
improved, and with the disappearance of mos- 
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quitoes existence is tolerable. As a result, work is 
progressing steadily. 1 

On the edge of the plantation the process of 
conquering the forest is still going on. Large 
branches and felled tree-trunks litter the ground. 
The forest edge is very abrupt, and with this dead 
stuff bears some resemblance to a chevaux de frise. 
When the dry season is well advanced the ddbris 
will be burned, thus clearing the ground, and at 
the same time supplying the soil with new food- 
elements. Another development on this estate is a 
sawmill. It seems as if the proprietor has the 
right idea in desiring to utilize the great timber and 
hardwood supply of the Amazon country, but, 
unfortunately, on this estate as well as on all 
others, lumbering is dying a natural death. It is 
the same old story of incompetence. There are 
needed here a few first-class timber-surveyors and 
lumber experts to plan and direct the work. 
Then when the subject has been well studied, 
the machinery should be forthcoming in suf- 
ficient quantity and quality to develop the field. 
At the present date, the many excellent vari- 
eties of fine hardwoods, suitable for all modem 
purposes and appliances, remain an unknown 
quantity to the world. Some day, I hope con- 
ditions will be ripe for a great industry in this line. 

1 When passing this same plantation in 1914 I noticed that 
work had once more been suspended and that the area under 
cultivation had relapsed into a secondary wilderness. 
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As it is, there occasionally arrives a miserable 
timber raft of Spanish cedar, at the foot of the 
sawmill, containing scarcely enough for local 
consumption. 



CHAPTER II 


THe Ygapo and tine Pororoca 

MADE my notes every day in the 
form of a diary, fixing definitely the 
structure around which further de- 
tails could be built. Here and there 
some irrelevancy may strike the 
reader, but even apparently insignificant notes 
will be found to have bearing on some phase of 
Amazonian life, and may enable some future ex- 
plorer or traveller to profit by my shortcomings. 

April 20, igi2. 

I get up shortly before sunrise, which here all 
the year round occurs at 6 o’clock, by rolling or 
rather “ pouring myself out of the hammock. I 
slept better last night, as my hammock had been 
improved since the night before, when it had 
twisted itself in such a manner that one side formed 
a sort of roof over me when I assumed the tra- 
ditional hammock position, and I was therefore 
constantly threatened with a capsize. By chang- 
ing the strands of the end pieces I manage to get a 
well-balanced, properly concave hammock, and 
rested in peace. 
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The workmen assemble in front of the house and 
they are sent out in the field under their respective 
foremen; while the director — Dr. Goeldi, the Ameri- 
can overseer, his Barbadian bookkeeper, and I sit 
around a rough plank- table and consume hard-tack 
with a large cup of black coffee. 

A little later there arrives a Mr. N , an Ameri- 
can civil engineer, who also belongs to the force on 
the plantation. He has recently finished an ex- 
ploration trip with the so-called Lavandeyra outfit 
on the Trombetas River, and is still a little pale and 
weak from frequent fever attacks. He asks me to 
give him some quinine quickly, and I give him 
fifteen grains hypodermically in his left arm. 

The cook is also sick and refuses to prepare 
lunch, so to avoid trouble I resolve to visit the 
overseer. Walking across the rice-fields I find him 
sitting on an empty soap-box in a small clay hut, 
his head all bandaged up, and looking with a 
melancholy face at his bride of two months, a 
young girl of about sixteen. I give him hypoder- 
mically twenty-five grains of quinine in his left 
arm, as he needs it badly. 

At the overseer’s house I find a young fellow 
from the Tapajos River, who is just ready to go into 
the bush to look for some herbs he needs for a 
headache; he says he knows of a plant that will 
cure him. I desire to go with him in his small 
canoe, and he invites me to do so. 

A little ygarape (creek) runs behind the house 
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and discharges into the Moju. It comes from the 
interior somewhere; nobody really knows its exact 
headwaters, but rubber-workers who have been 
four days’ journey inland report that in that dis- 
tance no diminution is to be noticed in its size. 

We paddle up this creek. I cannot describe 
adequately the wealth of vegetation which exists 
here, nor its overwhelming splendour of develop- 
ment. I can only mention it prosaically, realizing 
that even the most accomplished word-painter 
would have a difficult task if he tried to do the 
scene half justice. But my paddler does not 
appreciate at all the beauty surrounding us; he 
merely scans carefully each leaf and branch as we 
pass, for the plant he is after. 

The assai palms are abundant and add more 
than any other tree to the picturesqueness of the 
scenery, as they form themselves canyon-like 
along the narrow creek and the tree-crowns even 
touch on opposite sides. In places our way goes 
through a veritable tunnel of sombre green; in 
other places, especially at bends, the ygarapi 
widens and then becomes, of course, well lighted 
from above. Large patches of aninga plants form 
stockades behind which it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish the trees. As I look into the forest on 
either side I fully appreciate the meaning of the 
term ygapo. 

Ygapo is a word employed by the Amazonian 
river-people, and also by some of the Indian tribes 
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which belong to the Tupi linguistic stock, and it 
means “forest full of water. ” Scientists prefer to 
c all it “forest insufficiently drained. ” It amounts 
to the same thing; the forest bottom never dries, 
nor allows certain plants to thrive. The entire 
main Amazon valley is, to a great extent, an 
ygapd. We paddle our canoe into the forest, make 
fast to the nearest convenient tree-trunk, and climb 
overboard into the object of my study, and I let 
myself slowly sink into the ooze until at last I 
reach bottom at a depth of four feet. Of course, 
it soaks everything I wear, up to my waist, but my 
matchbox and tobacco-pouch are closed hermeti- 
cally; everything else can stand it. The bottom is 
fairly solid as it is formed by many interlacing 
roots. I wade in between the trees and look around. 
I take a photograph but I have to expose fifteen 
seconds for the forest is dark overhead; besides, a 
shower comes up and soaks me down to the ygapd 
waterline. 

The impression conveyed by this dense, sub- 
merged forest is not one of cheerfulness. I hear 
no singing of birds, nor any other sound indicating 
the presence of agreeable life, only the irritating 
hum of many mosquitoes which in this semi- 
stagnant swamp find an ideal breeding-place. I 
wonder, as I am being so constantly bitten by these 
dreadful pests, what they do when they have no 
human being to consume. It is not an everyday 
occurrence for them to have such a feast as I seem 
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to provide, judging by the way they attack 
me. 

All the trees around are tall but they are rather 
slender specimens. As a rule the wood is soft and 
in many cases unfit for useful timber. The trunks 
are generally covered with moss and fungi, while 
the lower branches are well beset with several 
species of the orchid family and many of the 
bromelias. On hummocks slightly elevated, but 
not quite above the water, grow tall and splendid 
ferns. Large trunks stick up between half-sub- 
merged clumps of young palms and old palm- 
leaves. These trunks belong to the famous Javary 
palm. On them one sees many rows of hard, 
pointed spines from five to seven inches in length. 
The crowns of these noble Javary palms I cannot 
see, as they tower above all the other trees. 

In the foreground is a tree called the acapu-rcma. 
It would take some five minutes of hard labour 
to cross a small space of this ygapo on account of 
the complex mass of old leaves, roots, bushropes, 
and underbrush in general, together with new 
shoots, but it is everywhere most difficult to 
traverse, especially as the old Javary palm-spines 
are imbedded in every dead leaf. These spines 
are almost too strong to be wasted, and some use 
will be found for them. They will perforate ordin- 
ary shoe-leather with ease. 

Trees of great interest which I see here are 
rubber-trees, still young and, so far, untapped, 
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although in a working condition ; and the ucu-uba, 
of which I can get no free view of the tops. This 
latter tree produces in June and July a fruit about 
the size of a cherry which is covered with a paper- 
thin brown shell. If a match is applied to one of 
these nuts it soon bursts into a bright, but sooty 
flame and bums up leaving only a few grains of ash. 
The burning of one nut lasts about minutes. 
This at once suggests that there is here a valuable 
raw material for the soap and stearine industry. 
There are certain Indian tribes which, when they 
desire to employ artificial lights during their cere- 
monies and feasts, put ten or twelve of these nuts 
on a long spine of the Javary palm, and in this 
manner produce a fine torch that bums without 
attention for 45 minutes at least. The bu rnin g 
stearine drops continuously from the nuts with 
a sizzling sound and bums for some time on the 
ground. The nuts grow in great quantities, several 
thousand on each tree, and the trees are fairly 
abundant ; two or three to the acre in the ygapd. It 
seems that there might be a profitable traffic es- 
tablished in tins abundant natural product. The 
timber also of the ucu-uba is of a valuable quality; 
it is dense and hard, and of a reddish-brown colour, 
almost like mahogany. 

Many smaller trees stand close together; some 
only a few inches in diameter. Of these a number 
have no indigenous names and can be identified 
only by their scientific classification. Others are 
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known to the native forest-men alone and have not 
yet been seen or classified by scientists. 

The trees are interwoven with cipds or climbers, 
called in English “bushrope,” belonging to the 
bignonia family. 

Strange to say, it is remarkably cool in the ygapd. 
Only here and there does a sunbeam reach the 
bottom, and where this happens one perceives a 
warm, pungent air. Large blue butterflies (mor- 
phus) sail past with a peculiar, irregular, but 
speedy flight. Their azure-coloured wings shine 
beautifully as the rays of the sun fall on them. 
Otherwise all is dead and quiet in the air of the 
ygapd. 

Long processions of sauba ants crawl from tuft 
to tuft, or across natural bridges from tree to tree, 
each carrying in his strong mandibles a freshly cut 
leaf. They look like lines of miniature sail-boats 
as they speed rapidly along, the great leaves 
swaying in their vertical positions, like canvas 
bending to the breeze. These saubas are veritable 
plagues on the plantations where, in a couple of 
days, they have been known to cut and carry 
away all the leaves of the young tobacco plants. 
If one succeeds in burning them out with sulphur 
they soon form a new colony and begin all over 
again. 

Another variety of ant builds large nests far up 
the tree-trunks. Prom this nest a clay, or mud, 
passage is constructed reaching to the bottom of 
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the tree. This passage is made like a tunnel so 
that the ants can walk home dryshod, the clay- 
being impermeable to water, due perhaps to some 
glandular juice excreted during the construction. 
Still larger grow the nests of the cupim, a sort of 
white ant which is greatly appreciated by the 
climbing ant-eaters. 

I now re-enter the canoe and we return by way of 
the creek to the plantation. The boy has not 
succeeded in finding the particular plant he was 
searching for but he cuts off an inferior substitute 
from the large bush or tree called mamo-rana. 
This grows only in water and is therefore always 
found in the ygapo. Its wood is soft and fibrous 
besides being very light in weight so that one cuts 
easily into it with a bush-knife. A bullet, however, 
does not enter far into the trunk, because of the 
extreme toughness of the fibres. The natives 
employ these fibres to caulk their leaky canoes. 
At 6 o’clock the sun sets. The singing of birds 
suddenly ceases, and instead of their music the 
many different frogs start up a deafening chorus 
from the ygapo, while the more musical sdpos utter 
metallic notes from the tall trees. 

Fireflies with a reddish centre-light and two 
greenish side-lights dart between the trees, alter- 
nately flamingup and going out. Dark-brown crick- 
ets then begin their notes as they descend the trees 
and the walls and roofs of huts, especially before 
a rain. The Brazilians call these crickets cigarras. 
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One soon grows accustomed to this nocturnal 
concert, just as one grows accustomed to the roar 
of passing elevated trains in the streets of New 
York, or the rhythmic beat of engines on board a 
steamer. As soon as the noise stops the stillness 
seems oppressive and one feels relieved when it 
begins again. It is now dark. We sit around the 
supper-table and I try to enjoy the meal, but I am 
not successful. I eat merely to exist. After supper 
out come an old guitar, an old drum, and a jew’s- 
harp to produce weird noises which shock even the 
forest denizens around us. Then we pause and 
light our pipes, and reclining in our swinging 
hammocks the conversation drifts homewards; 
we walk, mentally, in New York streets discussing 
the local sights; wondering what new skyscrapers 
are going up in our absence. We turn into well- 
lighted restaurants and order imaginary repasts 
that would kill an elephant ; we buy choice cigars, 
see plays, and mingle with people of our kind. 
As we talk on I forget where we are and become 
enthusiastic in my imaginary extravagances, until 
suddenly a fat cricket creeps down my back and 
with one “fell swoop” recalls me from my dream- 
ing, back to the forests of the Amazon. 

These men of the bush are fine, virile specimens, 
a type which only this kind of life can create. The 
work is too hard to permit immoderate drinking, 
an otherwise too-frequent habit in the tropics 
where English and Americans are together. In 
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spite of sickness and death and poor food, these good 
men stick to their jobs without demoralization — on 
the contrary, showing considerable vim and energy. 

Monday, April 21st. 

To-day I had an opportunity of witnessing the 
Porordca, the peculiar tidal-wave, or bore, of the 
Amazon delta. It occurs in all the rivers which 
discharge into the large estuary of the delta system. 

When the ebb-tide has reduced the waters of 
these rivers to their minimum one notices a cessa- 
tion of the flow for about fifteen or twenty minutes ; 
then, all at once, as the tide turns, the waters over- 
flow the banks and fill the ygapos and so-called 
varzens or secondary swamps. Ten minutes after- 
wards the up-stream or flood-current is running in 
places at four miles an hour. Near the mouth of 
the main Amazon this rate is ten or fifteen miles 
an hour with a wave-front over five feet high. 
When a full moon occurs, the lunar attraction, as 
is well-known, exerts a stronger influence on the 
sea and gives rise to a larger tidal wave, or spring- 
tide. The same is true of the new moon. There 
are also many local factors entering into tidal 
action. This tidal wave is further accelerated 
around the equinoxes when the sun changes the 
direction of its parallax, and the heavy trade-wind 
from the ocean, blowing here almost parallel with 
the equator gives the waters a tremendous up- 
stream push. 
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At 9 in the morning the director of the planta- 
tion comes, with two boys carrying paddles, telling 
me to be ready to go down to the ygarape to secure 
a film of the Pororoca. I therefore carry with me 
my motion-picture camera, and when we are all 
seated in the frail montarm there is not half an 
inch between the gunwale and the water. First 
we paddle up the creek expecting to find a dry 
place on which to put ourselves and the camera, but 
although the tide is rapidly ebbing the ygapo does 
not show land anywhere. Suddenly the sky turns 
very dark, and a veritable shower-bath deluges 
us ; I have to sit on the camera to shield it from the 
torrential rain. We turn back and go with the 
current at a great speed, the boys merely keeping 
the course with their paddles. In and out between 
thousands of heavy bushropes and aerial roots 
and cipos we navigate; dozens of times I expect to 
go crashing into some tree-trunk growing straight 
up in the water, or have my helmet and glasses 
tom off by low overhanging mamo-rana branches, 
but the boys never fail. Without effort, without 
the gesticulations of the white Brazilians, they 
just paddle and steer and never utter a word, only 
now and then as chance offers, relighting their wet 
cigarettes. We shoot under festoons and garlands 
of yellow malvacaes and go like a swift and silent 
sled over araceas growing deep in the black water, 
only the tops sticking up. 

We make fast at the little pier built out in the 
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creek behind the overseer’s house. Here we find 
a dry spot on the bank, set up the camera (it has 
stopped raining), and then go to the house for a 
jerked-beef and farina lunch. During lunch it 
begins to rain again and I have to run quickly to 
the creek and fetch the machine to shelter. The 
water by this time has dropped very low and it 
will go down an inch or so more. I place a pre- 
viously prepared stake in the creek, shoving it 
down till the zero mark is slightly below the water- 
level. The stake is painted white, and each six 
inches marked with black paint. The marks reach 
to twelve feet in all. The Doctor stands a yard or 
two from me while a boy with a surveyor’s umbrella 
is shielding him from the rain, which has come on 
again. My position is about four feet above the 
water and after clearing the bush I obtain a free 
view of the creek as far as the first turn, some two 
hundred feet away. But it is sombre, and the 
trees close together on top so that I have but small 
hope of securing a good film. 

The overseer leaves me for the mouth of the 
creek where he stations himself. He is to watch 
there for the P or or oca as it turns from the river 
Moju, far down at the extreme end of the planta- 
tion, and when he sees it coming he is to fire a shot 
as a signal for me. The critical moment is now 
rapidly approaching; the downward current has 
stopped and a peculiar, greasy deposit of vegetable 
matter is marking the exact junction between 
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water and land. They call it gordura do rio\ river- 
fat. 

My heart throbs and I look once more to see if 
everything is in order. I have my hand on the 
crank of the moving-picture machine and I am 
ready. Suddenly the rain stops, and a few seconds 
later the signal-shot is heard. The PororSca is 
coming! 

I start the machine going, and with a swish 
and a rush of water, with breaking and snapping 
of fallen tranks and branches the bore comes 
tearing towards me, with the overseer’s canoe on 
the crest of the wave. He looks very much occu- 
pied with his own affairs as he shoots past amidst 
all sorts of forest debris, his boy steering fran- 
tically. 

In the first ten seconds the water rises three and 
a half feet, reaching my elevated position and 
dashing branches and logs around me. Soon the 
water reaches my knees, and at that instant 
the Doctor calls out the time since the arrival 
of the Poror 6 ca\ “forty-five seconds” by his 
stop-watch. 

Suddenly a large tree-trank swings directly 
towards me and on a level with my waist. I seize 
the camera and try to lift the tripod to reach a 
safe place but it sticks fast in the mud and I 
prepare for a shock; but at the last moment the 
log swerves and strikes harmlessly into a mud-bank 
three feet away. When the Doctor calls, “four 
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minutes, ” the rod registers eight feet nine inches 
■with the water still rising. Now follows another, 
smaller rush, of a secondary wave carrying a mass 
of weeds, twigs, and leaves. With this second rush 
come legions of spiders, ants, and assorted insects 
which have been surprised by the Porordca and 
have been carried away from their positions on 
trees and bushes along the edge of the creek. 
Those that come near me climb on me for refuge. 
One large, ugly-looking scorpion, with its long, 
prehensile tail with the poisonous claw at the end, 
crawls up on the Doctor’s coat and is about to 
creep on his neck when I manage to flip it 
away. 

By this time the water is reaching to my shoul- 
ders and we conclude that the entertainment is 
over and retire to dry land where each takes ten 
grains of quinine. 

Later I learn something different about the 
Porordca from the mouth of a caboclo, or half- 
breed native, from the river Guama. He is, of 
course, well acquainted with the phenomenon of 
the Porordca on that river where the wave causes 
especial damage. There it tears from their moor- 
ings canoes, sailing craft, and even steam-launches 
and deposits them high and dry amidst the bushes, 
or crushes them against some tree-trunk. It is, 
therefore, greatly dreaded by the people who, as 
far as possible, protect their property from its 
ferocious onslaught. And the wave travels fast,— 
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it has travelled a measured statute mile in ninety- 
seconds, or at the rate of about forty-five miles an 
hour. The centres of the rivers show less disturb- 
ance, while the crested wave breaks along both 
shores smashing all within reach. 

This caboclo, a man of about thirty years, fully 
believes that the PororSca is a little cabocla, or 
female native, and that by winning her favour by 
some act of charity or friendship, she will omit 
her disastrous visit to that particular hut, or piece 
of property. Thus, he related, on the day of the 
full moon, some hours before the high tide was 
due, the PororSca, came to visit his hut in the shape 
of this little cabocla who, modestly enough, asked 
only for a drink of cachassa (native rum) which 
the owner gave in so satisfactory a quantity, that, 
the “spirit” of the PororSca thanked him and 
promised that this time nothing should happen 
to his property. Later in the afternoon when the 
real PororSca came charging up the river, it spared 
every one of his canoes, and even his shirts that 
were drying on a mirity palm float on the water- 
front. His next neighbour, four miles farther 
up-stream, suffered the loss of a brand-new canoe, 
had half a dozen ducks flung against a fence, and a 
lot of chickens drowned. But this neighbour 
had always been stingy and thought that he 
knew more. “That’s what he got for not be- 
lieving in the PororSca ,” concluded my caboclo 
friend. 
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April 23 1913. 

The beef killed two days ago, some of which was 
prepared as a stew, upset us all to-day. We had 
to remain in our hammocks rolling around with 
terrible pains in the stomach. In my observation, 
meat-eating has never failed to cause functional 
disturbance in this equatorial climate. The great, 
continuous heat is in itself a debilitating agent; 
therefore, when heavy badly cooked beef is eaten, 
it is hard to digest and the result is profuse per- 
spiration, great pain and, if one is lucky, a fit of 
vomiting. I always come back to the old, estab- 
lished fact, which many people will not believe, 
that the torrid zone is not adapted to the diet and 
regimen of the more temperate climates. One 
cannot,- with impunity, take alcoholic drinks, no 
matter in how small quantities, and he cannot eat 
the same highly-seasoned and spiced foods, nor 
work as hard here under the equator as elsewhere. 
The greatest care and judgment must constantly 
be exercised. The mortality of foreigners is often 
accelerated through ignorance and over-indulgence 
in pleasures which would overtax them even in 
cooler climates. The meat in Pari is generally of 
poor quality, besides being cut without any regard 
to the anatomy of the animal; simply a rough, slip- 
shod, any-place-at-all slicing. The cattle as a rule 
are either starved or diseased. The meat is sold 
in dirty shops, and on wheelbarrows, covered by 
millions of flies and showing blue-black and green- 
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ish-red chunks of flesh, often trailing in the dirt. 
Such meat cannot fail to spread disease. The 
cattle come mostly from the Marajo Island where 
great cattle-ranches exist. 

During the night the temperature is consider- 
ably lower than during the day, which makes the 
climate more agreeable than that of India. A 
great humidity is felt, especially after midnight 
when the temperature is lowest (71 0 to 75 0 Fahren- 
heit), and the radiation of the terrestrial heat is 
condensed into vapour. The better class of Brazi- 
lians at night change their clothes to pajamas 
of linen and continue often to wear these during 
a part of the day, except in cities. The pajamas 
are light and comfortable, but, nevertheless, the 
people always complain of some bad cold, or 
catarrh, and look sickly enough. I prefer to wear 
ordinary American all-wool underclothing day 
and night, and I never have any ills due to a cold 
although spending days and nights wet to the 
skin. The wool, although feeling heavy before one 
gets used to it, is porous and absorbs perspiration 
from the surface of the body, allowing an even 
evaporation to take place, thereby preventing sud- 
den changes in temperature and insuring a regular 
radiation. 

The owners of the Moju Rubber Plantation are 
chiefly interested in the future yield of the new 
growth of rubber-trees, which are now planted 
to the number of some 20,000. The surrounding 
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forests, those of terra firma as well as of the swamps, 
contain a few thousands also. 

Let us follow a rubber-worker from his dwelling 
out into the forest along the estrada, so as to make 
a closer acquaintance of the rubber-tree and its 
product from the point of view of an observer 
with no pretension to technical knowledge. This 
precious material, first discovered by the Amazon 
Indians and now one of the most universally used 
raw products, is in these days the subject of keen 
competition. The British plantations in the Par 
East, and in Africa, are a serious menace to the 
Amazon industry, and only time will show if 
Brazil can maintain the supremacy of its famous 
tree, the Hevea brasiliensis. 




CHAPTER m 


Collecting and SmoKing Rubber 

[ASSING up some river or creek one 
never fails to see certain light-col- 
oured. trees standing close to the 
water-front or at some seasons even 
in the water. These trees immedi- 
ately arrest attention because of their peculiarities. 
Their lower trunks are thick, dark, and warty and 
their crowns are light, with trisected, medium-sized 
leaves of a beautiful light-green colour. They are 
the seringueira branca or white rubber-trees from 
which comes the finest rubber in the world or ''fine 
Para. ” The trunk to a height of ten or twelve 
feet from the ground is often very much thick- 
ened, caused by mistreatment by the rubber- 
worker, how, we shall understand by visiting 
a typical rubber-worker's hut and asking leave 
to follow this solitary forester on his day's jour- 
ney. We pass along the water-front to reach 
the hut which stands back a little in the forest 
with a space cleared around it, and we notice 
several young rubber-trees of no more than eight- 
een months' growth rising not far from the mother- 
trees whence the seeds have fallen and taken root. 
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Now I st an d in front of the seringueiro's (rubber- 
worker’s) primitive hut and examine this most 
rudimentary forest dwelling which hardly can offer 
s uffici ent shelter for a human being during the 
heavy rains. I am surprised to see such a crude 
piece of construction, even where no nail, nor 
board, nor bit of metal has been employed. The 
hut in question is not more than fifteen by thirty 
feet and about twenty feet in height. Its floor is 
raised about four and a half feet from the surface. 
Poles ma de of young trees that have been cut and 
placed in holes in the ground are the main support 
of the hut. Other saplings are tied horizontally to 
carry the flooring made of split pieces of palm 
trunks. At the points where these horizontal poles 
are tied to the uprights with tough cipds or bush- 
cord, short tree butts are wedged in so as to add 
solidity to the floor. A simple quadrangular frame- 
work of thinner saplings forms the cross-beams and 
rafters which support the light roof which always 
leaks, and which contains untold numbers of the 
larger kinds of Amazonian creeping insects. The 
roof is formed by simply placing leaves of the 
ubussii palm overlapping each other. These leaves 
are broad and rather coarse and when a sufficient 
number of layers are superposed they keep out the 
rain ; at least for a while. The back of this "natur- 
al” hut is covered half-way with these palm-leaves, 
but so primitive and crude is the arrangement 
that both rain and insects have unobstructed 



e side view of a rubber- worker’s but. — (Page 48) 
>botograpbed. for tbe Brazilian Rubber Exposition) 



Tapping the rubber tree 

(Photographed for the Brazilian Rubber Exposition) 
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entrance and exit. Stately murumurii palms 
overhang this side of the roof. 

Finally turning to the last faqade of the hut we 
come to the main entrance. Here a stout trunk of 
assai palm leads into the house. A few deep 
notches cut into this trunk serve as rungs or steps; 
the original, primitive ladder. This ladder-stair- 
case combined is both cheap and good in dry 
weather, but treacherous when wet and slippery. 
The hut is internally divided into two rooms 
through the simple ubussu leaf partition going 
half-way across. One of these rooms serves as 
kitchen, dining-room, and tool-room. In this the 
owner builds his fire in an old tin basin or kerosene 
can filled with earth for insulation, and above it 
places an iron tripod upon which all his cooking is 
done. On a nearby post is stuck, half-way be- 
tween the leaves, a square braided leaf-fan as a 
blower for the fire, and there are as utensils a 
frying-pan, a kettle, and a coffee-pot. Two cups 
and saucers of demi-tasse size, brightly coloured 
with roses and tulips, the best product of some 
Hamburg or Lubeck works, are placed carefully in 
a wicker-basket in a comer. A little iron axe, the 
famous, standard rubber-tapping tool of the 
Brazilian rubber-worker, the simple machadinha 
which* has defied hundreds of patented improve- 
ments by reformers, stands against the wall, 
alongside of the terzado , the omnipresent machete, 
or bush-knife of the Amazonian bushranger who 
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accepts from the “blood-sucking” trader no other 
mark than 1 ' Collins. ’ ’ Try and sell him a German 
machete, even one with a gilt blade, and you -will 
see the seringueiro’ s index finger oscillate as the 
national signal for “Nothing doing. ” 

There are also two old tin pots with bushcord 
handles and a couple of cuyas, or calabash gourds 
from the tree of the same name, for holding water, 
and one for rubber-milk when tapping. This 
latter is strengthened by means of cipos which 
have been tied around the vessel somewhat in the 
manner of the wicker-work on the well-known 
Italian Chianti bottles. 

The other room is equally unpretentious and 
here I perceive the usual cheap, multi-coloured 
hammock, tied to the uprights by means of 
curaud fibres. (A plant of the Bromelia family.) 
A little rubber-pouch, made by covering a canvas 
or cloth bag with rubber-milk, contains tobacco 
and “Zig-zag” cigarette paper, or abode, and is 
suspended to the wall on some projecting leaf 
stalk. A muzzle loading trade-gun stands close to 
the hammock with a rag covering the percussion 
hammer. A large, but half -starving, yellow dog 
lies under the hammock watching his master’s 
every movement. 

The rubber -worker now prepares to go to his 
daily work. He has eaten his frugal breakfast, 
consisting of black coffee and a handful of chibeh ; 
chibeh being merely a watery variation of the usual 
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dry and discouraging farina. This “cereal,” con- 
sisting chiefly of woody fibres and starchy granules, 
is soaked in water in a gourd and this mixture 
drunk with apparent relish. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place to give here 
a short account of the varieties of farina used by 
the Amazonians : 

ChibSh, farina mixed with cold water; jacuba, 
farina in a gourd with water on top, only the water 
is drunk (extravagance); mingau, a farina gruel 
mixed with the milk of the cow-tree ; bijou, farina 
mixed with a certain amount of oil and baked; 
bijou chic, farina mixed with water and baked. 

A blue calico shirt and short trousers of the same 
material, besides a straw hat or a cap made of 
striped blue or red trade-cloth finishes his usual 
rig. With the gun, a pouch with shot, and a small 
flask of powder; his machete in a home-made skin 
scabbard on the side; the little rubber-coated 
tobacco-pouch; the machadinha and the balde, or 
gourd for receiving the rubber-milk; our man 
sallies forth at 5.30 or 6 in the morning, according 
to his individual disposition, to begin the day’s 
rubber gathering. 

I follow him on his journey and notice how, 
after reaching the estrada, or pathway in the jungle, 
he places his gun against some sheltered trunk 
alongside of which he also puts his balde. He 
expects to be very busy for at least two or three 
hours, gashing the rubber-trees, and he cannot 
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lose any time hunting game for dinner. That can 
wait till he returns after having finished his first 
round on the estrada tapping the seringueiras. He 
now puts on speed, going at a rate I would not like 
to follow for any length of time. His bare feet 
quickly find sure footholds on the moist, slippery 
ground, treading firmly yet so lightly that he is not 
heard, even at a short distance. After a time he 
takes his shirt off, which he wore merely for the 
sake of courtesy while entertaining a stranger, and 
tucks it under his belt, or hangs it on a nearby 
branch making a mental note of the place. 

With his machete always swinging in his right 
hand, ready for use in clearing the estrada, he 
walks on through the densest kind of cipo jungle 
or spiny Javary palm thicket, without any ap- 
parent slacking of his speed. His mind is on his 
work, still he perceives every stealthy movement in 
the trees and in the sous -hois, called by the caboclos 
caa-tinga. He is always alert for any unexpected 
enemy or easy game. The surucucu snake belongs 
to the first, and the jaboty turtle to the latter 
category. 

Suddenly he stops in front of a rubber-tree and I 
am able to catch up with him. Turning quickly 
around he seizes four old, half-rusty tin cups, 
which are bottom up on a nearby sapling. He 
runs his fingers around them to take out dirt and 
dead insects and, with the cups in his left hand 
and the machadinha or little axe in his right, he 





A rubber-worker taking his bi-My bath 




An example of detrimental “ overhead tapping 
(For the Brazilian Rubber Exposition) 
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takes a firm position, in front of the tree, ready to 
cut. First he examines the trunk to see where he 
cut the last time and he selects the area above that 
place for this day’s tapping. Then with the blade 
of the axe he strikes one sharp blow, half-sidewise, 
at an upward angle, letting the stroke reach almost 
to the cambium, or formative layer, of the tree. 
Immediately afterward he sticks the tigelinha into 
the bark under the lower angle of the cut so that 
the slowly exuding milk can ooze down into it. 
He makes three or four of these gashes around the 
circumference of the tree; if the tree is healthy and 
not overtapped he gives it five to seven; but the 
prudent seringueiro does not exceed five. 

Now, what has the rubber-worker just finished 
doing? He has severed numerous bundles of 
vascular ducts which carry the latex through the 
outer cell layers of the tree, causing it to exude. 
This fluid, which he then carefully collects, is the 
peculiar rubber-milk which, in order to make crude, 
first-class rubber, must be subjected to an artificial 
coagulation by smoke and heat combined. He has 
tapped only a comparatively small number of the 
cells of the tree, so as not to overbleed it. The 
little axe with which he did the work cuts a gash of 
about inch in length and no more than three 
eighths of an inch in width. If it exceeds these 
dimensions and goes more than one half inch into 
the trunk the operator is careless and he is liable 
to slowly ruin the tree; because, as the wound stops 
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ground and this “overhead-tapping” is said to 
increase the production of the tree many times. 
Some trees, in fact, are tapped to the great height 
of thirty and thirty-five feet; and to their detri- 
ment. The ladder used to climb up on is made 
from the trunk of the assai palm with large 
notches cut fo'ur inches apart. In the picture is 
seen this kind of palm, the assai, with its graceful 
drooping leaves. On the left hand bottom are the 
palmate leaves of the emba-uba tree, and close to 
this on the right are a few scattered leaves of 
aninga. This plainly indicates that the land is 
inundated during the wet season as aninga thrives 
only on water-soaked soil. 

The rubber-worker visits between 150 and 200 
trees on his first round. This pathway, extremely 
tortuous and at times practically retrogressing, 
constitutes what is understood by estrada, and it is 
always made to contain just the number of trees 
which can be conveniently tapped in the early 
morning, and which stand either off the path or in 
its very middle. Sometimes it leads to a narrow 
and deep ygarapS, where a tree has been felled in a 
convenient position, reaching from shore to shore, 
with notches cut into the wood to facilitate cross- 
ing on wet days. Over such a creek the worker 
has to balance himself four times a day ; twice when 
tapping and twice when collecting. Often our;) 
man meets an obstruction such as a fallen tree, .*>i iTj, 
an unexpected flooding of his accustomed lafotwfz 
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and he has to make a detour. Often too, he is 
obliged to wade or swim for considerable distances 
through treacherous bogs in the ygapo. Our 
friend does not even attempt to take off his cloth- 
ing but plunges into the water carrying his balde 
with the precious milk, and his other provider, the 
gun, high above his head. These brave caboclos 
always take great chances, in the face of the knowl- 
edge that in the soft bottoms of these swamps lurk 
snakes, especially the surncucus and the jarardcas, 
and the voracious fish of cannibalistic tendencies, 
the piranha. But their recklessness is always 
great when young and healthy; and hungry and 
in a hurry besides. It is seldom one hears of acci- 
dents to rubber-workers from any other cause 
than snake-bites, which occur in the Para country 
at the rate of one a week. 

About nine in the morning the seringueiro has 
finished his tapping, or, as he expresses himself in 
Portuguese, “Jd cortei ,” and will now return to his 
hut to leave his machadinha, and picking up his 
gun, and the balde in which he is to carry the latex 
home, he goes to the first tree where some hours ago 
he began his work. He quickly draws the tigelinha 
from the bark and empties its contents into the 
balde, and when all four or five cups are emptied, 
he places them bottom up on a stick alongside 
the tree, as he had done before. He quickly covers 
the ground which he traversed in the morning, 
emptying all the little tin cups. 





The rubber-worker on his way home 

“His path leads across a narrow and deep ygarapS, where a tree has been 
felled.”— (Page 55) 

(Photographed for the Brazilian Rubber Exposition) 



An expert rubber-worker 



A senoguclro wading through y gap 6-swamp (Page 56) 
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How much milk does he get? It varies accord- 
ing to many different circumstances, such as time; 
the sort of weather ; the condition of the trees on the 
estrada-, the skill of the worker. During my own 
wanderings in different parts of the Amazon coun- 
try I have looked probably a thousand times into 
the bottoms of as many tin cups, in situ, and have 
never yet seen a full cup ; even just before emptying. 
A cup containing two ounces of good, pure rubber- 
milk can therefore be considered a good average for 
an average tree. Some trees give three or four 
ounces, being young and healthy, others only one 
half to one ounce, being dry and wasted from 
abuse. 

Returning with the rubber extractor to his hut 
with the balde filled with white, thick latex, he 
places it in a safe spot and covers the opening with 
a leaf. The day is getting hot as it is close to noon 
and before he proceeds he must have lunch. 

I join him in this meal and wonder how any 
human alimentary apparatus can withstand such 
abuse. Hidden away in a tin trunk are his sup- 
plies. A slice of jerked beef or came secca is first 
dipped for a moment in water, and then stuck on 
a spit. One end of the spit is put in the earth- 
hearth of the fireplace at such an angle that the beef 
is in the flame. In ten minutes it is thoroughly 
roasted. A basket of farina is at hand and copious 
doses are taken by simply seizing a handful and 
throwing it into the wide-open mouth. On Sun- 
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days or on days of feast there might be some black 
beans to throw in with the jerked beef. Black 
coffee ends the meal. Then the tobacco-pouch is 
opened and cigarettes are rolled; sometimes thin 
strips of tauary bark are used when no regular 
cigarette paper is available. Pipes are seldom 
smoked by the men; but the women smoke the 
cachimbo, as it is called by the Amazonian natives, 
the common type of which is a modest affair, 
hardly holding half as much tobacco as would be 
required to make a cigarette. My own well-pro- 
portioned pipe never ceased to cause a great 
sensation among the native population, from the 
capacity of the briar bowl and the volume of 
smoke issuing therefrom; in fact they compared 
it with a dejumador, which it is now in order to 
inspect. 

This is the place where the rubber-milk is 
coagulated in the smoke of certain palm-nuts 
or wood chips. Every rubber-worker has a 
dejumador or rubber-smoking hut, close to his 
dwelling. It is an indispensable part of his work, 
as it is here that the actual manufacture of the 
crude rubber in pelles or balls, as well in “hams” 
smoked on a paddle, takes place. The defumador 
is even more primitive than the dwelling; in some 
cases it is merely a hole covered with inclined 
palm-leaves. The photograph shows an elaborate 
dejumador where several rubber-workers come to 
smoke their milk; a sort of central establishment 




Many have grown wealthy through economy and industry 

i Photographed for the Brazilian Rubber Exposition) 



The Urucury palm 

This noble palm is one of the most frequent and beautiful palms of the 
Amazon Basin— (Page 59) 

(Photographed for the Brazilian Rubber Exposition) 
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for this branch of the process. The main equip- 
ment is a hole in the ground, over which is placed 
a funnel of burnt clay, or sheet iron. This smoke 
funnel is called boiao. Alongside of this is a large, 
pressed basin of galvanised iron called bacia, where- 
in the rubber-milk is poured after branches and 
leaves have been removed. First the worker takes 
a piece of rubber scrap or sernamby, the rubber 
that has trickled down the tree and hardened by 
the heat of the air alone, and puts a match to it. 
Over this he places little twigs and dry leaves to 
get a good fire, often adding an ounce or so of 
kerosene, and he begins then to put dry urucury 
palm-nuts on top. Soon a dense, stifling smoke 
issues and more nuts are piled on until a strong 
blaze is established, whereupon the funnel is 
superposed, causing a great draft, and the smoke 
rolls up in a thick column. The urucury nuts 
come from a noble palm, the urucury, which the 
botanists call Attalea excelsa, one of the most 
beautiful and frequent palms of the Amazon basin. 
Its heavy trunk is scarred, showing plainly the 
farmer attachments of the great plumate leaves 
often twenty-five to thirty feet in length. The 
flowers are sweet-smelling and are constantly 
visited by certain bees. The flower stalks are 
placed at the base of the lower leaves and ripen 
into great heavy clusters of nuts often counting 
1000. It is safe to look for rubber-trees in the 
neighbourhood of these palm-trees, for it seems as 
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if nature has ordained that the tree yielding rubber- 
milk shall grow close to the tree whose fruit 
enables man to transform the milk into a product 
to benefit all his kind. 

When the smoke is rising steadily the worker, 
sitting with a wooden paddle alongside of the 
blaze and the basin containing the milk, dips this 
tool into the milk and quickly twirls it over the 
dense smoke. A few drops fall to the ground, but 
within a few seconds the milk is coagulated and 
begins to turn a cream-colour. After a dozen 
turns in the smoke he has on the paddle a thin 
layer of fine rubber. Again he dips the paddle, and 
this performance is repeated until the milk is 
exhausted, when the layers of rubber may have 
attained one to two inches in thickness according 
to the amount of milk on hand. But this operation 
has consumed about three hours’ time and required 
some 1200 to 1500 arm movements. 

When all the milk has been smoked, the fire is 
extinguished, and green leaves stopped into the 
funnel. The paddle is supported upon sticks in 
such a manner that the shape given to the still 
very plastic rubber shall not be distorted. 

The rubber-worker’s professional task is now 
done for the day and he deserves a good rest, but 
this he cannot often afford to take. There may 
be household duties to attend to; jerked meat to 
put to soak for supper, the kitchen fire to make; 
but before doing these things he goes to the water- 




A rubber-worker balancing across a snake-filled creek 
(Photographed for the Brazilian Rubber Exposition) 




The defumador 

“ This is the place where the rubber milk is coagulated.” — (Page 58) 
(Photographed for the Brazilian Rubber Exposition) 
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front and takes his bi-daily bath. With a gourd, 
or cuya, he pours water copiously over his heated, 
perspiring body, finding in this great refreshment ; 
often he imbibes freely the muddy, turbid water. 
In this frequently he lays the foundation of future 
disease, or at least is subject in the course of 
the year to unaccountable attacks of rheumatism. 
Many rubber-gatherers work alone in the forests 
and have no helpers in their isolated households, 
but many others have their families and settle 
down for indefinite periods. In such cases the 
huts are built slightly larger, with one room closed 
for the women. 

In the photograph we see a truly domestic scene. 
The man is sleeping heavily after a busy day’s 
work collecting on the estrada and smoking the 
milk. His Ceara-made hammock is strung from 
post to post. His good wife, also from Ceara, is 
busy mending clothes; her sewing outfit is in a 
fibre-woven basket on the floor. The little boy, 
bom in this hut, sits meditating profoundly, while 
a bright-eyed baby lies close to the mother’s side. 
The furniture is sparse, and Spartan in simplicity. 
An empty soap-box is the only thing that can be 
used as a chair; the bare floor is the substitute for 
all such furniture as couches, chairs, tables, bu- 
reaus, etc. In some dwellings the floor is made of 
split trunks of asset! palm, or mirity palm, in 
which case one feels justified in calling it a hut; 
but when the floor is made of real boards, closely 
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joined, the designation “house” seems more ap- 
propriate as everything else is in keeping with the 
floor. A “house,” then, is the building in the 
photograph, for here we have a smooth floor and 
a little furniture; the owner too is a man of some 
means. 

One day there arrives at the Moju Rubber 
Plantation a very smartly dressed individual whose 
manners are calculated to impress all with a sense 
of his importance. He declares that he is commis- 
sioned by the federal government to take charge 
of the economic and agricultural phases of the new- 
ly established department called the Defeza da Bor- 
racha, or Rubber Promoting Bureau; and is anxious 
to make observations on the plantation. As such a 
well-remunerated official, we all show him consider- 
able respect and take him through the forests and 
fields to assist him as much as we can. On one 
occasion he returns from a trip through the rice 
fields with mud covering his patent leather boots 
and spats ; yea, even his finely creased trousers are 
all spoilt, and his nice, new Parisian suit is all 
bespattered with clay and mud. His field-glass, 
which proved of little use in the jungle with its 
fifteen-foot range, is dirty; not to mention his 
derby hat. 

His disgust is great, and we feel ashamed to have 
enticed this great agricultural expert into the. 
grimy field of observation in this reckless manner; 
especially when we are informed that he had 
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studied agriculture and aviculture during two 
winter seasons in Paris. Another time the director 
joined me in an excursion through the inundated 
forest and invited this federal expert, but soon 
the tax upon the tailored suit became too much and 
he declared that to-morrow (in Portuguese 
amanhd), when the ygapo dries up, would suit him 
better. But amanhd never comes; neither does 
the ygapo dry up, except through some cataclysm 
or terrestial revolution. 

During my stay on this plantation many other 
Brazilian officials visited the estate, but none ever 
prolonged his stay sufficiently to get into the rice 
and com fields, as all were anxious to get back to 
Para in time for supper. One, indeed, entered 
the rubber plantation, and left it, inquiring for the 
rubber plants. 

These statements seem rather humorous, if not 
ridiculous, but they are nevertheless authentic 
to the letter, and the incidents for months after- 
wards were the subject of amusing conversation 
among the English-speaking contingent. 




CHAPTER IV 


THe Ilha das On<pas 

obedience to official instructions I 
return to Pard and prepare my re- 
port on timber for the Department of 
Agriculture. During the last week 
in May, 1912 , 1 found opportunity to 
pay a visit to the long island, Ilha das Ongas, which 
lies opposite the city of Pard. Although so near 
that the arc-lamps on the docks of the city can dis- 
tinctly be seen from there at night, one is apparently 
hundreds of miles away. Until a couple of months 
ago the Amazon Steam-Navigation Company had 
their repair-shops on the north-eastern shore of 
this island, but this is now gone, and there remains 
of the establishment nothing but a few houses, or 
huts, along the water, where the people lead the 
same monotonous lives as in the interior. There 
are a few rubber estates on the island but all seem 
to be half-abandoned. The land lies very low 
and to a great extent is constantly inundated. 
The forest covers every square foot of it and even 
reaches far out into the actual river, leaving no 
distinct shore-line. Numerous y gar apes intersect 
the island, running dry at low tide and filling up at 
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Rubber-worker in the act of gashing the tree 
(Photographed for the Brazilian Rubber Exposition) 
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high. The typical character is that of a varzea, a 
Brazilian term used to designate forest which is 
periodically flooded. 

I land a little beyond the old Amazon company’s 
works, and, entering the forest, soon find a narrow 
path leading across some low swamps and a deep 
creek. Tall assai palms grow in the soft alluvial 
soil, and here and there I recognize a rubber-tree. 
After a little while I come to a creek with no other 
bridge than a slippery tree-trunk. It looks pre- 
carious to cross this, wearing hob-nailed boots, es- 
pecially with a moving-picture camera and tripod. 
There is nothing to do but to take off the boots 
and fling them across the water together with the 
tripod. Then I cut a long slender sapling, stick 
the large end in the bottom of the creek, and, 
seizing the heavy camera with my left hand, and 
the sapling with the other, I slowly balance across. 
The rod cannot be considered exactly a material 
support, for the angle of it begins at about 45 0 , is re- 
duced to o as I reach the middle, and then again 
grows to 45 0 as the other side is approached; but 
if one has an actual grip on a support, however 
unstable, it is at least a mental encouragement. 
Once on the opposite side I proceed along the 
pathway and discover between the trees a rubber- 
worker’s hut. As I bend down to pass beneath an 
overhanging branch, something suddenly seizes 
the sleeve of my left arm with such a powerful 
jerk that I am forced to let the tripod drop. I am 
5 
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accustomed to being caught by spines and bush- 
cord when walking through jungle, and therefore 
I do not for a moment think it unusual. Then I 
feel another and stronger movement which could 
never originate in anything inanimate. I quickly 
turn to defend myself, and find that a young boa- 
constrictor has buried its fangs in the loose part of 
my khaki shirt-sleeve, and is now swiftly coiling 
itself around my arm. My companion steps back, 
horror-stricken, unable to move or utter a word. 
I perceive that the boa is only a short one, although 
very stout around the middle, and I let it tighten 
up around my arm as much as it wants to, its 
fangs still in the cloth. It undoubtedly believed 
it had caught some passing small animal and was 
making heroic efforts to constrict it with powerful 
side-pressure. To let it know that it has made a 
mistake it is a comparatively easy matter to grasp 
it with my right hand just behind the head and 
give it a good squeeze. My companion then 
regains his speech and shouts, "Let it go; it is 
poisonous in the months of May and June,” at 
the same time taking good care not to come too 
close. I unravel the snake from its vice-like grip 
around my arm, and, still holding it tightly be- 
hind the head, I command my brave companion to 
take hold of the tail and help me stretch it out on 
the ground. He does this very unwillingly, and 
then I sever the snake’s head with a stroke of my 
machete. Throwing the still gaping head into the 
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bush I measure the body. It is about nine feet 
long and some six inches in diameter. 

Then we go on to the rubber-worker’s hut. A 
lot of nondescript curs, of all ages and kinds, greet 
me as I hesitate before the ladder leading up to the 
main room. I clap my hands, at the same time 
shouting “ Oh , Compadre” (“Oh, Godfather”). 
The answer came from the creek I had just passed, 
“Ah, Compadre,” and, turning, I see an oldish 
caboclo climbing with great difficulty up the slimy 
banks of the y gar ape. He carries a green-and- 
yellow painted paddle, and a machete, besides a 
basketful of urucury nuts for smoking the rubber- 
milk. He eyes my tripod and outfit with suspicion, 
but invites me upstairs, and I balance across the 
yielding boards of palm-wood and sit down on a 
soap-box. It is an ordinary rubber- worker’s room, 
open on all sides except the one which forms the 
wall of the private room. Little clusters of orchids 
grow on old wooden boards, and are suspended 
outside. A hammock hangs from post to post, 
and the usual rubber-worker’s knick-knacks are 
all around. Gaudy patent-medicine advertise- 
ments decorate the walls, and a sewing-machine 
stands in one comer. 

“Compadre,” I say, “I have come for a stroll 
( passeio ), and I want to take some pictures that 
move, of the cutting and smoking of rubber.” 
The man grins assent, expressing his wonder about 
pictures that can move. He excuses himself very 
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gracefully, after talking fondly to a most miserable 
and ridiculous looking cur which he calls “ Cupido ,” 
and starts a fire in the kitchen to prepare coffee. 

The hut faces the expanse of water which con- 
nects the Guajara River, in front of Pari, with the 
Maraj6 Bay some five miles farther north-west, 
leading past several islands. Some ten yards from 
the hut mangrove-trees begin and extend far 
out into the water, forming an impassable belt 
with their interlocking roots. This characteristic 
“ocean-tree” is found in immense quantities 
wherever the littoral is composed of pure alluvial 
deposit, throughout tropical South America, and 
it generally grows in front of a belt of ciri-uia 
trees, which, with their whitish trunks and small 
leaves, remind one not a little of our North Ameri- 
can birch-trees. The mangrove is named in 
Portuguese mangne, and it prefers salt water, but 
thrives nevertheless a hundred miles from the 
ocean itself. The main trunk of this tree often 
rises, with its branches, to a height of forty feet, 
counting from five or six feet above the roots, 
which are bent like bows and converge to form the 
trunk. The roots are studded with protuberances, 
and are very soft inside. When cutting into a 
mangrove tree with a polished, or clean, machete, 
the shiny surface soon turns a bluish-grey, from 
the tannic acid the sap contains oxidizing the iron. 
If one bites the bark, or a root, one’s mouth is 
disagreeably affected by the action of the tannin , 
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which is present in a quantity that doubtless would 
have commercial value. The roots are disclosed 
only at low tide, when all sorts of crustaceans 
scurry in and out between the tangled mass, and 
as the waters fill up the delta the roots again dis- 
appear. 

Many grasses of a wiry, tough growth, and 
cyperaceas thrive among the mangroves. Where 
one sees such clumps as these it is impossible to 
land; the mud is too soft to support the weight of 
anything heavier than a bird, and too solid to 
allow of swimming, or even of paddling a canoe. 
Only at high water can one reach the island, and 
then only by navigating between the trees till 
high land is attained. 

The man is now ready with the coffee and serves 
it to me in a gourd richly carved and painted. He 
tells me then about his long, eventless existence 
on this very island. He judges that he may be 
around fifty-five or sixty years of age, but he is not 
sure, as he lost count many years ago. Perhaps he 
does not know how to count very far. He feels 
himself growing infirm and old, and showing me a 
withered arm claims that it is due to repeated 
snake-bites. As I soon discover, there are plenty 
of poisonous surucucii and jarardca snakes about. 
Every time he has been bitten, some six or seven, 
he has been very sick and complained of rheuma- 
tism in his arms and legs. For fully thirty-five 
years, he calculates, he has worked in the rubber 
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estradas; now he is tired, very tired, and would rest. 
Fortunately he has a wife younger than he who 
takes the main load from his shoulders, leaving for 
him only the household duties and such other 
light work as he can easily perform. While he is 
speaking I hear a hollow sound as if somebody 
were beating a heavy drum. It is his wife, he says, 
who, with their son (or grandson), is striking with 
a club a buttress or sapopema as a signal of her 
return from the forest. She always makes this 
signal at some distance so that her husband can 
put the food on the fire before she arrives at the 
hut. About fifteen minutes later I meet this 
remarkable woman. Smiling on her husband 
whom she playfully calls “Meu caboclo velho ” 
(“My old caboclo”), and sporting a moment with 
Cupido who wags his little, miserable tail, she greets 
me with a firm handshake. Without wasting time 
she puts the muzzle-loader in its comer with her 
machadinha, and calls to her bashful boy to ascend 
the ladder and put the carcass of a deer, which he 
is carrying, in the kitchen, wash his hands and face, 
and come over to get the blessing of the “doutor. ” 
I am called doctor because I am near-sighted and 
wear glasses. The woman is no longer very young, 
probably about thirty-five, but she has an unus ual 
vitality and health. Her figure is small, and origi- 
nally it was delicate, but the constant perform- 
ance of a man’s work, tapping rubber-trees and 
hunting game for the family table, has hardened 





A female rubber-worker on ber way to work 
“ Hus brave woman is accustomed to fight the poisonous snakes abounding 
in the creek below.”— (Page 71) 

(Photographed for the Brazilian Rubber Exposition) 




The B. and W. outfit 

“There is hardly a day that I am not called upon to render some surgical service, and 
my medical case proved invaluable ” 
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her limbs till all the muscles stand out clearly; 
and it has given her a sight as keen as any woods- 
man. Even at her best this singular woman could 
not be called attractive, nor even comely, as her 
features, mixed Brazilian and Indian (true cabocla ), 
are too pronounced and hard to be pleasing; 
besides, her manners are brusque, almost imperative, 
as a result of her ceaseless responsibilities. The 
rubber-milk she brings is turned over to her hus- 
band at noon-time to be smoked, while she gives 
her attention to various general duties such as 
sewing, or collecting assai fruit, and paddling 
across to Pari with the youngster to sell them; 
hunting deer, or paca (a large rodent), or birds 
for supper; working on the little patch of mandioca 
behind the house, or transacting business with the 
owner of this small estate. She remarks to her 
husband that she has killed, with a club, three 
surucucus nesting under a tree root on the banks 
of the ygarape, and that she is getting disgusted 
with these snakes because they interfere with her 
work. 

After some forty minutes of rest she gets up, and, 
taking a large round gourd for collecting the rubber- 
milk, calls her boy whom she orders to carry the 
gun. She bids me farewell, “ate logo,” and disap- 
pears in the forest, armed with a machete strung 
by bushcords across her shoulder. 

After she is gone I also start out. A narrow path 
leads directly into the forest. For fully fifteen 
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minutes I walk under a huge roof of assai palms 
and between the majestic leaves of the murumuru 
palm, the nuts of which are also used by the rubber 
smokers, and th ejupaty palm whose enormous un- 
spined, equally plumate leaves are thirty-five to 
forty feet in length. Walking is tiresome; my 
heavy boots sink deep into the soft mud and the 
energy required to pull one foot up forces the other 
one down. Swarms of mosquitoes buzz around 
my head and are often quite accidently drawn 
into my nose by my breathing, or even into my 
throat. Before me on the path I can plainly see 
the track of the woman and her boy. Their foot- 
prints are not so deeply impressed as mine, and 
show the natural, unimpeded development of 
the human foot as it ought to be. The tangent 
between the great and little toes touches the re- 
maining toes, forming a line practically at right 
angles to the foot. Such a foot has never known a 
shoe, that is certain. 

The courage of these people calls for admiration. 
I come to the bend of an ygarape where dozens of 
beautifully coloured snakes wriggle around on the 
soft mud from which the waters have just gone 
with the ebb-tide. As I throw a branch into their 
midst they do not disappear in fright, but angrily 
poise their heads, and a portion of their bodies 
in graceful curves, daring me to come down. But 
instead of doing that I went farther around, and 
came to a tree bridve. hut it was ton stppnl-u- in. 
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clined and too slippery for me to venture to cross 
it. I must express my deep admiration for the 
woman who braves these difficulties to support her 
household and the poor, incapacitated husband. 
At a turn of the estrada I overtake her as she is 
about to tap a rubber-tree. She is an expert in 
judging her trees which she does with a precision 
which only necessity can teach, and she is equally 
expert in preserving them. Evidently she has 
found that the base of the tree in the picture needs 
a particularly careful tapping to avoid infection 
and consequent early destruction. From here we 
return to the house. It is now time to start the 
fire going in the defumador. This smoking-hut 
is the simplest affair imaginable. A wall-roof is 
formed by inclining two pieces of sheet iron to- 
gether. A hole in the ground with a tin box 
hammered to a conical shape, and an empty soap- 
box completes the rubber curing plant of this 
worker. The nuts soon begin to bum and yellow 
smoke belches forth from the tin cone. The process 
of smoking rubber here is the same as that I de- 
scribed on the Moju River. 

The woman tells me that her trees are old and 
wasted; that from one hundred on her small es- 
trada, only two litres of latex are extracted daily, 
some days yielding only one kilo of rubber. 

At the present low price of four milreis for Para 
fine rubber her average daily earnings would be 
about one dollar in American money. 
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I had an opportunity to see the husband extract 
andiroba oil, a good lubricating oil made from 
andiroba nuts which are first crushed to a pulp. 
It is the second stage of the process which I now 
watch. The man places half a dozen balls of pulp 
upon an inclined trough and kneads them with 
his hands. The oil exudes slowly and drips into a 
pail placed beneath. When the sun shines brightly 
upon the pulp, the chemical action is accelerated 
and the oil flows quicker. During the night the oil 
stiffens into a paste but it soon becomes liquid 
again with the heat of day. Of this oil, the wife 
once in a while takes a couple of bottles over to 
the Para market and realizes there about thirty 
cents each for them. 

When the daily toil is over the three members of 
this happy little family sit down on the springy 
floor and eat their frugal, often insufficient supper, 
while the dogs, headed by Cupido, snatch up the 
crumbs. The conversation may then turn to the 
topics of the bush. Politics find here no discussion ; 
nor is there gossip, because there is nobody to 
gossip about ; and there are no fashion talks. They 
discuss this and that rubber-tree and its condition; 
the animals observed during the day’s work, or the 
probable destination of steamers seen far out on 
the river. For example, the conversation may 
start in this manner: “You know the old rubber- 
tree that stands a little way beyond the assacii 
tree where you saw a jciraraca snake last spring, 
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well — that tree is not giving any more milk.” 
Their local knowledge is surprising and minute; 
they can place practically every tree on this part 
of the island, representing some six square miles. 
Not many yards behind the ygarape stands a gi- 
gantic tree called assacii (pronounced assacoo ) 
with a great and dense crown. This tree is shunned 
by the people, throughout the Amazon region, as 
it is said to be highly poisonous. Its scientific 
name is Hum BraziUensis and it belongs to the 
same family as the rubber-tree. The fruit is 
scattered in great quantities on the soft ground 
and is remarkable for its almost geometrical 
structure, consisting of fourteen symmetrically 
radiating capsules, each containing a flat kidney- 
shaped seed. This fruit, or rather collection of 
capsules, explodes when ripe with a considerable 
noise and throws the seeds in all directions as far 
as ten feet. When I say good-bye to these people 
I take one of the pods home with me to Para to 
make a drawing of it. I place it on a table after 
almost finishing the sketch, and when I return, 
after a brief absence from the room, my wife 
assures me that she has heard a loud crack and 
thinks rats are eating it. I then perceive that half 
of it is gone, and as I observe this, the remaining 
half suddenly is raised bodily from the table and 
with a whipping sound bursts to pieces which are 
flung to the other end of the room. In this way 
nature assists this tree to propagate its kind. If 
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the fruit falls, for example, in soft mud near the 
base of the mother tree, or beneath dense under- 
brush where the chance of growth is small, a great 
tension in a short time is developed on each side 
of the seams of the capsule and then it opens 
suddenly, flinging the seeds away from the spot. 
They are, therefore, given fourteen chances to 
germinate instead of one. 







The connection between the Moju and the Tocantins rivers. The area within the dotted square indicates the 

neutral tidal zone referred to on page 82 



CHAPTER V 


The Start up tHe Tocantins 

N the month of June, 1912, I resolve 
to undertake a journey of general 
observation up the Lower Tocantins 
River, reaching, if possible in the 
short time allotted me, the first 
rocky hills to be found in the Tocantins valley. 
Before starting out I make local inquiries about a 
suitable canoe in which I can make my journey, 
but I find only one specimen available, a bateldo , or 
large freight canoe of the so-called Ygarape Miry 
design. When I decide to leave, the matter of the 
canoe has not yet been settled. It is a matter of 
payment. The owner, the mayor of the little town 
Ygarape Miry, asks 700 milreis or about 210 dollars, 
a sum which, under the circumstances, is far too 
high. I find that a river-launch, the Rio Moju , is 
scheduled to make a journey up the Tocantins to 
the island of Xininga, starting at midnight, June 
1 6th, and with my complete outfit, and accom- 
panied by a young caboclo whom I name “Skelly 99 
for the sake of brevity, as his real name is Manoel 
Arcibaldo Tavares Nascimento dos Santos, I ignore 
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the offer of the canoe at the exorbitant price and 
go on board. 

The Tocantins is a great river of the first order, 1 
flowing from south to north. From its mouth, situ- 
ated some six hours’ steaming west by south from 
Para to its headwaters in the southern part of the 
State of Goyaz, it offers 900 miles of much ob- 
structed navigation. The true rapids commence 
at about 3 0 40', south latitude, and they become 
very frequent and troublesome in ascending farther, 
particularly after passing the confluence of the large 
affluent Araguaya at about 5° 20' south. The 
Tocantins at this point comes sharply from the 
eastward and presently its course is again almost 
due north, traversing, from its headwaters to the 
Araguaya, several hundred miles of desolate lands 
inhabited only by Indian tribes. 

We leave Para at midnight with the incoming 
tide giving us a good nine- or ten-knot speed up 
the Guajara River and into the Moju. We choose 
this short cut in order to save several hours’ going 
around the dangerous points of the outer bay. 

I sit on deck until two in the morning contemplat- 
ing the deep waters where the moonbeams play. 
Soon we are running along the dark shores of the 
Moju River, not a tributary of the Tocan tins but 

’While the Tocantins is really a separate river from the 
Amazon it is generally considered in conjunction with that 
stream because its mouth is practically in the Amazon estuary 
and it is assumed to belong to that system. 
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of the Para estuary, its south to north course being 
relatively parallel to that of the Tocantins. A 
little light in some rubber-worker’s hut, set into 
the opaque forest wall, looks insignificant enough 
among the almost weird surroundings. The man 
must be either sick or nursing someone, otherwise 
there would be no light at this hour. The night 
becomes unusually cool and windy and I feel 
actually chilled to the bone. Fortunately, I have 
a vacuum bottle full of hot coffee brought from my 
Para home the previous afternoon, and this grate- 
ful beverage, still so hot that it is steaming, warms 
me up thoroughly. The pilot has wrapped himself 
in a bed-quilt, and he stands at the wheel shivering 
like a man with ague. He expresses his amazement 
at tasting coffee made yesterday which is still as 
hot as if it had come just off the fire. All the 
passengers are in deep slumber, tightly wrapped up 
in their hammocks. It soon becomes too chilly for 
me, and I go down to the engine-room where the 
pilot who was relieved at four is already curled up 
in his blanket. I find the temperature to be 70° F. 
in the bow of the launch, and 97 0 in the engine- 
room; 70°, be it remembered, is chilly for the equa- 
torial regions. Finally I string my hammock up 
against the smoke-stack where I await the dawn. 
A box of Ceara cheese has been placed close to the 
stack and the mixed, hot odours permeating my 
locality, were not what I would have chosen for a 
fragrant accompaniment to my dreams. 
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How delightful is the morning when again all 
becomes light and animation. The cold, clammy 
mists disperse with the gloom and the landscape 
reveals itself in virgin freshness. But soon the 
night and morning breeze dies out and by ten the 
great heat of the day is felt descending upon us like 
an all-surrounding wave. We stop at the mouth of 
the canal (mentioned on page 12) leading past the 
town Ygarap6 Miry and through numerous rivers 
and creeks to the Tocantins River. Here we un- 
load and continue navigation in a western direction 
leaving the Moju River behind. The first three 
hundred feet or so of this canal were dug by hand in 
1835 to link these two waterways, the rest is the 
work of nature. The canal is hardly fifty feet in 
width and appears still narrower through the tall 
palms meeting some fifty or sixty feet above our 
heads. The water rushes along with a five-mile 
speed, forming at one place a dangerous passage for 
the navigator, as the depth is less than seven feet, 
due to an elevation in the bottom. We literally 
jump this bar and feel a sliding motion as the vessel 
glides across it and finally again reaches deep water. 

Here and there we pass some seringueiro pad- 
dling his way home with merchandise. When he 
hears the approach of the steamer he quickly 
seizes hold of branches to steady the canoe. The 
wave caused by the launch often upsets lesser craft 
and generally swamps small montarias moored 
to the landings. We work through a series of small 
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channels, now and then stopping to unload cargo. 
The land is mostly varzea , or periodically inun- 
dated by the high tides, with the typical ygapo 
vegetation. The passage, as far as the town 
Ygarape Miry, greatly exceeds in beauty and in- 
terest that which tourists delight in through the 
narrows of Breves going to Manaos. We stop at 
Ygarape Miry to unload. The greater part of the 
population have assembled on the wooden landing- 
stage and they sit there on the railings staring at 
the launch without showing signs of any mental 
activity whatsoever. This town is governed by a 
worthy gentleman popularly named Arara, after 
that noisy bird. His raucous voice, heard in the 
mayor's office at all hours, penetrates to the 
farthest limits of the town. His popularity is 
unquestioned, as he is good-natured and feeds all 
hungry persons at his own expense. The exports 
of the surrounding country are cachassa or sugar- 
cane; alcohol of secondary quality; rubber smoked, 
or in the form of sernamby or scrap; cacao in small 
amount. Formerly quantities of the uructi or 
anotta plant were exported, but this valuable dye 
industry was soon abandoned for the more profit- 
able rubber business. There still remain many 
half-wild trees. 

We proceed up the Mirity-pucu River and I 
note a singular phenomenon. It is noon, and the 
waters of the Moju River and its by-creeks are 
still filling with the incoming tide while the great 
6 
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Tocantins some few miles away, I am told, is 
emptying. Arriving at a position about half-way 
between these points, I observe a peculiar turmoil 
of the waters; although apparently neither falling 
nor rising, they are in violent motion, creating 
whirlpools or rebujos, and eddies, in places quite 
contrary to ordinary river rules. The tidal effect 
extending through from the Moju system is still 
marked even a little farther on, while that of the 
far mightier Tocantins is active in the opposite 
direction. The channel, emptying on one side to 
follow the Tocantins ebb, is as rapidly filling from 
the Moju dependents on the other. This accounts 
for the mill-race currents in the neutral zone of the 
Mirity-pucil River, with the confusion of direction 
of the flow of the many rivers and creeks, which 
have connection with it. 

On the MeruhQ. River, widening to four hundred 
feet, I notice a comparatively dense population, 
that is, some twenty inhabitants to the square 
mile, and several cane-plantations and cachassa 
mills. 

The mirity palms are extremely plentiful, often 
forming forests to the exclusion of all other species. 
Andiroba trees grow at every twenty-five feet of 
the water-front, in places also forming groves. We 
are passing thus through a region whose economic 
value would be enormous under favourable cir- 
cumstances, but at present it remains undeveloped. 
The aninga grows so profusely that the munid- 
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pality compels the river-people to clean their 
sections of river from this obstacle to easy naviga- 
tion, just as we of the North have to clear our 
sidewalks from dirt and snow. What embryonic 
fortunes are here slumbering in the industrial 
value of its fibre ! 

The launch deviates considerably from her 
regular course in order to deliver merchandise to 
some people on the Mentha River. I go ashore 
for a while and wander into a small plantation of 
cultivated rubber. 1 The trees are still untapped, 
although the plantation is six years old. They 
reach from twenty to twenty-five feet in height 
and stand about ten feet apart; too close for good 
development, and they look, therefore, stunted 
and weak. Continuing on the launch we pass 
places where the falling waters disclose treacherous 
mud-banks in mid-river; great skill and knowledge 
are required to steer a steamer through these intri- 
cate waters without accident. At the junction of 
the Aranaquara and Maya-uata rivers, we run 
aground. 

On these rivers there is a bird, thejapim, which 
prefers to build its nest near human habitations. 
'Hie japim will select any kind of tree, preferably 
one. in front of a river house, and there establish a 
colony. They build of dry leaves, twigs, and bush- 

1 Rubber is obtained from trees growing wild, as has been told, 
and al -o from the same species which is found to thrive under 
proper cultivation in many regions. 
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cord well interwoven and fastened to the end of 
some branch from which these long, pouch-like 
nests are suspended, swaying in the breeze. The 
birds fill the air around the houses with merry 
carollings all day as they pass in and out of the 
little opening at the bottom of the nest. 

It is getting towards sundown when we pass 
through the shallow Maya-uata River. The wave 
we raise in such a narrow and shallow place is 
violent in its destructive effect; almost like a 
Pororoca. The water recedes from the margin, 
loosening long ridges of mud and sending small 
fish and crabs quickly to the bottom. We approach 
a fisherman and his son. When they see us coming 
they jump into the water and in this position the 
"wash” leaves them unharmed. 

At sunset we steam out into a great sea-like 
water. It is the Tocantins River. For half an 
hour we continue due west and then reach a point 
less than half-way across. This course is taken in 
order to avoid hidden shoals, and not till it is 
considered absolutely safe do we turn almost due 
south, that is up the Tocantins, which, be it 
remembered, flows from that quarter. 

A feeling of joy seizes all of us as we emerge 
from the closed-in, dark rivers into this open sea. 
Here and there an island protrudes from the water 
like a square rock. The trees grow into the river 
and end there abruptly. There are three series, or 
rows, of islands parallel with the shore. Of those 
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dose to the Delta, few are inhabited, while higher 
up the stream the estates of the rubber people and 
cacao growers are frequent enough. The second 
row of islands appears like a narrow, black line, 
while the third row is invisible but for some tree- 
tops appearing on the horizon. Terra firma is 
beyond this last row. 

The water is beautifully clear, and of a greenish 
transparent colour, so unlike other rivers of the 
Amazon region. This may, to some extent, be 
due to the quiet undisturbed conditions of the 
dry season. 

At 9 P.M. we see the distant lights of Cameta and 
an hour later we stop there at the landing for the 
night. 

Before running alongside the dilapidated dock 
we pass a small settlement called Cameta-Tapera. 
It appears that the original Cameta village was 
founded, in 1635, by the king of Portugal. More 
than a hundred years later it was transferred to its 
present site, a few miles from the original location. 
From here it was that the famous Pedro Teixeira 
expedition to the Amazon and Quito started in 
1637. The geographical position of Cameta is 
2 0 16' 00" south latitude. 

A certain grade of rubber, known to the rubber 
importers as “Cameta” or sernamby-scrap, comes 
from this place. 

A band is playing popular airs in front of the 
venerable, old cathedral. I sit down in front of a 
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shed and when the band stops buy a lemonade and 
the bandmaster comes and sits beside me. I turn 
and behold at least fifty people, standing in a 
circle, watching every movement I make. I 
relieve the situation by suggesting that the leader 
of the orchestra drink with me. He promptly 
orders a generous glass of good old cachassa and, 
quaffing it, goes back to the band to play for an 
hour, slightly out of tune, to be sure, but with 
vigour and gaiety. A young Brazilian, dressed in 
black, comes to me and engages in conversation. 
He does not like foreigners, he says, but he does 
not know why; on general principles, it seems to 
me. In the meantime a gang of fishermen come 
up and settle in front of the old church. I take 
a walk around the now siient streets with the 
sinister young man following to explain to me the 
political and administrative affairs of the country. 
He knows but little of the topography of the river 
nor does he care much about it, for he is a reporter 
and a school-teacher at the same time. 

At midnight the river-men bring out guitars and 
clarinets and begin to play and sing. Sad but 
melodious songs they sing, so full of pathos and 
so harmonious, that I stay listening till two in the 
morning. One song tells about the lone canoe-man 
travelling up the river by night. Although the 
singer improvises in his own simple manner, 
knowing nothing about theoretical music, one can 
feel in his, tones the immensity of the desolate 
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stream and forest. Another man strikes up, also 
in a minor key, telling in his song about the stars 
of the firmament getting lost when a dark cloud 
comes hiding their mother, the moon; and then the 
stars cried, — how the lone riverman (himself) 
will get lost when, like the stars, he is abandoned. 
It is indeed beautiful, but melancholy, to hear this 
band of string- and wood-instruments accompany- 
ing the tenor, all so much in keeping with the life 
and ways of thinking of these men when on their 
long, lonely journeys, deprived as they are of 
ordinary human comforts. I then go on board the 
launch and wake up at five when the crew is pre- 
paring to leave. 

Soon we are amid a labyrinth of islands 
separated by narrow channels called juros or 
parands. The latter word is derived from the 
Tupi Indian language and means river or water. 
Many small sailing craft are passing, some as- 
cending, others bound down for the capital with 
cargoes of cacao and Cameta rubber for which 
they have traded goods. 

The mainland, on the left-hand bank, is hardly 
above the river-level now and will be put entirely 
under water during the rainy season. Splendid 
timber tracts are visible from the river. We can 
plainly see such fine hardwoods as: cow-wood, 
satin-wood, green-heart, purple-wood, and Spanish 
cedar; the shore, in fact, is one uninterrupted 
forest wall. 
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Among the islands we cruise the rest of the day 
to deliver the usual merchandise to the densely 
populated homesteads, stopping in all at thirty 
places before reaching the town of Mocajuba on 
the opposite, or right-hand, bank. The islands do 
not vary much in size. They are mostly of a 
varzea character, that is, inundated for a couple of 
months during the early summer, April and May, 
when work, of course, has to stop. The trees 
growing on them are not very good as timber, 
although some would serve well. They are andird- 
ba, munguba, and suma-uma. The white rubber- 
trees grow well among the cacao-trees and it is 
from these that the people derive their living. The 
islands vary in population but some have as many 
as fifty inhabitants, of whom the greater portion 
live in the barracao of the local merchant. Barra- 
cao means large hut and is a regular river expres- 
sion. These barracoes are fairly well constructed 
houses built on piles made of the acapti wood, or 
even of cow-wood, driven into the water or close 
to it. As a rule they are roofed with tiles placed 
alternating convex, and concave, and overlapping 
each other. A porch occupies about one half of 
the front of the house. Here the men often sleep 
nights while women and children sleep inside in 
dark rooms with no windows, but with thousands 
of mosquitoes. 

As we make the landing the owner appears and 
directs one or two sleepy boys to make fast the 
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vessel’s hawser to a post on the pier. Here we see 
large canvases and palm-leaves spread out with 
the yellow-skinned cacao-beans drying in the sun. 
The merchandise intended for this stop is put 
ashore and sacks of dried cacao-beans taken on. 
Then follow barrels of Cameta or sernamby rubber. 
Let us stop a while and examine this rubber of ill- 
repute coming exclusively from the lower Tocantins 
basin and the adjacent delta islands. 

The Cameta or sernamby rubber is nothing but 
rubber-milk spontaneously coagulated in the 
tigelinhas, or tin cups while on the tree, and then 
collected and left in the water for months. The 
rubber- worker taps the tree in the ordinary manner, 
but he leaves it for several days, at the end of 
which time the milk has collected in the bottom of 
the tins together with insects, water, and all kinds 
of vegetable debris. These cylindrical pieces of 
semi-coagulated rubber are then slapped together 
and tied into great chunks and lowered into a hole, 
or purao, specially made for the purpose. Some 
puroes are out in the river, made of poles stuck 
close together in the mud, while others are built 
of boards under the house, permanently full of 
water. Here the sernamby is dumped and left 
until convenient for shipment. In the course of a 
month a foul odour emanates from this mass of 
imperfectly cured rubber. If the merchant can 
afford it he leaves it under water for half a year. 
He thinks that the rubber from this process 
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becomes more elastic and also that he does a clever 
stroke of business by letting it absorb water to add 
to its weight. He never thinks of the great injury 
he actually causes himself and the rubber. He 
forgets, or ignores, the fact that rubber rots if put 
in water before it has reached the actual properties 
of rubber. The milk coagulated to some extent by 
the atmosphere, cannot be as good rubber as that 
which is carefully smoked. The rubber importers, 
it seems, are not satisfied with sernamby and offer 
for it only low prices. The Para price at this 
writing is about sixteen American cents a pound. 
Some day this inferior, slovenly manufactured, 
and much condemned product will cease to be 
made, and if the Amazonian main industry still 
continues in the face of competition with culti- 
vated or “tame” rubber, this sernamby will be 
replaced by the superior and only reliable grade, 
“Para fine.” 

At night the launch arrives at a town called 
Mocajuba, latitude 2° 4 2' 37", south, where some 
passengers from Cameta get off. Later, on ap- 
proaching the' village of Baiao at 3 0 2' 39" I notice, 
for the first time, stones on the beach. It is too 
dark unfortunately to note their kind and colour. 
The next morning we continue navigating out and 
in between the islands, unloading here and there 
as usual. We are now in the real cacao district. 
Great areas are covered with cacao-trees, some 
undoubtedly planted, but the great majority 




A settlement in the thickly populated region of YgarapS Miry 
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Weighing the Semamhy rubber in a merchant’s house, Tocantins region. (Page 92) 
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growing wild. The fruit pods never reach full 
development here on the Amazon, nor do the seeds 
possess the delicate aroma of those grown in other 
parts of the world. This is due to the ignorance 
and carelessness of the growers who do not study 
methods of cultivation in order to improve on 
what nature so freely has offered them. They 
want simply to reap all the profit while the trees 
yield and then sell out to someone who is still more 
ignorant. I never see here cacao-trees trimmed or 
pruned to stimulate the development of the beans; 
all are left to grow haphazard. 

In several places I assist in weighing the rubber 
as it is delivered by the workers. In the accom- 
panying photograph is shown the owner of a barra- 
cao in the act of weighing sernamby rubber while 
the workers stand around. Their wives and chil- 
dren have come with them, travelling often in their 
small, frail montarias ten or twelve miles to arrive 
at the patrao's house. They now sit stiffly, looking 
at each other, hardly daring to speak while the 
patrao cries out the weight of each lot of rubber. 
Quickly deducting his profit and his tax, from the 
market price, he writes down the amount due to 
the seringueiro. Let us examine a typical case 
which will tend to explain why the sernamby 
rubber, although being a very inferior product, is 
still preferred in these regions, and why the local 
people do not attempt to break away from a 
ruinous habit. Suppose that the seringueiro 
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arrives at the merchant’s house with, let us say, 
ten kilos of scrap-rubber and ten kilos of fine, 
smoked rubber. He is subjected to two taxes 
by the trader in this manner: First, the trader 
invariably discounts the weight ten per cent, and 
pays for the remaining nine kilos at the rate of ten 
to fifteen cents, American, less than the Para 
buying price. This is for sernamby. The weight 
of the smoked rubber he cuts down from twenty 
to thirty per cent., according to his estimate of the 
poor worker’s clear-headedness, and the remaining 
seven or eight kilos are then paid for at the rate of 
from fifteen to twenty-five cents the kilo, less than 
at Pari. Under these circumstances, it is natural 
for the worker to follow the line of least resistance 
and make sernamby-scrap. One cannot blame the 
seringueiro, who is continually under great pressure 
from his patrao. With the money received he 
then buys from the merchant his necessary sup- 
plies; and he has brought his whole family to 
select stuffs of bright and multi-coloured patterns, 
and other luxuries, for which he pays high prices. 
As a rule these men are constantly in debt to the 
merchant and they have a hard, futile struggle to 
get clear. Their condition, however, is not so bad 
as that of their kind on the remoter rivers and in 
the State of Amazonas, where they cannot possibly 
get away. In these densely settled islands of the 
Tocantins region they can paddle easily to the 
nearest town and then to some other river where 
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they may find better treatment. The remedy for 
these unfortunate conditions is not very evident, 
and no doubt they will exist for a long time. It 
must be stated that prices on ordinary merchan- 
dise are not as exorbitant as they are on the rivers 
farther away from Para. The absurdly high 
prices which existed on the Upper Amazon affluents, 
such as the Javary, during my first visit to these 
regions in 1910, have now been considerably 
reduced, due to the general drop in rubber prices. 

Here are some actual prices in American cur- 
rency: 


coffee 

sugar 

farina 

rice 

beans 

kerosene 

.44 Winchester cartridges 

matches 

salt 

fresh eggs 


5 .20 per pound 
.15 per pound 
1.65 for a basket 
.12 per pound 
.12 “ “ 

1-65 5 gal- can 
1.50 for 100 
.06 a box 
1.50 for 30 lbs. 

7 to 8 cts. apiece 


Proceeding on our cruise between the beautiful 
islands, I am filled with admiration by the luxuri- 
ant way in which the hand of mother Nature has 
furnished such splendours of the floral kingdom, 
but I sadly confess that the dwellers in the midst 
of all this abundance are most inadequately 
equipped to reap the benefits of their resources. 
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Onward by Canoe 

'HE launch keeps on up the Tocantins 
and we arrive finally at an island 
called Xininga. This is the last 
stopping-place, as there are no im- 
portant centres of population above, 
accessible by launch. In the rainy season the 
two towns Alcobaga and Arumateua, situated 
farther up the Tocantins, are visited by launches, 
but at this time of the year the river, beyond this 
island of Xininga, is not navigable for vessels of 
more than four feet draft. 

Here at Xininga I get off with my caboclo helper 
“Skelly” and put our baggage on the bank. I 
immediately visit the local merchant, a Hebrew 
who immigrated long ago from Algiers. This man 
receives me well, introduces me to his family, and 
even invites me to take supper with him. He 
promptly' lends me a canoe with a tolda, or roof, 
over part of it and gives me a paddler to accom- 
pany me farther up-river. I agreed to pay this 
fellow fifteen milreis, or about five dollars American, 
at the termination of the trip which I judged would 
last about ten days. This is considered very liberal 
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pay. (In 1910 on the Javary River, when I had an 
ordinary steamer trunk moved along a road for 
about one hundred yards, I had to pay ten milreis, 
or about three dollars for ten minutes’ work, but 
that was when rubber was at three dollars a pound.) 

Xininga island is well populated; and must 
once have been a centre of considerable commerce. 
Old brick walls still remain among the forest trees, 
and a chapel in ruins overlooks the banks. I walk 
from hut to hut and I am not much impressed by 
the agricultural development of the place. With 
the exception of one establishment I see no sign of 
any paying cultivation. The owner of this one 
shows an ambition far above his colleagues on the 
island. An acre had been cleared out of the jungle 
and here he had planted tobacco at the end of the 
wet season. When November arrives the upper 
and finer leaves will be “stripped” and hung up to 
dry, and afterwards they will be rolled into long 
spindles and wound over with a layer of split 
bush-cord, the kind that we use for chair-seats 
(ratan). This modest but well-kept plantation 
reaps seven arrobas of tobacco, each arroba, or 
thirty-five pounds, selling at about thirteen dollars 
(American). An acre would thus give this hard- 
working man about ninety dollars in American 
money. Besides this he has a nice maniwa plan- 
tation from which his equally industrious wife will 
manufacture farina in a large roasting-shed behind 
her house. The plantation is fringed by banana- 
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trees and here are some of the most delicious bana. 
nas I have ever tasted. They are called banana 
cassada, which as far as I can understand means 
"married” bananas. Some two hundred cacao- 
trees grow here scattered among the forest trees. 
The ground is very wet, and light and air are lack- 
ing to a great extent, consequently the cacao-trees 
do not yield a good crop. Hundreds of pods are 
atrophied and rotting on the ground. 

In a comer of the plantation I discover a natural 
bed of ginger plants, with long grass-like leaves, 
the tubers of which are well developed. The people 
tell me that it grows wild in the forest. There is 
a great deal of sickness on the island, and I am 
informed that I shall find it the same all along 
the up-river journey. Cases of chronic malaria, 
dysentery, and erysipelas I find among the rubber- 
workers and their families. 

We load our baggage on the canoe, which in the 
meantime has been caulked and furnished with a 
few new palm-leaves to improve the roof. As we 
paddle up the river we pass beneath great banks of 
yellowish clay mixed with sand, and make, against 
the three-mile current, about two miles an hour. 
The day is hot and no breeze disturbs the unruffled 
broad surface of the Tocantins. We follow the 
shores of the next island called Ilha das Ongas, and 
arrive in the late afternoon at an extensive sand- 
bank sloping gently up from the water. A resacca, 
or cul de sac, has formed here, extending some one 
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hundred yards inland. We run the canoe up on the 
bank to camp for the night, but scarcely have I 
stepped ashore before I find that we have com- 
mitted a serious mistake in selecting this huge sand- 
bank, or “ praya de limao” for a camp. However, 
it is getting late, and, as the sand-bank is about 
three miles in length, we decide to remain and 
fight it out. The praya is enormously populated 
by insects of all kinds. 

Tiny meruhims attack us the first minute we set 
foot on the sand. The merukim is a very minute 
bee, its bite is not very different from that of a mos- 
quito, as far as sensation is concerned, and it would 
not surprise me if eventually it is proven through 
medical research that its bite carries infectious 
diseases like the anopheles or stygomia mosquitoes. 

Here also are the notorious piilms in thousands. 
Their bite is different in appearance from that of 
the meruhims . When some fifteen minutes have 
elapsed after suffering a bite, a small blood-red 
spot appears, about one thirty-second of an inch 
in diameter, surrounded by an inflamed area about 
one quarter of an inch wide. After a day or so the 
red centre becomes black from coagulated blood 
and the inflamed area subsides. Our hands and 
necks, specially behind the ears, are attacked and 
the continuous slapping becomes tiresome. I try 
to tie a handkerchief or even a towel in approved 
Morocco fashion under my helmet, just leaving 
my face free, but it is of little use. 

7 
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Then there are the genuine mosquitoes in count- 
less numbers, biting, as it proved, day and night. 
It is something new in my experience, and perhaps 
a little contrary to scientific theory, that mosqui- 
toes should swarm around from an absolutely bare 
sand-flat and bite while the sun is still blazing and 
radiating heat. As a rule mosquitoes do their 
vicious work in sombre comers, or after dark, but 
these specimens work throughout the twenty-four 
hours with unabated energy. They seem to take a 
spiteful pleasure in defying science ! For camp we 
select the highest point on the bank, and the two 
bucks, Skelly and “Xininga,” busy themselves with 
preparing supper. I call the new hired paddler 
"Xininga” because he is a native of that island. 
This praya, or sand-flat, is about one half-mile wide 
and, as before remarked, about three miles long. 
The lower and middle portion is devoid of vegeta- 
tion while the upper is scattered with grass tufts, 
some creeping plants of the convolvulus family, 
and here and there clumps of low trees, called on 
the river saran, with delicate leaves and incon- 
spicuous flowers, and it is probably in this vegeta- 
tion that the mosquitoes originate. 

We soon observed that in leaving Xininga Island, 
at about 3 0 10' south latitude, we have entered 
a zone topographically and biologically different 
from that of the Lower Tocantins. By comparing 
the notes given before with those now to be pre- 
sented this fact is quite apparent. The open, ex- 
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tensive prayas give a vastly different aspect to the 
river, and the islands are no longer inundated, 
with forest reaching out into the water, but are 
fronted by high banks and terra cahidas, or falling 
lands, trees being precipitated into the river 
through the washing down of the steep earth. 
These terra cahidas gradually wear away until they 
are transformed into sand-flats or prayas, erosion 
thus working to level the land. 

Let us examine the forest growth around us. 
We see newly formed islands covered by a few 
species easily recognized. First the saran, a species 
of willow, settles on the thin alluvial deposit 
formed on top of the sand-flat. Next follows the 
emba-uba, though this is a different species from the 
one found lower down; it has the under side of 
the leaf white instead of a velvety brown. Then 
follows the munguba whose silk-fine seed tendrils 
I had occasion to examine later. With inga-rarui- 
trees growing on this new islet the primary ele- 
ments are on hand for a new forest, as compared 
with that lower down. 

The mungubas grow in veritable dense jungles, 
often dominating all other species. Their smooth, 
green tr unks are so soft and pulpy that they more 
resemble weeds on a gigantic scale than trees. 
Groves of white-stemmed mukura-caa’s take the 
place of the assai palm which disappears entirely. 
Their pinnate leaves show that this unclassified 
tree belongs to the family of the Leguminosas. 
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Now and then the stately castanha - tree appears 
on the water-front. 

We build our camp-fire and set the kettle boiling 
with rice. The came secca, or jerked beef, which 
forms the main food for the bucks when nothing 
else is available, is prepared in the usual manner of 
roasting on the spit. The stomachs these fellows 
have are wonderful when one considers that at six 
in the morning they will eat no other food than this 
truly destructive substance, — roasted jerked beef, 
and at six in the evening relish it just the same. 
To prepare our resting-places for the night we set 
posts deep in the sand, strengthen them with 
shorter stumps, and suspend hammocks between 
them. In the photograph a bottle standing near 
the camp-fire is really quite innocent although its 
appearance is suggestive. It contains only kero- 
sene oil with which to start the fire. The cylindri- 
cal bags contain special, tight-fitting tin-boxes in 
which such things as flour, sugar, coffee, and rice 
are kept safe from insects and water for an in- 
definite period. But our meal this evening is a 
dead failure in spite of our preparations, for it is 
impossible to stand still even one minute to eat. 
The various kinds of insects fairly fall over them- 
selves to attack us, all at the same time, attracted 
doubly by our persons and the smell of food, and 
they make it impossible to exercise any defence. 
Even piling fresh, wet, leaves on the fire to make a 
smudge, and covering hands and faces with kero- 
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sene, avail nothing; we suffer great discomfort 
from the unpleasant odours while the insects are 
not at all affected. On this occasion I prove that 
even blowing dense tobacco smoke directly upon 
these voracious mosquitoes, about to go to work, 
will not alter their intentions in the least. I bap- 
tized this place, “Camp Discomfort.” 

Great flocks of wading and swimming birds 
congregate on this and other great sand-flats. 
marecas, or wild ducks, sit close to the water or on 
the small sand-flats in the water. Gaivotas, or 
river-gulls, fly constantly around, never resting, 
occasionally diving into the water to catch a fish. 
Massaricas trip around close to the water-front 
on their neat, red legs. Once in a while they 
appear seized with hiccoughs, the body jerking up 
and down for a few seconds; then they run quickly 
away. The colhereiro , or spoon-bill, standing close 
to the water with its long, strong beak flattened 
to a paddle-shape at the end, extracts all kinds of 
molluscs and young fish and throws them into the 
air to neatly catch them again and swallow them. 
Large, white gargets, or egrets, fly slowly and with 
“S- ’’shaped neck from pool to pool where they 
wade around and with a swift movement of the 
neck spear fish or frogs. There are dozens of other 
species, which an ornithologist only would recog- 
nize, fillin g the air with plaintive cries and whis- 
tlings, or raucous, hoarse screams. 

As I wander around on the lower praya I see 
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Skelly come running with a machete and jab it 
into a circular pool which has a narrow outlet to 
the river. Excited cries, and a commotion in the 
water, send me running towards the spot. Here I 
find Skelly battling with a viciously whipping 
sting-ray which he finally perforates with the large 
bush-knife and drags ashore. The sting-ray, or 
araya, has been sleeping in its mud bed at the bot- 
tom of the pool. This bed appears like a shallow 
cavity in the muddy sand and if one is not accus- 
tomed to looking for such things one would never 
see the grey object of disgust hidden in the bottom. 
It is a flat fish which has its eyes on the upper side 
and the mouth on the under. The remarkable 
tail is about eighteen inches long, tapering till it 
ends abruptly. It is thickly beset with heavy 
spines capable of dealing an ugly stroke with the 
power of the muscular tail. Close to the end on 
the upper side is situated a four-inch long, barbed 
bone. The barbs are numerous and sharp as saw- 
teeth. 

The sting-ray in action whips sidewise, raising 
simultaneously the sharp bone, ' which has been 
hidden, or rather has remained inactive, parallel 
to the tail. A remarkable thing occurs, at least 
to me; when I open the ray with my knife, I 
give exit to three young rays, in breaking a sack. 
These tender rays had under their mouths a 
yellow yolk-bag. I put them all into the pool to 
see what they will do. For a moment they float 
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motionless, then some air-bubbles escape, and 
instantly they all swim gaily about wiggling their 
tails. In them the barbed bones are still covered 
with a soft membranous sheath. I shove them 
out into the river itself to give them a start in life, 
but hardly has my stick left them when a vicious 
snapping attack of something terminates their 
sudden career. The “something” proves to be 
the much-feared “murder-fish,” the piranha. 

After our insufficient, and I may say painful, 
meal hurried through on account of the meruhims, 
piums, mosquitoes, and sand-flies, we retire to pass 
the night. When I have spent about ten minutes 
in my hammock I am forced to jump up. The 
meruhims and piums have partly ceased operations 
but it is only to be relieved by additional forces of 
mosquitoes. There is no limit to our persecution ; 
we try to cover ourselves with blankets, and wrap 
ourselves in the hammocks like sausages, but all of 
no avail. The mosquitoes find the remotest crack 
by which to sneak in and bite. The discomfort 
of the night is great. The camp-fire is kept going, 
giving us a great deal of exercise to bring fuel from 
half a mile back in the wood. At midnight we hear 
voices and soon two caboclos appear. They have 
seen our fire on top of the great sand-bar and are 
come to visit us to satisfy their curiosity. They 
sit down and have a cup of coffee and a smoke, 
telling us about their lives as fishermen. They are 
out for the large pirarucii, a fish which is abundant 
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in this, and most other, Amazon streams. All the 
while we are slapping hands and faces, and uttering 
strong and rather unrefined phrases in condemna- 
tion of the pests. Then the boys rise and we all go 
down to the water to watch the fishermen depart 
on their lonely cruise. We can see the reflections 
of their little oil lamp, tied to a stick in the bow of 
their canoe, and one of the men standing with his 
assagaia, or spear, poised high in the air to harpoon 
the big fish, when, attracted by the light, it comes 
near. The rest of the night is passed in walking 
up and down the long stretch of sand. A faint 
breeze is blowing but not enough to give us relief. 

June 18, 1913. 

We take a bath at five, rub cachassa over our 
sore, insect-mangled bodies, and pull away up-river 
in the canoe. The banks become higher and steeper 
showing the same yellow mixture of sand and clay 
that we saw just after leaving Xininga Island, on 
top of which is a layer of dark soil, about a foot or 
so in thickness. We land to explore the land behind, 
and, with machete in hand, open the way into the 
bush. We soon find ourselves in surroundings 
different from the dense jungle lower down the 
river, obscured by the overhead foliage. Here 
there is no forest growth apparent, nor is the 
ground level as on a camp or field. Yet this sort 
of land is called campo by the natives, but the name 
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must be taken only comparatively. A people that 
constantly live surrounded by dark, heavy forest, 
have a natural tendency to call anything that is 
less dark and less closed-in by a name that suggests 
the wide and the open, even if it is not actually so 
in the sense in which we understand these terms. 
There are but few trees here and they are all over- 
grown with bignonias until one cannot recognize 
what kind of tree the support is. It is a most 
complicated sous-bois. Its average height is 
seven feet, allowing in no place an unobstructed 
passage. We have to hack the bush, and throw 
ourselves backwards to avoid the recoil, and in this 
way slowly force a passage. Only by cutting the 
creepers and their main stems in June and July, 
and setting fire to the dry bush in October and 
November, can such a difficult and unprofitable 
region be transformed into soil fit for a plantation. 
This has an advantage over a forest where trees 
must be cleared away with an axe. 

Taking a south-east course across the river 
toward a small island dividing the channel in two, 
we choose for landing the right hand called Agua 
Choca or “stagnant water island, “not because 
of a predilection for so unattractive a name, but 
because it is the nearest shore. The water-line is 
bordered with mangroves and mamo-rana-trees, 
and it is not easy to find a landing-place. Some- 
thing crashes through the underbrush and we 
hurry ashore, through mud and tangled roots, to 
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discover what it is. In so doing we fall into a dis- 
mal stretch of soft swamp covered with low bush, 
mainly composed of sardn. An animal track shows 
that a tapir was about to take a drink when we 
frightened him by landing. This pachyderm is 
the largest land mammal to be found in South 
America, and it furnishes to the sportsman whose 
object is to hunt tapir only, days of good sport. 
It grows quite large; many a full-sized female will 
outweigh an ordinary cow, although in height it 
may be hardly taller than a large hog. Its colour 
varies from a grey-black to a dark-brown accord- 
ing to age; while, when young, it has pretty, white 
stripes or patches on a sepia-coloured skin. The 
tapir is immensely fond of water and cannot thrive 
unless it can spend several hours of the day par- 
tially immersed in the ooze. With its long pre- 
hensile nose, a cross between a pig’s snout and an 
abbreviated elephant’s trunk, it easily pulls up 
tufts of herbs and leaves, and does not seem to 
mind even the prickly leaves of the young shoots of 
the murumuru and Javaiy palms. This animal is 
remarkable, just as is the capivara, by the facility 
with which it propels itself through all kinds of 
natural obstructions. Through the heaviest under- 
brush and cipoagem or bushrope thicket it easily 
forces its great bulk, and it swims, or rather pushes 
itself, through mud that would engulf any other 
animal. It can stay for fully fifteen minutes under 
the surface of choking ooze, and come up one 
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hundred yards away, thus eluding the hunter who 
faithfully watches the spot where it disappeared. 
Even air-bubbles fail to mark the course taken by 
the animal, for the consistency of the mud is too 
heavy to allow of their rising. As a food its meat 
is good when well prepared. There is a sweetish 
taste to its succulent flesh reminding one of beef 
to which a sprinkling of sugar has been added. 

The legends created in the minds of the natives 
about the tapir are many. In Portuguese it is 
called anta, in the Tupi language, tapira. It 
seems to be a rather stupid animal, according to 
Amazonian accounts, and many are the tales of 
encounters between the tapir and its arch-enemy, 
the jaboty or forest turtle. Among the aborigines 
the greatest hunter, and the man whose skill is 
admired most, is he who can lay low the tapir, 
whether it be with bow and arrow or with a modem 
Winchester rifle. 

In a small pool under a tree I find a curimata 
fish, quite fresh and but recently killed. Its 
viscera has been tom out but a few minutes; 
evidently by an otter. This latter powerful and 
beautiful animal, called by the natives lontra, 
resembles its North American brother in the 
softness of its fur, and in the sinewy beauty of its 
long graceful body. I have often seen them gam- 
bolling in the river, uttering their dog-like barks, 
and, when swimming towards me, showing their 
canine heads with great tufts of whiskers radiating 
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from either side of the mouth. They are not easy 
to shoot, diving instantly and coming up elsewhere 
quite unexpectedly. They are very good fishers, 
catching most of their victims through actual 
pursuit to the river-bottom, unlike the jaguar, 
which lies in ambush behind a trunk or snag, and 
with its paw scoops up the fish that come too close 
to the margin. 

Leaving this disagreeable camping-place we 
paddle up a channel where we finally land and 
make camp in a grotto-like forest recess. Here we 
build a fire and rest a couple of hours, after a cup 
of coffee. The rest, however, is not very restful; 
merely a stretching of arms and legs after being 
cramped up in the uncomfortable little canoe. We 
call this “Camp Garga,” or egret-camp, from the 
great flocks of egrets which evidently have their 
breeding-ground here when we came to disturb 
them. It is impossible to make notes during the 
day on account of the hosts of meruhims and 
piiims and mosquitoes. 

Out into the river again we push, and, running a 
steady on a south-east course, bring up under some 
heavily forested banks of the great Jutahy Island; 
the longest and widest on the Tocantins River. 
As we pass a stretch of sloping pray a we see a large 
water-turtle on its way down to the water. It is 
making good speed, so we pull quickly ashore and I 
snap it with my kodak and then add it to the 
supply of food on board. It is a large male 
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tracacha turtle weighing in the neighbourhood of 
twelve pounds. What it was doing at this time of 
day on the sand-bank none of us could fathom, as 
they only crawl ashore at night, and then only the 
females to lay their eggs. 

All this while we have seen no human habitation 
or any sign of human beings whatsoever, but now 
we discern a long canoe paddled by six men and 
women, aided by a sail, slowly making its way 
across the river in the blazing sun. They fire one 
rifle-shot, as a friendly greeting to us no doubt, and 
we promptly answer in the same manner. The 
steep banks at one place show a crude staircase 
carved into the hard clay, a canoe is moored at its 
foot, and we ascend, inasmuch as the day is waning 
and a heavy shower is coming up in the north-east 
sky. We crawl up the bank and are received by 
barking dogs. Stem voices shout “ShoJ cachorro ” 
(Sho, a universal exclamation, and cachorro, dog), 
and we find ourselves at the top of the bank. Here 
is discovered a small hut, built level with the ground 
on the hard stamped soil. A man comes up to 
greet me and invites me to sit down in his hammock. 
Women and children peep out from the interior of 
this simple dwelling ; and finally they come out. The 
young children come demurely up to me and, with 
large, questioning eyes, holding up their right hands 
mumble something. When I say, “Jd benzou ,” 
“You are blessed, ” they retire with evident relief. 
The hut is not different from those of other rubber- 
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workers, except that the man has a quantity of 
bows and arrows and steel-pointed harpoons used in 
his turtle and fish-shooting excursions. The house- 
hold soon resumes its normal activity and I witness 
the process of shelling the cacao-pods, just brought 
in from the forest. This procedure is extremely 
simple in the hands of these people. In fact, too 
simple to be good for the cacao. They seize the 
yellow fruit and simply hammer it on the hard floor, 
breaking open the shells and freeing the beans. 
The beans in their rich, white, slightly acid pulp, 
are then squeezed in the hands, allowing the en- 
veloping juice to ooze out between the fingers into 
a cuya or gourd. A quantity of beans are, at the 
same time, sucked into the mouth, the operator ex- 
pelling the cleansed ( !) beans with great force into a 
large basin together with the hand-cleaned ones. 
The whitish pulp is put into a circular earthen 
vessel of home-manufacture. When the baskets 
are all emptied, the beans are spread out on any 
convenient piece of sheet iron or fibre-matting to 
diy in the sun. I walk with interest about this 
most simple plantation and find that the man has 
planted two hundred cacao-trees and also possesses 
about eight hundred in the forest behind. His 
numerous family are all simple, good-hearted 
people; they help him and he manages to produce 
from four hundred to six hundred pounds of cacao- 
beans yearly. 

The threatened thunderstorm now breaks upon 
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us with great force: first comes the wind roaring 
through the forest, bending the great crowns, and 
starting all arboreal animals to scurrying for 
shelter in hollow tree-trunks or well-covered holes. 
Branches and fruit fall to the ground; the heavy 
castanha nuts, the Brazil nuts in their cups, come 
crashing down with a momentum great enough to 
kill a man. Periquitos, the small parrots, fly 
screaming to shelter. In fact, they are never 
known to do anything but scream. Gaivotas 
(gulls) sweep close to the water to catch the fish 
that rise up in numbers to gasp for air. Then 
come a few drops from the weirdly black sky; an 
approaching din is heard through the forest like 
the breakers of a distant surf ; a strange feeling of 
coming danger takes hold of all creation, and 
presently the full rush of the storm is on. The 
rain is torrential, but the lightning and thunder, it 
seems to me, have not the terrific power we know 
in the United States. 

Two of the boys belonging to this family of 
cdboclos combine with my bucks to go hunting 
turtle eggs. The large fresh-water turtle called 
pitiYi lays her eggs in the present month of June, 
while the heavier tracacha waits till August and 
September when the prayas are even more exten- 
sive than they are now, due to the low water. 
The four boys paddle across the river in the face 
of the storm' that has whipped the Tocantins to a 
troubled mass of foam. They return after midnight. 
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waking us up with exclamations of joy and play- 
ing on guitars, for they bring home three fat and 
plump tracachd turtles, still alive and tied together 
with bush cords, as well as four baskets filled with 
pitiu eggs, 228 in all. The rest of the night for all 
of us is sleepless. My body itches from the insect 
invasion till it nearly drives me crazy. I try to be 
sensible and desist from scratching, but find the 
infliction conquers my determination. He who 
can refrain from scratching meruhim and pium 
and moquim bites deserves a gold medal. 

I will return to discuss the moquim sometime 
when I am less troubled with its bites. Maybe 
I shall be able to find some virtue in this terrible 
pest. Under harrowing circumstances men are 
driven to drink, and, if the moquim ever enters the 
States, the sale of liquor, I am sure, will multiply 
without measure. 



CHAPTER VII 


Nazareth, dos Patos 

HE following morning I depart in a 
clear, cool north-east breeze, and 
with a temperature of only 77 0 (F.), 
after having been cordially embraced 
by every member of this family, and 
having taken a cup of strong, black coffee. As we 
run due south, that is upstream, along the high bank 
of the island, I notice that the clearness of the water 
increases, being but little different in transparency 
and colour from ocean water. We stop at the 
next habitation and ascend the bank. Nobody is 
at home; to use a river expression, the family is in 
the centro , meaning somewhere in the forest, or 
simply gone for the time being. The hut is well 
kept. A quantity of home-made fishing-gear 
stands up against the wall, such as bows and arrows, 
single and double pronged spears; and a tarafa, or 
circular throwing net, is hanging from the rafters. 

We deduce that the family must be on a friendly 
visit to some relative or neighbour, especially as 
there is no canoe at the landing. From the top of 
the bank we have a splendid view over the Tocan- 
tins. Looking down we see two sand-flats extend- 
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ing far out into the water. Very shallow water 
surrounds these flats and we have to give them a 
wide berth when passing. Some fifteen or twenty 
miles away, south-south-west are to be seen some 
hills, the hills of Trocara, which run south as far 
as the eye can reach. Their sides and tops are 
forest-clad; at this distance they have a bluish hue. 
I mean to go and climb them. 

Our kerosene burner is started at once to prepare 
food so as not to waste time cooking on arriving 
near the hills. To start our camp-fire always 
consumes hours, as the bucks loaf around looking 
for fuel, and are afterwards inclined to rest inter- 
minably. We now boil two dozen of the pitiu 
turtle eggs, and I find them under the circumstances 
fairly acceptable to my civilized palate. They are 
the size of pigeon eggs, with a semi-transparent, 
cream-coloured shell of a parchment-like consist- 
ency. After boiling, one squeezes the egg steadily 
and awaits the result, which arrives when enough 
pressure is brought upon the shell. This opens and 
the yolk starts out accompanied by the white. 
The bucks dip the bulging yolk into a gourd con- 
taining farina and then suck the remaining part 
up. Nothing in the wide world can replace this 
food in the eyes of the native. I prefer to pinch 
off a piece of the top of the egg, squeeze the con- 
tents into a tablespoon, and add salt. After this 
egg-meal comes for me “grape-nuts” from a sealed 
tin, with condensed milk, and with river-water to 
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drink. The water is now so clean that it runs 
through a Berkefield filter without delay, leaving 
no sediment; even after a week of constant use 
there is none. The cereal meal of the men con- 
sists of chib eh, or farina, soaked in river-water. 

Coming to a “port” or primitive lauding we in- 
vestigate the habitation on the banks above after 
shouting the usual “ Oh, compadre,” but nobody 
answers. The house is built of clay and has a 
tiled roof, under which rats and long, green lizards 
run. The two rooms have regular doors, painted 
green, which are locked. The house has the 
appearance of having been abandoned for some 
time as the small clearing has been transformed 
into capoeira, or secondary growth, and the bush is 
fast encroaching upon the house, sending flowery 
creepers around the rafters and posts. 

A few pots and kettles lie around, making me 
believe that some one is taking liberties and 
camping here at night. I find a bag of salt in a 
comer, and I appropriate a handful as we are in 
need of this article very badly. 

Into the river, close to the shore, I fire two shots at 
an alligator, but either I miss or do not kill him, as 
he dives and does not return to the surface. Going 
on up the Tocantins we arrive after noon at a hut, 
well-built, in the centre of a clearing. Here I 
spend an hour in pleasant conversation with a 
numerous family, who were sitting in a circle on 
boxes, on stools, or in hammocks. A young, bash- 
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ful maiden was operating an American sewing- 
machine, the only and the great treasure of these 
people. The chief was a cabocla woman of large 
proportions. She was sitting in a hammock with, a 
tiny black clay pipe in her mouth. Much infor- 
mation of local importance is to be gained from the 
people of the river, and especially those of her 
kind. Somewhat advanced in age, she has ac- 
quired a local knowledge of no little value, coupled 
with a common-sense and a worldly wisdom that 
are admirable. 

Although she has never been in Para, nor ever 
left this river-section, she has a keen business 
sense and knows the value of money and labour 
as well as anybody. She dominates through her 
“bigness” the seventeen other members of the 
family as well as all neighbours who have any trans- 
actions with her. She tells me that rubber be- 
comes rather scarce at this extremity of the island 
of Jutahy, but that she makes both ends meet by 
selling cacao to the trader who lives a mile farther 
up, close to the end of the island, at a place called 
Santa Clara de Jutahy. Asking for information 
about the hills of Trocar^ she replies that she 
knows about a hunter who had been up there 
years ago; a Frenchman he was, an engineer, who 
had explored the hills looking for mines, but 
nobody else can tell me anything about them. 
We left after I had treated the old woman’s knee, 
where a large malignant ulcer had formed years 
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ago. I sprinkled it with iodoform, leaving a small 
bottle with her for future use. The two men 
constituting my crew paddle the canoe upstream 
while I follow a picada, or pathway, leading from 
the homestead to the trader’s house. This latter 
establishment must have been built in days long 
gone by, as the solid brick walls, chapel, and great 
clearing with old cocoanut trees would testify. 
Here I buy salt ; and one dozen eggs at six cents a 
piece. This merchant, being a business man, is not 
very willing to give me a light for my pipe. When 
I visit a caboclo family close by I receive a present 
of three dozen turtle eggs and many cacao-pods. 
The banana and cacao plantation of these caboclos 
was the cleanest and best kept of any I had yet 
seen on the Tocantins. Most of the inhabitants 
have in addition to their chief crops a little tobacco 
plantation for their own use. 

Resuming my place in the boat, we stem the 
current once more, and, shortly before sundown, 
pass the mouth of the channel formed between the 
ma.inla.n d and the Jutahy island. We steer now 
under the banks of the right-hand shore of the 
Tocantins — that is, on the port, or left, side of our 
vessel. We notice a considerable narrowing of the 
main river, the opposite bank of which is still 
hidden behind an island abreast of us. Farther 
up, this island terminates, and both sides of the 
Tocantins become visible for the first time. Our 
side of the river is growing rapidly darker while the 
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island opposite, two miles away, is borrowing an 
orange light from the setting sun, giving to the 
landscape an indefinable charm and soothing 
calmness. The poorest and most abandoned piece 
of land; a settlement swept by fevers and death; 
a swamp full of poisonous reptiles and disease- 
breeding insects, — all look pink and rose-coloured, 
romantic and inviting, in the Amazonian sunset 
illumination. It is like a painting or photograph 
which can show the outer appearance, but not the 
misery and pain hidden behind it. 

We hear a peculiar noise coming from the forest, 
sounding like the distant blowing-off of a large 
steam-boiler’s safety valve. There is a regular 
interval, then the vibration of the air comes again 
and penetrates, it seems, into our very brains, so 
intense yet so far off seems the noise. Xininga, 
my hired paddler, says that he often hears it after 
very hot days. He thinks it may be some bicho do 
matto, some beast of the forest; so does Skelly; but 
this I am not willing to admit, though unable to 
define its probable source. 

The vegetation here is again different, to some 
extent, to what I observed lower down. I find no 
sardns lining the banks and very few emba-ubas. 
Instead a low bush, stretching its thin stem in a 
wide arc over the surface of the water, called 
jukiry, grows in great quantities, forming a wide 
belt. Small boulders and rocks begin to appear in 
the water. Between these grow such hardy bushes 
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and trees as the tartarugeira or turtle-tree, goiaba- 
rana and acapu-rana, all of which are knotty, 
tough woods of low and twisted growth, with 
smooth brown bark. Higher up are palms re- 
sembling assai palms. They are called morototd. 
On top of the bank, the stately castanha, the 
Brazil-nut tree, rivals in height the suma-uma 
tree. Now the Trocara Hills loom in plain sight 
above the virgin forests at their foot. Between the 
base of the hills and the river lies a belt of forest 
apparently four miles in width, and there, far off, 
the grey smoke from some human habitation curls 
up and dissolves, losing itself in the dark-blue 
background. 

It is getting late when we pass some men bathing 
in a hole by the shore, where a tract of forest is 
being cleared for a plantation. I inquire about the 
next settlement, which, from information I have 
had, should be on this bank not far away, and I 
receive the response, that the town Nazareth dos 
Patos or “Nazareth of the Ducks” is some little 
distance away. 

When you ask a Brazilian about the distance to 
a certain point, wishing to obtain the reply, if 
possible, in miles or yards, you can expect one word 
which will have to do for any distance between, 
say, ten feet and about one million miles. This 
word is “IV meaning ‘ ‘ there. ’ ’ For example, you 
ask him where his dog is, and he will point at it 
some yards away and say “14.” You ask him 
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where you can buy some ammunition, and he will 
answer “L k,” but with stronger emphasis on the 
“a,” denoting that the place in question is quite 
some distance away, probably all of two or three 
miles. If you ask him where the moon is, he will 
answer “LA,” with great emphasis on both “L” 
and “A,” accompanied by snapping of the fingers 
of the right hand. To judge distances after such 
information is, therefore, a matter of doubt. 
"When I ask about the distance to Nazareth of the 
Ducks, I am merely answered lightly “lh, ” from 
which I conclude that we may get there before 
midnight. 

Tired, but somewhat encouraged, we paddle on 
in the growing darkness. Heavy clouds accumu- 
late of a sudden and by seven o’clock a flood of 
rain falls, soaking us through and through. All our 
foods are safe in sealed tins and rubber-coated bags, 
and they do not suffer. My moving picture 
camera and the films are in a large waterproof 
canvas sack under the thatched part of the canoe. 
Only our persons get soaked, but this is unavoid- 
able when travelling on the Amazon. 

It happens that we arrive at this modest town 
of the “Ducks” without even suspecting its 
presence. We look eagerly for signs of human 
beings on the banks and for a “port” or landing 
stage, but there is not the slightest 'indication that 
we are again in civilization; not a canoe; nor any 
washing-boards on the river-front; nor any piles 
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for mooring craft. Tired of looking without find- 
ing, we finally crawl through some palisades of 
jukiry plants and tall grass up on the banks and 
lo ! — we are in the centre of the town. Not a lamp 
is visible; not a sound to be heard; — just a row of 
sad-looking houses constituting the village. A 
faint flicker of light shines behind a door ajar and 
I call out. A young man rises from a table, in the 
clay hut without roof, where he has been reading 
Rio magazines by the light of what we in the States 
call a boiler lamp, consisting of a wick stuck into a 
conical tin vessel. He greets me cordially enough, 
and after I have explained my business he takes 
me twenty yards to the house of the local “boss.” 
The house of this important person is also in a 
very neglected condition. It seems that these people 
lack sufficient energy to stop up the cracks and 
holes with mud even when the walls threaten to 
collapse. At any rate free entrance and exit is 
offered all sorts of vermin, mammalian and even 
reptilian. One hole in the wall leading into the 
bedroom of the “boss” would have accommo- 
dated a full-grown tapir. 

Old women, all caboclas with dusky complexions 
and wrinkled, drawn features, appear and reluc- 
tantly ask me to enter. I go into the shop, con- 
ducted by the “boss,” who by profession is a 
merchant, and sit down on a box. A dozen miser- 
able people enter with me and stand around me in 
the dark room, without saying a word. Mos- 
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quitoes buzz their melancholy music, singing of 
fever and disease. 

I open the conversation by asking for the trader. 
I am told that he is sick and cannot come out, and 
I offer my services knowing that the drugs in my 
medical outfit can be depended to remedy the 
ordinary kind of fever found on these rivers, but 
the people refuse, evidently mistrusting, fearing 
perhaps that some travelling doctor is about to 
inaugurate his professional duties at river prices. 
I assure them that no charge will be made; I simply 
want to help wherever it may be possible. That 
seems to impress them a little, for the man now 
comes staggering into the shop. His complaint is 
erysipelas of many years’ standing. I promise to 
help him, but when I fill the hypodermic needle 
with anti-streptococcic serum to administer a dose 
of this reliable cure he excuses himself and retires 
again to his hammock 

The. young man I first met then offers me a 
shack for the night. This is better than sleeping 
outdoors as the shack actually has a roof over it. 
We put up our mosquito-screens and creep under, 
fanning the air wildly so as not to draw too many 
mosquitoes under the net. The young man is a 
good entertainer. He starts telling about the 
Moju River which he knows is inland somewhere, 
and especially about a treasure that was buried 
there during the war of the Cabanas in 1835. 
While the storm is raging outside and the malaria 
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mosquitoes are circling about our screens, he de- 
clares there is jewelry and money galore in this 
hidden place. The exact spot, he volunteers, is 
easily recognized through heaps of bottles. When 
I ask if the bottles are still full, he confesses his 
ignorance but considers it worth while finding out. 
Where he ended his narrative I do not know, for 
while he was talking I passed over to the land of 
Nod. 

June 20th. 

Awaking from a comparatively peaceful sleep, 
I find the two bucks busy preparing the canoe. 
Many things were wet, especially our clothing, 
but placed on top of the thatch these soon dry in 
the bright morning sun. Four pounds of jerked 
beef have mysteriously disappeared. The crew 
must be fed well in order to work well, so I buy 
ten pounds at twenty cents, American, the pound. 
We bid farewell, ate logo, to the sick trader who 
informs me that many Americans lived for a time 
farther upstream at a place called Alcobaga, doing 
construction work for the North Brazilian Rail- 
way Company, but they had left when this work 
was abandoned. Very little rubber is obtained in 
this section of the river, which seems to be thinly 
settled and suffers generally from all sorts of 
miseries. Wild Indians of the hostile Gaviao tribes, 
he says, appeared a month ago on this river bank 
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(right-hand), opposite a small settlement called 
UrubG, but they had gone away without doing 
any harm. He is probably mistaken about the 
tribe, as it is more likely that the savages living 
at the headwaters of the Moju River would explore 
in this territory so near their own hunting-grounds. 
At the time of our visit, this town has twenty-eight 
inhabitants, of whom four suffer from chronic 
rheumatism, eight from old age and arterio-sclero- 
sis, one from hernia, one from erysipelas, and seven 
from chronic malaria. Bread, matches, and sugar 
are not obtainable at any price, yet four people 
gain a living making fireworks! The fireworks 
are used during local celebrations and religious 
occasions.- 

Somewhat discouraging conditions these, for a 
town, which, if placed in the United States under 
similar topographical conditions on a waterway 
almost twice as large as the Ohio River, surrounded 
by natural resources of a supreme order, would 
inevitably have developed into a bustling ‘‘Cin- 
cinnati.” But this place remains a miserable, 
neglected hole containing a score of sickly people, 
lazy and disgusted with themselves, their country, 
and the God that made them. 

We are happy to get away from such human 
stagnancy and paddle hard to gain headway 
against a three-mile current. As before remarked, 
stones begin to appear in the bed of the river at 
this point. In places we must make wide detours 
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to avoid flats barely covered with water. We 
stop at a hut close to the mouth of the Aratera 
River and cross to the left-hand bank of the Tocan- 
tins, following the directions received from a resi- 
dent, in order to reach the Ygarape Trocara, which 
is said to take its sources in the Trocara Hills. 
A small settlement, named Urub-Q. after the carrion 
crow or vulture, was pointed out to us lying some 
four miles up. While paddling across I made a 
series of soundings to ascertain the depth of the 
river-bed at this time of the year. A long, slender 
line was fitted at the end with a piece of lead weigh- 
ing about three pounds, and at one yard intervals 
were tied strips of cotton rag of a bright red colour. 
Beginning at a pedral or accumulation of stones 
and boulders on the right-hand bank, I obtained 
the following depths expressed in yards : 

I—3K—6—9—I5—I3—IO—7K—5—4—3K— 

3— 2}4— 2— 1— 1 y 2 — 2. 

There is, at times a channel forty-five feet in 
depth and at least fifty feet in width, the bottom 
sloping up to lesser depths on either side, as shown 
by my soundings, sufficient for almost any steamer 
to navigate. Accurate hydrographic observations 
must be made before any practical benefits can 
be derived. When I was about one hundred yards 
from the other side of the river I took a panoramic 
view, placing the camera tripod of the motion 
picture outfit in the water. The Tocantins now 
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makes a turn from the south-south-west and we 
run in amongst large pedrals of black rocks. The 
current becomes rapid, and difficult to conquer, 
but soon we enter the mouth of the Ygarape Tro- 
cara. The margins are at first varzem, or periodi- 
cally inundated forest, but soon rise and become 
terra firma. I shoot at a large chameleon, no less 
than two feet in length, but miss him. If we had 
to depend upon my ability as a hunter for our 
food-supply we would apparently have to starve; 
fortunately we have plenty of turtle eggs, farina, 
rice, jerked beef, and other similar delicacies. 

The sun has passed the zenith when we come to 
what resembles a primitive landing-place under a 
large acapu-rana tree. Here we make fast to 
reconnoitre. On the high sloping bank of this 
narrow ygarape lies an old rotten canoe, and beyond 
this a newly felled genipapo tree with fresh chips 
still on the ground. A tortuous path leads through 
a capoeira or abandoned plantation up to a small 
primitive hut. So small seems this shack that it 
appears unsuited for occupancy by even one full- 
grown person. A piece of wrapping paper, written 
on with a pencil and stuck on a Javary palm spine 
into the wall, asks somebody “ J. P. B.” to fu rnish 
a basket of farina as the writer is himself unable to 
leave the house. I surmise this person may still 
be there, possibly dead, but nobody is to be seen 
or heard. 

Returning to the bucks they are ordered to 
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prepare lunch, while the situation and the next 
move are being considered. I desire to ascend as 
far as the Trocard Hills and climb them, but I 
realize that without a guide this will be impossible. 
Pots are soon boiling with farina and jerked beef 
in full swing and the fragrance of good coffee 
wafting around between the tall trees, and body 
and soul are once more satisfied. Afterwards the 
boys are sent out in the canoe to find the settle- 
ment called Urubu, bearing a letter of introduction 
from the young man who had the “boiler-room’' 
lamp at Nazareth dos Patos. 

I sit in the hammock, strung between two trees, 
waiting for the return of the two messengers. In 
the distance I hear the low, constant din of a 
cachoeira as the Brazilians call a rapid. In the 
swift-moving current of the ygarape, not ten feet 
away, there is now and then a splashing, as if some 
large fish were snapping for insects or for air. 
Huge trout-like fish, called tucunare, jump clean 
out of the water as some imprudent fly passes near 
the surface. My mouth waters as I recognize this 
splendid game-fish of the Amazon; but my tackle 
is on board the canoe. Now and then leaves and 
twigs crack in unseen places when some animal 
moves cautiously along near the water’s edge. A 
large, green chameleon is lazily moving on a dead 
bough on the opposite bank. I clear my throat 
from the smoke of the camp-fire, and at this slight 
noise the reptile takes alarm and disappears to the 
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farther side of the branch. When the imagined 
danger is over, it comes again looking around with 
swift turns of its head. Its green skin and fringed 
thoracial crest shine brightly in the sunbeams that 
break through an opening in the dense foliage over- 
head. 

A pair of noisy arara parrots settle for a few 
minutes in the highest branches of a satinwood 
tree. A more vivid colour contrast than that now 
presented it is not easy to find. The tree is covered 
with brilliant yellow flowers, and the parrots are 
blue with scarlet heads, wings, and tail-feathers. 
With hoarse “rah-ra-ra” the bright-coloured couple 
fly away towards the hills. A gigantic castanha 
tree towers gravely alongside with its sombre- 
coloured foliage from which hang suspended the 
heavy fruit capsules. 

A bluebird with a long black beak comes at a 
great speed flying up the ygarape, uttering a 
peculiar cry as it flies close to the surface. It s kims 
along the water, with its beak probably picking 
up insects, as the locomotive on some railways 
takes up water while running at full speed. This 
bird is called aribamba in some localities and corta 
agua (water cutter) in others. Something heavy 
drops into the water close by, sending ripples in 
concentric circles to wash the muddy edges. 
Constantly the mosquitoes and meruhims swarm 
buzzing around the hammock and disturb my 
contemplation of the idyllic landscape. Hardly 
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is my pencil set to paper when a sting on the neck 
or ear compels instant and active defence. Ears 
and neck become red and swollen. At last all 
grows quiet under the power of the great afternoon 
heat. All nature seems as if sleeping. The water 
only keeps on moving, with little foam patches 
turning slowly around. A sharp noise is heard, 
as of somebody cutting wood up in the abandoned 
hut. I shout, but there is no answer. The noise 
increases. Now and then branches fall and I rise 
to investigate ; nothing but a woodpecker. 

As the canyon-like forested banks of the ygarapS 
begin to throw long, dark shadows across the water, 
the boys come back with three men, all young 
caboclos. Their leader is named Manoel Rodri- 
guez and he lives at the place called UrubO. about 
a mile towards the south. He advises that we all 
go to the settlement and spend the night, and in 
the morning set out for the passdo or trip to the 
top of the Trocara Hills. 

9 
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TKe Lair of tHe Boa Constrictors 

return to the main river on board 
the canoe, and, after paddling 
awhile, reach the mouth of a long 
lagoon on the banks of which are 
seven huts constituting the Urubll 

settlement. 

Entering the house of Rodriguez I greet his wife 
and two little cabocla girls whom they have adopted 
from farther up the river. According to the custom, 
the children come to get the blessing of the new- 
comers, and then retire behind their mother’s skirts. 
This hut is clean and neat in all respects. Against 
rain, two sides of the house are protected by large 
roller curtains made of mirity palm-stalks tied 
together, parallel. The floor is made of such elastic 
wood that each board in its turn acts as a spring- 
board. Around the outside are dogs, cats, geese, 
ducks, chickens, turkeys, jacamls of the forest, 
arara parrots; while to the kitchen post is tied a 
red monkey. The family seems healthy, well-fed, 
and, consequently, happy. A road leads past the 
six other huts, where live the brothers, nephews, 
cousins, and brothers-in-law of our host, all ap- 
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parently content with their lot. They axe an 
industrious little colony, these Urubu people, 
growing maniwa (farina plant), tobacco, com, 
caju trees, orange and banana trees, besides col- 
lecting rubber and cacao. One fellow proudly 
showed me ten old kerosene cans filled with the 
precious copahyba oil. 

At night we sit around the host’s fibre-mat on the 
floor, with our legs crossed Oriental fashion, and 
eat huge chunks of fried pirarucu fish caught in the 
lagoon outside. A little lamp, burning pirarucu oil 
with a cotton wick, is put on the mat amongst the 
plates for light, and everybody helps himself 
without the formality of plates, forks, or knives, 
just cutting, with a small machete, pieces in pro- 
portion to his appetite and eating out of a black- 
painted cuya, gourd of the calabash tree. They 
tell me there are many good fish in the lagoon, and 
the forest around the Hills is full of such game as 
tapir, deer, wild hog, and paca. There is also an 
ygapo, or swampy tract, stretching a mile or so 
inlan d, where there are always to be found large 
sucurujus, or water boa-constrictors for those who 
want them, but as there is nothing to be gained 
by hunting snakes nobody ventures there, al- 
though a few good rubber trees are known to exist. 

Saturday, June 21, 1913. 

At five o’clock we get up and drink some coffee, 
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and, fully prepared, we go to the canoe and paddle 
up the Trocara creek, passing my camp of yester- 
day, and paddling farther arrive at the foot of a' 
rapid, the first to be found in any direction from the 
city of Para. It is a beautiful sight to behold this 
mass of water hurling itself amongst and over the 
rocks. On each side the banks rise high above the 
water-level. At the foot of the cachoeira we moor 
the canoe and leave Xininga in charge. Then I 
plunge into the forest, guided by Rodriguez and 
his sons. It is now six and the air is deliciously 
cool and refreshing. Our direction is south-west 
and we pass a portion of the great swamp that 
extends half-way to the slope of the hills. A long, 
reddish snake slides away in front of us, and after 
running along the path for a while, disappears in 
the underbrush. The bucks stop and tell me that 
it is a surucucu, which, I think, is called by the 
English in British Guiana the bushmaster. 

At first the march is easy, but after travelling 
about five miles I begin to feel the weight on my 
shoulders of the moving picture camera, and I have 
to stop to rest. The going becomes very difficult 
here, as everywhere on the Amazon. Every step 
has to be taken with deliberation by the man who 
is not bom and raised in the woods. Thousands of 
snares beset his path mostly from cip6, or bush cord, 
and horizontal roots and creepers that trip him 
constantly. 

About eleven o’clock we enter upon a pathway of 
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somewhat larger dimensions than the narrow trail 
we have been following, and we keep to this going 
due south. Tall, splendid timber grows here ; some 
trees are true giants. One immense cow- tree I mea- 
sure and find it fifty-seven feet in circumference. 

We are on the line of what is supposed to be the 
North Brazilian railroad. If I did not consider 
Rodriguez a truthful man I would not believe it. 
Thousands on thousands of dollars were spent only 
a couple of years ago in clearing the way leading 
from Alcobaga to Cameta. Now it is an over- 
grown path of the rubber worker’s kind, which is 
not saying much. Here begins our upward climb, 
and with this ascent our difficulties increase. The 
boys also have to rest themselves frequently. 
Whenever we stop for a second great swarms of 
mosquitoes begin their attack and we have to be 
off again in order to be rid of them. 

In the early afternoon we reach the top of the 
Trocara Hill and rest. The forest around is so 
high that we can nowhere get a free view over the 
valley below. After an hour’s work we manage to 
fell enough trees to produce a narrow vista and 
then we behold far below in the bright sunshine 
the top of the vast virgin forest and, fax beyond, the 
blue ribbon of the great Tocantins. 

Satisfied with knowing that my visit to this re- 
mote forest-clad hill is the only one in years, we 
descend through the jungle and about three o’clock 
again enter the railroad “trail.” 
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It is not easy to understand just how it happens, 
but, two hours later when we should have passed 
around the edge of the ygapo swamp, and with the 
distant roar of the cachoeira in our ears, we find 
that, instead, we are in the very midst of the dismal 
place. The men have separated, in search of the 
path, each unwilling to acknowledge that he is 
temporarily lost. 

Something strange now happens which is des- 
tined to impress itself upon the minds of all of us 
for months to come, but probably less upon the 
minds of my companions, accustomed and hardened 
to the ways and things of these great forests, than 
upon me. 

The ygapo swamp is densely forested. Tall 
crabwood trees stand in clusters, throwing deep 
shadows on the blackish-brown water through 
which we are wading. Large tree-ferns here and 
there grow out of the slimy ooze. The entire 
ygapo is a depression in the ground covering a 
considerable area, causing much of the water 
flowing down the Trocara Hill to accumulate so 
as to form a stagnant reservoir, half ooze, half 
water. It is a cheerless place to be in; there is not 
a stir of a leaf nor the twitter of a bird; no thin g 
but dead leaves and treacherous mud. 

As we come to a pond-like hole in this profound 
forest-swamp, we are halted by a fearful sight. 
Hie hole is full of snakes! 

There we behold a writhing mass of long, blue- 
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grey snakes of all sizes and lengths, some no more 
than six or seven feet, others over three times that 
length. At first they do not notice us. They are 
partly sleeping, some with their bodies under the 
surface of the lukewarm, shallow ooze, while 
others, mounting on the bodies of their brother- 
snakes, or half creeping and resting on the margin 
of the pond, are happy, so to speak, in the family 
bosom. Some of them are as thick as a man’s leg, 
while others are thin and slender as eels. The 
whole mass of this snake nest, however, is at rest. 
A few of the smaller ones are lazily creeping in and 
out through the labyrinth of snake bodies. 

It would, indeed, have been a nice predicament 
to have walked into the middle of this congrega- 
tion! Another hour’s delay on the hill itself, and 
it would have been too dark to distinguish any- 
thing on the ground. Walking into this heap of 
snakes not only would have been hurtful to one’s 
aesthetic feelings, but it might have ended fatally 
for some or all of us, for we quickly recognized 
these snakes as sucurujus or anacondas, the ill- 
reputed boa-constrictor of the Amazon region. 
All depends upon a man’s presence of mind as to 
what may happen when a constrictor makes his 
one quick and dangerous loop around his body or 
neck. If he is frightened and loses his wits (which 
is quite excusable under such circumstances), he is 
gone, but if he stands the choking grip of the snake 
for some seconds, enough to take his knife and 
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gash the body of his enemy, preferably trying to 
sever or injure the spinal cord, then he stands 
every chance of winning, for the snake will loosen 
his gradually tightening grip to defend himself or 
will attack with another part of his body. The 
bite of even a large boa is not poisonous, nor very 
painful. On several occasions, I have been bitten 
by such boas and found the bite hardly worse 
than that of a domestic cat. The bite is made 
by the snake merely to secure a hold for its body 
simultaneously with its great constricting and 
paralyzing twist. Some caboclos say that the bite 
of the boa is poisonous in May and June. 

I really feel quite safe as we stand there not 
twenty feet from the numerous reptiles, but my 
four men at first feel nervous and one is ready to 
run, but his father, Rodriguez, tells him to remain. 
Fica com Doutor, "Remain with the Doctor,” he 
says. Again we survey the situation and now 
notice that none of the sucurujus are paying any 
attention to us; merely playing their bifurcated 
tongues in our general direction. I feel safe 
because I know that under such conditions the 
snakes will not leave their lair to attack a man. I 
tell the bucks that we will have some fun shooting 
into the heap, as I am forever on the look-out for 
a large skin to take home to the States to show my 
disbelieving friends. The boys readily assent and 
they fill their .44 Winchester magazines. Rodri- 
guez’s youngest son has no rifle, but carries an 
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ordinary “trade-gun” of the old muzzle-loader 
pattern, and he pours a goodly quantity of black 
powder into the barrel with a shaking hand, chews 
some leaves for a wad, and pours a measure of 
buck-shot on top, closing this with another layer 
of chewed leaves. 

Skelly stands next to me with my old military 
Mauser loaded with a clip of five cartridges, while 
I cram my Luger-pistol magazine with nine 
bullets. Then we take a few steps back, and with 
careful aim at the constrictor heads, resting our 
weapons against tree-trunks, almost as one man 
let go. 

The reverberations scare us almost more than 
they do the snakes. A tremendous commotion 
follows the volley and the snakes seem to tangle 
themselves up worse than ever. We shoot again, 
now without aiming in particular; and some of the 
long, unh urt bodies stream out like black ropes 
over the margin of the pool and vanish among the 
trees and ferns into the gathering darkness. 

Only Skelly and I keep on firing. Rodriguez’s 
son has cried out with pain of some sort and his 
brother and father are attending to him. I notice, 
with a peculiar calmness of mind, that in spite of 
our evident carnage in the bunch of snakes there is 
not, by any means, such an infernal hissing and 
wri thing as I expected. The snakes do not seem 
to hear the shots and many of them lie waiting, or 
inert, loo king at us with their small, protruding. 
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beady eyes, which we can see as we walk around 
reloading our guns. 

The barrel of the muzzle-loader of young 
Rodriguez has burst with an overcharge and has 
tom some skin and flesh of his left thumb and ring- 
finger. I order Skelly to take out the medicine 
chest, which we always carry with us, and as he is 
well versed in these matters he soon has some iodo- 
form sprinkled in the wound and a tight bandage 
around it. 

In the meantime I have emptied another round 
into the snakes and diminish the number con- 
siderably. The swarm is still in constant move- 
ment, but as it is getting late, and the fun is gone, 
we resolve to make our way home before it grows 
too dark. Besides we are anxious to avoid step- 
ping on some of the escaping boas which cannot 
have gone very far, and in the gloaming they 
might not be visible in time to avoid them. 

With a last glance at the disgusting mass of half- 
mutilated, half unhurt sucurujus we depart in the 
direction of the noise from the cachoeira rapid. It 
takes some time to find the path and more than 
once we imagine that we have some fugitive snake 
right under our feet. At the canoe we find the 
fellow Xininga very wide-awake for he has heard 
our many shots. When we tell him what it was 
about he just nods his head and makes no other 
comment. It is after dark when we arrive at the 
little Urubu homestead where the good wife of 




A family house in the Urubu settlement 
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Rodriguez puts some boiled fish on the fibre-mat 
on the floor and invites us to sit down. We have 
hearty appetites and clean the “table” in a short 
time. Afterwards the bucks take down their gui- 
tars, and a drum made out of goat-skin stretched 
on a section of hollow emba-uba tree, and the 
long hours of the night are passed in energetic 
music. So monotonous are the guitars and the 
steady “tom-tom” that I drop off into deep slum- 
ber, dreaming all night about snakes and creeping 
things. I dream that I am standing with old, 
mythological Thor, Norse God of War and 
Thunder, looking straight into the mouth of the 
midgaards-orm, the snake that girdles the earth, 
ready to swallow it on the day of Ragnarok. 
I even have the impudence to fire my pistol 
into the cavernous mouth of this dreaded, 
mythological monster, when I wake up, bathed 
in perspiration in spite of the cool night. The 
boys have struck the final note of their orches- 
tral efforts, with a mighty bump on the drum and 
are about to retire. It is this bump that wakes 
me up. 

The next mo rnin g I take photographs of the set- 
tlement and rest from the wanderings of the pre- 
vious day. Rodriguez appears shortly before our 
noonday meal with a snake-skin he has stripped 
in the forest. He found a sucuruju on the path- 
way, and as the snake was almost dead he cut its 
head off and skinned it. It measures, however. 
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only eleven feet in length, and I want one five 
times that length. 

Throughout the afternoon the boys sit around, 
squatting on the mat in the large room, singing, 
and playing the guitar and telling stories of the 
woods. No mention is made of the snake encounter 
of the day before. I wonder if it can be supersti- 
tion that accounts for this omission? At night we 
paddle in canoes around the lagoon fishing with a 
tarafa net, a circular net attached in the centre to 
a line and weighted down on the circumference 
with lead. A great many two- and three-pound fish 
axe caught with it. Such fish as acarl, pescada, and 
tucunare axe caught to the number of forty at a 
time. The fish are distributed among the Uruba 
families who have not fished for themselves. 

At night preparations axe begun to celebrate a 
feast in commemoration of Sod Joao (St. John), 
and incidentally to give our little party a fitting 
good-bye, as I am desirous of turning back here 
and descending the Tocantins the next day to 
catch the launch down at the Xininga Island. 

The boys leave about nine o’clock to hunt tapir 
and wild hog, so as to be well supplied with pro- 
visions befitting such a festive occasion as is to come 
off the following night, and I send Skelly and 
Xininga out to find tracachd turtle eggs on the 
wide sand-banks of the main river for the same 
occasion. 

The entire next day is given to preparations for 
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this grand feast; children are set sweeping out the 
houses and also the clearings around them. 
Women and men sweep the road, which so prettily 
overlooks the Tocantins and connects all the 
houses of Uruba. This road, probably two city 
blocks in length, is then decorated with a long 
line of what I may call torch-stands. Each stand 
is made by cutting a thin sapling to a length of five 
feet, the end being then split with a knife into three 
parts so as to hold a tigelinha , or milk-collecting 
tin cup. In this cup are then poured a few ounces 
of andiroba, or crabwood oil (or, lacking this, 
some oil of the pirarucu fish), and a cotton wick is 
stuck in. Fifty stands of this description are lined 
up from the first to the last house ready to be 
lighted at nightfall. Branches and twigs are 
collected and put into a large heap in the mid- 
dle of the open space in front of the house of 
Rodriguez. 

All the while, pots and pans are busy in the 
kitchens. Women are sitting in front of their 
huts pounding cacao beans into a paste in large, 
crudely hewn and carved mortars. While all 
these elaborate preparations are going on, I have 
my canoe made ready to depart, as I am merely 
waiting for the passing of the feast to say good-bye 
and paddle away down the Tocantins. 

At five in the evening two rubber workers arrive. 
One of these, called Raymundo, is unusually gaunt 
and tough-looking, but with a dry humour worth 
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gold. With him comes a man carrying two jabotys 
or forest turtles still alive and two coatis or nose 
bears, and one cutm, a large rodent. I admire the 
coati ( Nasua rufa) for its beautiful striped fur. 

Rodriguez soon comes to fetch me to supper. 
With great solemnity we sit down on the floor 
(after first chasing a couple of hungry ducks away 
from our gourd containing fried river turtle liver 
and boiled surubim fish). A tremendous gourd of 
farina is handy at my right side. Water is served 
in large, black gourds; everybody takes a drink and 
passes the gourd to the next man. I send Skelly 
to my canoe for a can of goyabada or guava jelly 
and great enthusiasm reigns upon the arrival of 
this Brazilian luxury. After the meal the bucks 
tune up the guitars, while one new-comer who lives 
on the opposite bank of the Tocantins brings forth 
a two-foot-long clarionet. The drum is taken 
down from its place and duly tested with a sub- 
stantial-looking mallet, carved for this special 
occasion and calculated to stand the greatest 
stress. It is only the strict orders of old Rodriguez 
that keeps the music-thirsting bucks from pouring 
their very souls into renderings that would stir a 
sleeping cow-fish. 

The men walk out to the fire- wood, which is all 
stacked up, and a fire-brand is applied. The flam es 
soon leap up, scorching the leaves overhead. The 
fire must be seen far across the Tocantins or even 
from the top of the Trocara Hills. We arrange 
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ourselves, directed by Rodriguez, in couples stand- 
ing behind each other facing the fire. The wife of 
Rodriguez is also here, a little brown forest- 
hardened woman. When the fire has somewhat 
abated, Rodriguez tells me to watch and do what 
he does. All the while the boys are standing 
behind with guitars and drum and clarionet; now 
they are pouring forth tones so dreary that I wish 
myself back in the snake lair. A chant begins to 
fill the air, though what they sing I cannot dis- 
tinguish, but it is solemn and monotonous. This 
keeps on for some time and I join in on general 
principles. Suddenly Rodriguez grasps my hands 
and walks into the fire, or rather leaps over it; 
walks around and leaps it again. During this 
fire-test the orchestra keeps on playing frantically, 
the “tom-tom” beats furiously, and the chanting 
grows louder every moment. When we have 
jumped through the fire nine times, I, feeling by 
this time comfortably warmed up, Rodriguez 
turns to me and shakes both my hands, saying in 
solemn fashion that having stood the test of Sao 
Joao like brave men, he, Jose Something de Rodri- 
guez, is in the future by eternal bonds bound in the 
capacity of compadre to Doutor Algot Lange. 
Hurrah Sao Joao! Hurrah Compadre Lange! 
Hurrah Compadre Rodriguez! Hurrah Every- 
body! We then embrace ; everybody shakes hands 
and embraces, even to the drummer, who then 
renews his efforts in a glorious manner. As we 
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are the only three strangers in this settlement 
there are only three to make compadre. All the 
others have been compadre for many years, of 
course. But as each one of us, i. e., Skelly, Xininga, 
and myself, have to undergo the fire-test with 
everyone present, it takes a considerable time, until 
I venture to suggest that at least half a dozen 
compadres- to-be might jump through the fire at 
one time. Having thus been made compadre 
with the entire population over seventeen years 
of age, the little tin-cup torches are lighted and a 
procession forms to march through the brilliant 
avenue of blazing pirarucu oil. 

I am given the place of honour at the head of 
the procession, having on my right side Compadre 
Rodriguez. From now on it is nothing but Com- 
padre Lange, Compadre Rodriguez, and so on. 
Behind us came the rest of the family and visitors 
all dressed in their best shirts ; the women in truly 
resplendent skirts with polka dots and green 
stripes criss-cross. 

Everyone but the musicians, who form the rear- 
guard, carries either a piece of tapir meat, newly 
fried or roasted, and still sizzling in a large gourd, 
or some surufnm fish and forest turtle stewed and 
all prepared. Some carry a piece of macaxeira, or 
sweet mandioca root, as an offering, and some a 
dead coaii by its long bushy tail. I carry the tin 
of jam the boys had not finished and a can of 
unopened condensed milk officially designated to 
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serve as an offering to Sao Joao, but really pro 
bono publico. 

Now the “band” strikes up the same old, weird 
tune and we solemnly march past the houses where 
we are joined by other worshippers each with 
something in their hands, such as cacao soup, a 
basket of ripe lemons, or a couple of fresh eggs. 
Finally we arrive at our destination, the last house 
of the settlement where a young caboclo lives with 
his numerous family. Here a party of fifteen 
await our arrival and we are formally introduced, 
Compadre Lange, Compadre Antonio, etc., etc. 
They are all dressed for this gala occasion and 
some look very proud, while others, especially the 
young cdbocla girls, are bashful and awkward. 

Young inajd palms are cut and stuck in the 
ground outside, or else arranged in garlands and 
arcades between the rafters of the large open room. 
Little home-made lamps with crabwood oil are 
stuck in the clay wall in the back of this room, 
throwing a faint flickering light over the festive 
congregation. Benches have been put up along 
the walls and everybody sits down stiffly. Black 
coffee is served and the orchestra strikes up again, 
this time a gay tune, directed by my indefatigable 
and ambitious Skelly, who yesterday proved a 
virtuoso on the guitar and to-day, to my surprise, 
proves equally glorious on the clarionet! He is 
much appreciated by everybody. 

At a signal from Compadre Rodriguez every- 

ZO 
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body kneels in front of a pretty little home-made 
wooden chapel, draped with blue cloth. Inside 
is a highly coloured paper image. A long mass is 
read by Compadre Rodriguez and the congrega- 
tion repeats certain phrases in Latin, at the ter- 
mination of which a large sky-rocket is set oil, 
whizzing away to lose itself far out over the river. 
At the ter min ation of the hour-long mass twelve 
extra heavy sky-rockets are set off, eliciting much 
admiration. Now joy breaks loose; the chapel is 
closed up till next year; the orchestra after par- 
taking of inspiration in the form of cachassa, re- 
news with pent-up vigour its former efforts. 

The moon is uncertain in coming out, hiding its 
round face behind some ugly rain-clouds. Thun- 
der rumbles over the forests and we are advised 
to wait till midnight to start as the moon will then 
be high and the clouds probably dispersed. 

Now the dance begins. A hammock is strung 
up in one comer of the large room and there I sit 
down to rest and partake of fried tapir, cacao soup, 
and other delicacies of Amazonia. 

The young cdboclo , before referred to, who 
seems to carry a certain authority, now arranges 
a “lancier” dance and cotillion in which every- 
body takes part with the gravest faces imaginable. 
He even shouts the changes in the dance in what is 
intended to be French. It is here, among these 
good caboclos, way up on the Tocantins River, in a 
small isolated settlement that I now enjoy one 
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of the heartiest laughs it has ever been my good 
luck to experience. When the stiff-legged, tough 
old forester and rubber-worker, Raymundo, ven- 
tures out on the palm-room floor with clumsy, 
antiquated boots greased over with tapir fat, a 
diminutive relative in a green and scarlet skirt for 
a partner, trying to keep time with feet, hands, and 
head, but always two or three bars behind the 
rest of the dancers, running backwards when he 
should be in the middle of the floor, and running 
in circles when he should stand still, now and 
then repeating the French words such as “Avan- 
cez, dames, — messieurs,” then my self-control van- 
ishes and I roll out of the hammock absolutely in 
convulsions. The dance and the music stop, all 
want to see what has happened. Even Compadre 
Raymundo halts his antics and comes over to me. 
There certainly is merriment in little UrubU that 
night. 

At midnight I start up and announce my in- 
tention of leaving at once, so as to be able the 
following night to reach Xininga. In spite of the 
loud protestations from everybody I am deter- 
mined to go. I am warned that the moon is still 
hidden and that the night will be ugly, but never- 
theless we say good-bye and are escorted down to 
the canoe by the whole party embraced by every- 
body in turn, and set off. 

As we turn our bow downstream in the darkness 
of the night I glance toward gay little Urubti and 
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I see a farewell sky-rocket cleave the firmament in 
our honour. I fire a couple of rifle shots by way of 
a return adeos. 

Where could I have received from the hands of 
white, or more cultivated, people such cordial, 
frank, generous, unselfish treatment as was here 
accorded me by these poor, hard, struggling river 
people? My reception could not have been more 
cordial if they had been told that I was an ex- 
president or a high official. 

The current is strong and in our favour, helping 
to make three or four times the speed we could in 
going the other way. At 2.30 we pass Santa Clara 
de Jutahy. The night grows very dark and it is 
almost impossible to see. We pass some rocks at 
great speed and a little too close to suit me. Skelly 
soon falls asleep at the paddle, but Xininga keeps 
on, glad to be going homewards. I wake Skelly 
at 4.30. The current is getting too rapid and the 
rocks too many to make the journey safe in the 
dark. Therefore we stop at a small wet sand-flat 
in the middle of the river and, dragging the canoe 
out, spread a canvas on the sand and all drop into 
a deep sleep almost immediately. 

The sun is shining in our faces when we wake 
up. After preparing coffee and shaking the damp- 
ness out of our clothing we take to the paddle 
again. Early in the forenoon a stop is made at the 
large praya called Tijuc-assu (the large mud-flat), 
where we spend some time looking for turtle eggs 
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in the usual places but -without success; the river 
people have been ahead of us. We find, however, 
a number of jaguar tracks on the sand, leading 
down to a recently abandoned camp-fire of which 
the ashes are still fresh. We also see a lot of 
chameleon tracks. Many sting-rays have built 
their hatching holes close to the water’s edge. 

At 10.30 we make a modest lunch on an acarl 
fish that Skelly surprised in a small lagoon where it 
was imprisoned by the receding waters. I take a 
bath under somewhat difficult and uncomfortable 
circumstances for insects are as bad and per- 
secuting as ever. Shortly before sundown we 
arrive at the Xininga Island where I return the 
canoe, pay off my hired paddler, and settle in a 
hut waiting for the arrival of the launch that will 
take me back to Para. 

During the following day I have occasion to 
treat a number of sick people by administering 
hypodermic injections. They all seem pretty well 
used up by fever, and particularly two men, one 
very old and one very young, who are so far gone 
that it surprised me to discover a sign of life in 
them towards night. There are also some people 
with ulcerated legs. These I bandage after apply- 
ing iodoform. The gratitude of these people is 
great and I am given all sorts of things as well as 
pets which I accept as curiosities. 

At eight o’clock I creep carefully under the 
mosquito-net, taking particular precaution that 
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no mosquito shall accompany me, but neverthe- 
less after about two minutes that distressing, 
nerve-racking buzz in a high falsetto begins. The 
rest of the night is then spent chasing the mosqui- 
toes and killing them as fast as they can get in. 
Never before (and never later) have I experienced 
anything like this place for torture. It seems 
quite inexplicable to me how the little pests can 
get through the fine mesh of the net — but in they 
get. 

About one in the morning I hear the whistle 
of the launch and lose no time in getting my 
baggage together and piling it up on the beach. 
An hour later I am on board, comfortably seated 
in a hammock and steaming at full speed down- 
stream — that is, northward toward Para. I open 
the B. & W. medicine chest and take a heavy dose 
of quinine. Unnumbered times I have been bitten 
by malarial mosquitoes when visiting a patient 
groaning next door. I actually saw a mosquito in 
the act of biting a delirious fever patient, and a 
few seconds afterward the same mosquito changed 
victims and had its proboscis deep under my skin 
before I could kill it. This invaluable medicine 
outfit has so far saved the lives of three men 
and perhaps saved me prophylactically in a like 
manner. 

In the morning we hop over some sandbars in 
the river bottom. The captain rushes to the rail, 
lead in hand, but we hop no more. 
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A little later we land at Sao Joaquim on the 
right-hand bank of the Tocantins. This settle- 
ment, containing perhaps one hundred inhabitants, 
is prettily situated below some high banks. The 
entire right-bank is here densely forested with 
fine cabinet woods. Little work of any kind is 
going on. The people are all poor and in a sad 
state of health, and the towns we pass cn our way 
down-stream, such as Baiao and later Mocajuba, do 
not give any favourable impression, but the forest 
around these places is dense and full of some of 
the finest timber in the world. Very little or 
nothing is cultivated here. Two days later I 
arrive at Para in the best of health excepting that 
my legs are badly swollen from the insect bites. 

Here ends my first Tocantins journey. 




CHAPTER IX 


Up tHe Moju 

AVING in view a journey up the 
Moju River, to visit a savage tribe 
said to live there, above the first 
five cachoeiras , or rapids, I secure 
a large canoe or regatao from the 
Mayor of the town Ygarape Miry. This boat 
measures about thirty-five feet in length, has a 
beam of seven feet, and draws about twenty-four 
inches of water when fully loaded. As it later 
proves an ideal exploring vessel well-suited for such 
journeys as I undertook, withstanding even the 
hard knocks in being dragged over rapids, while 
some months later successfully buffeting heavy 
seas that foundered an Amazon steamboat of five 
hundred tons burden, almost on the same spot, it 
has a claim to careful description, including as well 
the outfit for the journey and the crew. The hull of 
this excellent craft is made of so-called ita-uba, or 
ironwood, giving both strength and elasticity. 
The keel and ribs are of jardna wood, which even 
excels our oak in strength and durability. The 
rising and gunwales are made of the famous 
Amazon wood, called by the natives acapi Z, making 
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as hard and tough a boat as could be desired, 
although with a disadvantage in the great weight 
of the craft when afloat. However, I do not 
consider this a drawback as I do not intend to go 
into the unknown with an insufficient crew. From 
about four feet abaft the bow begins a solid deck 
extending to the cabin or store-room. This room 
is capable of holding about one ton of merchandise, 
and takes in the whole width of the boat, extending 
from about amidships to within four feet of the 
stem. Here a wide-bladed hinge rudder governed 
by a solid tiller controls the direction of the boat. 

My full crew for this staunch vessel consists of 
four men at the oars and one at the rudder. On 
all my journeys these places are occupied by the 
following bucks: Skelly, the ambitious, athletic, 
short-set caboclo whom I have promoted to the 
rank of “forest-secretary”; Fiel, the remote 
brother of Skelly, a tall, muscular caboclo of quiet 
almost morose character; Hildebrando, another 
still remoter relative, a caboclo of a very light 
complexion, as strong as his brothers and of a 
lively temperament, unreliable in many things. 
The fourth is the notorious character Curupira 
(a name that in the Indian language means forest- 
spirit), an old hardened caboclo of great and varied 
experience and of remarkable individuality. The 
fifth I manage to pick up on the rivers, in any 
place where I may go, as there is usually some man 
anxious to go on a journey. Such men as I secure 
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in this way prove invaluable because of their local 
knowledge, and therefore as a rule axe assigned to 
piloting, where necessary. 

The food supply of the expedition is plentiful, 
and I count upon giving much away in lieu of 
money payments for favours. Money is of no use 
to the up-river people; they obtain all necessities 
through trading without ever beholding a coin or a 
bill. I have included in my supplies sugar, rice, 
salt, beans, flour, coffee, jerked beef, condensed 
milk, some imported packages of Quaker oats and 
grape-nuts, four large baskets of farina to serve the 
boys as a substitute for bread and cereals, and a 
sack of pao torrado or machine-toasted bread. Of 
vegetables we are absolutely deprived as there is 
nothing in the Para market to allow a supply to be 
put in — not even enough to last a few days. Of 
tools we carry a quantity of machetes or bush 
knives, steel axes and carpenter saws, besides a 
quantity of large nails and a few hammers. I 
have more than three thousand fish-hooks of all 
sizes, and a few dozen double pronged steel- 
harpoons. The tools, I judge, will be more accept- 
able to the savages than any other gifts. Our arms 
are plentiful and calculated exclusively for game, 
as it is my policy to handle the forest people with 
"kid gloves" and patience. The photographic 
outfit consists of a plate camera X 8>£) very 
troublesome, and a small 3A kodak giving but a 
m i n i m um of both and equally good results. I 
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also have a complete moving picture outfit with 
one thousand yards of negative film, but this 
proves a great encumbrance and invariably fails 
at the critical moment, causing me no end of dis- 
gust. The B. & W. medicine case, of course, accom- 
panies the expedition and proves itself invaluable; 
there is hardly a day that I am not called upon to 
render some service in this line. 

Thus equipped, we launch our craft, newly 
painted white, with the name Florence inscribed 
fore and aft. 

On a stormy September evening at eight o’clock 
we make our hawser fast to the stem of the steam 
launch Rio Moju, bound for the upper part of the 
river Moju with merchandise. 

My last impression as I leave Para with the 
Florence merrily trailing behind is the dear brown 
eyes of the patron and namesake of my exploring 
craft. 

Just as two bells in the first watch strike on an 
English tramp steamer anchored in the bay of 
Guajara, and as taps are sounding for the garrison 
of the city, we slip our moorings and, swerving and 
pitc hing , our craft trails out into the dark waters, 
towed behind the launch. Three boys were on 
board taking charge of its affairs. We expect to 
pick up the famous old Curupira some way up the 
Moju River. We enter this river at 11.30 and 
taking shifts at the helm and towing-line I spend 
the moonlit night looking at the pitch-blank 
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forests while the vessel makes the usual stops. 
“Zulu,” my white bull terrier, the official mascot, 
sleeps on top of the upper deck of the Florence. 

In the early morning we arrive at the mouth of 
the canal Ygarape Miry where I am to receive 
four oars from the builder of the canoe, but I find 
none there. We continue upstream and at a point 
below the Moju rubber plantation the steamer 
whistles for somebody to come out in mid-river. 

Soon an old, wiry, black man is seen paddling 
out and then he climbs on board. It is Curupira. 
At first he hesitates to come with me on such a 
long trip for his wife cannot be left in need during 
his absence and his legs besides are badly ulcerated. 
He finally assents, however, after I have given him 
a quantity of farina, sugar, coffee, beans, tobacco, 
and salt for his wife. With this he paddles back to 
his hut and soon reappears with his baggage con- 
sisting of an old, battered, tin trunk and a steel 
harpoon. We are quickly underway again and 
soon land at the plantation, where I am cordially 
greeted by my friend Dr. Goeldi. Here I purchase 
some gunpowder for the muzzle-loaders as this 
was neglected in Para. The captain of the launch 
is not yet sure whether he will navigate as far as a 
place called Curuga or only proceed as far as a 
homestead known as BemtevI, some fifteen miles 
below the first named place. 

For lunch the bucks prepare some jerked beef 
and swallow ckibtfi, while I indulge in a handful of 
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rolled oats and some river water. The water that 
I drink during my journeys is always filtered in a 
Berkefield filter; and this river is very muddy and 
turbulent. 

In the afternoon we stop at a half abandoned 
village, Cairary, where some demijohns of cachassa 
are put ashore, the only merchandise that this 
wretched place seems to require. And what a 
place of misery! The village is prettily situated 
on the high bank, the soil is fertile, the land never 
inundated, the forest full of hardwood timber, but 
nevertheless the people are starving, sick, and 
dejected, abandoning themselves to whatever new 
trouble comes along. There are two streets, one 
having eleven houses and the other five. Of these 
sixteen miserable dwellings, ten are uninhabited. 
A few old women stare at me as I stroll through 
the town; they look emaciated and half insane. 
One has a terrible deformity. Five little wan 
children stare wonderingly at me. I hurry on 
board and the launch is off again on its southward 
journey up the Moju. A mile farther our course 
is west, with numerous northern and southern 
deviations throughout the next four hours of 
navigation. The river-banks above the Cairary 
village, which is marked in the Album published 
by the State of Pari as a very flourishing city, are 
rather densely populated, i. e., a family living on 
each mile of water-front. We pass close to a rubber- 
worker who, with his young wife in a canoe, is 
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about to pay a visit to a neighbour living some 
four miles downstream. The gunwale of the canoe 
is dangerously near the water, but they paddle 
merrily along, knowing perfectly well how to 
balance themselves in the frail craft. Now and 
then some rubber-worker’s diminutive hut appears 
between the luxuriant but useless foliage of the 
river-bank. Ladders lead from the hut platforms 
to the water, showing that we are now independent 
of the ocean tides, whose effect as far up the river 
as this is but slightly felt. The water backs up 
during the high tide but has not the force of the 
tide farther down, consequently the annual rise of 
all the Amazon affluents is here more keenly felt. 
Long ladders have to be built in order to connect 
the houses with low water. 

Late in the evening we arrive at a homestead 
called BemtevI, owned by a young and enterprising 
Brazilian who has commenced clearing the jungle 
for future agricultural development. The captain 
of the Rio Moju, finding that there is no cargo to be 
obtained farther up, decides to turn downstream 
without delay, and we set to work taking our goods 
out of the hold to transfer to the Florence for the 
dash into the wilderness. Before leaving, the cap- 
tain gives me some mail to deliver up the river, and 
ten minutes afterwards we are moored to the 
rickety landing-stage and our bond with civilization 
is broken by the launch’s shrill departing whistle. 
I stop here to have a talk with the owner, who in- 





River travellers 

We pass dose to a young couple paddling their own canoe.”— (Page 158) 



Far above the virgin forest 
“ After some climbing we reach the forest- 
covered top and obtain a splendid 
view.” — (Page 180) 
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forms me that some years ago a German engineer 
attempted to ascend the Moju but was forced to 
give it up as his crew revolted. The Indians, he 
says, have a bad reputation up there and are 
constantly lying in ambush for any “whites” who 
venture far above the place called Curuga, a day’s 
paddling upstream from here. 

The bucks are so tired from loading the canoe 
that they fall asleep, all except Skelly, who helps 
me dispose the cargo so that the handling of the 
craft will not be impeded. At midnight we all 
tum in to await the morning flood tide to help our 
progress up-river. Old Curupira, who has selected 
the stem as his permanent resting place while 
on board, complains of ague and I give him ten 
grains of quinine; he lies shivering, coiled up like a 
monkey, so I cover him well with my army blan- 
ket. Skelly wraps himself in a hammock and goes 
to sleep on the roof. The others snore on top of 
packing-boxes. I had ordered six large tin-lined 
wooden chests to hold perishable goods during the 
expedition. These serve from now on as beds at 
night and as tables in the daytime. 

At 345 in the morning the alarm clock gives 
the signal for up-river paddling, and before I 
have my eyes well open we are off. The tide is 
merely perceptible, going less than one mile an 
hour, but with our steady paddling at twenty-six 
strokes a minute we make almost three miles an 
hour. As the promised oars were not forthcoming 
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at Ygarape Miry we have to tie the round paddles 
to long rods, using them as ordinary oars. At II 
a.m. we stop at the mouth of a small creek called 
Zino where we find fine clear water. Here I make 
a short reconnaissance into the forest and find on a 
low hill traces of an ancient human dwelling, 
with old, broken pieces of pottery scattered around. 
It had once been a substantial dwelling, but now 
trees are growing on the old brick walls. Old 
Curupira is sure that this was an old stronghold 
at the time of the war of the Cabanas (1835). 

It surprises me to find no insect pests of any 
kind, neither piums, nor mosquitoes, nor meruhims, 
nor sand flies, nor any others of the great variety 
of species that the Amazon valley offers the 
traveller for discomfort. In fact the air is cool and 
free, close to these brooks, and for that reason we 
always seek such places for the noon rest and 
perhaps even secure a refreshing bath. The land 
does not rise much above the level of the river, but 
the floral conditions have changed very markedly 
from those of the lower part. Species to a great 
extent remain the same, but their “grouping” and 
“draping,” so to speak, are different. The trees 
become higher and stouter, growing closer, as in a 
forest one would call “dense timber.” In the 
afternoon at four we stop at the only available 
landing place — that is, the only place we can find 
where the trees and bushes at the margin of the 
river allow us to approach the land itself. Here 
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we find an abandoned hut. Around it grow 
three lime-trees. We pick a sackful of limes. The 
boys climb the trees in a manner which I truly 
admire, and when I tell them to throw all the 
limes at me a genuine bombardment ensues. In 
their turn they express admiration for my skill in 
catching the fruits as they come sailing. A thing 
I often notice is that no natives can ever catch an 
object no matter how slowly and carefully it may 
be thrown. Afterwards we all take a bath and the 
bucks show great skill in swimming and diving. 
There are evidently no piranhas in this river, 
otherwise bathing or even rinsing one’s hands and 
feet would be out of the question, for the savage 
piranhas will tear a man to pieces if they get a 
chance. 

As the flood-tide sets in at five o’clock we pro- 
ceed, pad dling at a regular rate. Thus working 
the first day from 4 to 7, 7-30 to 1 1, I to 4, and 5 to 
II, or about sixteen hours, we are making good 
headway towards the far-off region of the mysteri- 
ous savages. The incoming tide at last is very 
weak; hardly any movement at all of the brown- 
black waters. 

At eight in the evening we stop at the house 
of a man called Candido dos Reis (Candido of the 
Kings) > w ho has been recommended to me as an 
expert woodsman and friend of the up-river Indians. 
Unfortunately he has been instructed by his 
patrao at Curuga to bring down a float of lumber as 
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far as the Moju plantation and is therefore un- 
certain what to do, as he wants to go with me. 
The question is solved by deciding that Candido 
shall remain until the matter can be settled by his 
employer at Curuga. In case he is allowed to 
accompany me a messenger will be sent back to 
advise him. I depart feeling doubtful about 
getting him. 

After the evening-meal the bucks feel disposed 
to row. Without resting they pull well and we 
make all of four miles until the tide turns. To- 
wards nine o’clock I fall into a heavy sleep inside 
the little cabin, which is so low one cannot stand 
upright. Skelly, who acts as the cook of the ex- 
pedition, has built a wood fire in an empty soap- 
box in the bow of the boat and grills the jerked 
beef on a stick which has been stuck into the moist 
earth with which the box has been filled. For my 
personal delectation he has prepared a potful of 
rice boiled with condensed milk. The bucks do not 
find enough nourishment in this dish, and prefer 
to eat their regular jerked beef with chibeh. They 
are willing and good-natured ; they like to talk and 
sing while paddling, but they are steady and un- 
tiring workers and need but little urging. 

Now and then I wake up to attend to various 
parts of my anatomy which are being attacked by 
carnivorous ants that must have come on board 
by the hundred and are paying for their passage in 
this ungrateful manner. Even the dog is half 
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crazy from the rapacity of these little fire ants. 
At 11.15 we moor at the entrance of a dark cavern- 
like ygarapS, called Satiba, after the voracious ant 
that always carries a green leaf in its mandibles. 
At first I object to spending the night at a place 
called after such an ant, but I finally decide that 
things could not be worse as far as torment is 
concerned, and I give in. Some creoline is dis- 
solved in water and with this the sides, floor, and 
roof of the cabin are saturated. 

The next morning I wake up late — that is, at 
5.30, and the crew, tired from their sixteen hours’ 
paddling of the previous day are still asleep. I 
hate to wake them, they sleep so hard; but, over- 
coming my sympathy, I gently pour a bucket of 
water down their backs. They spring up, wide- 
awake, and smiling as soon as they open their eyes 
and shake the water off, and about thirty seconds 
later we are under way. 

These morning hours, until nine o’clock, are 
wonderfully cool and fresh; everything looks very 
beautiful, every leaf and branch stands out with 
the greatest distinctness reflected in the waters, 
and the birds all wake up and shake their plumage. 
All Nature is alive and joyful. Soon, however, 
come the dead, hot hours of the day, when all 
humanity suffers and even animal life seems dead. 
Then not a leaf stirs, not a twitter is heard, until 
four in the afternoon. The last hour before sunset 
grows tolerably cool again, thousands of crickets 
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sing, and birds keep in constant activity until 
nightfall. Then come the long hours of dreary, 
soul-depressing darkness lasting twelve “eternal” 
hours, when nothing but the croaking of the frogs 
and toads in the swamps is heard, and the harrow- 
ing noises of all the prowling, nocturnal denizens 
of the Amazon jungle. The only pleasure on such 
occasions is to throw hook and line into the water, 
and the constant excitement of the catch keeps 
you awake till late. 

This morning only Fielo, Curupira, and Hilde- 
brando paddle, while Skelly builds the breakfast 
fire in the soap-box and prepares coffee. We all 
have some toasted bread crusts with this and feel 
perfectly happy. We pass a settlement owned by a 
thrifty Portuguese. He has built a vegetable 
garden on stilts out in the river close to his landing- 
stage. We stop and ask for permission to pluck 
a few leaves of a cabbage-like plant. He grace- 
fully assents; we thank him and give him a few 
fishhooks and go on. We soon pass a high bank, 
some twenty-five feet above the river, on which a 
settler has built a pretty little mandioca estab- 
lishment. 

Swarms of swallows ( andorinhos ), veritable 
clouds of them, are flying close to the water, making 
the air resound with twitterings and singings, now 
and then splashing the water with their wings. 
They are taking their morning bath. At 7.30 
we heave in sight of Curuga. This is the ultimate 
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point of steamboat navigation on the Moju River. 
Above there are no commercial settlements to 
make it worth while for the steamer to ascend. 
Only a score of small habitations are to be found 
higher up and they receive any merchandise they 
may need from Senhor Irineu, the “boss” of Curu- 
ga. Curuga is situated at a sharp turn of the river, 
on a plateau about fifty feet above the water. It 
consists of about three houses, all of wood and 
palm-leaf construction, overlooking a large clear- 
ing where mandioca is grown on a large scale. 
The distance from here to Para is calculated at 
225 miles. 

I spend some twenty minutes in conversation 
with this progressive man and explain my desire 
to obtain Candido’s guidance on my journey up- 
river. He promises to send this very morning for 
Candido, ordering him to follow me at express 
speed in a small canoe (montaria) so as to overtake 
us in a couple of days. Before leaving I secure a 
needle and some thread to mend my clothing and, 
besides, we are presented with a dozen eggs. In 
return I give a can of condensed milk and a picture 
of the "Flatiron Building” in New York. His 
surprise is great in seeing such an architectural 
monster, and I have my doubts whether he under- 
stands it yet, because when I last saw him he was 
looking at the famous building upside down. 

The bucks paddle steadily. The river does not 
seem to have become much narrower, its average 
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width approximating three hundred feet. Later we 
take an accurate measurement some twenty-five 
miles farther up and find it is 230 feet from shore 
to shore. 

The marshy character of the banks still pre- 
dominates, showing that in the season of high water 
this part of the land becomes at least partly in- 
undated. In places the elevation is comparatively 
great and we find through reconnoitring that some 
distance from the river the land invariably rises 
to a plateau on either side. 

At ten o’clock we pass what the people call a 
“port” or landing place behind which is a human 
habitation. We see two brown-skinned, little 
tots watch us from behind the trees and then they 
run full speed up to a little house. Curupira, who 
stands at the helm, speaks in a voice that one would 
not judge could carry very far, but nevertheless 
it is heard some three hundred feet away by a 
woman. The conversation, translated, takes this 
course: “Hello, child Maria, how is Dona Luiza 
your mother, and godfather ( Compadre ) Jose, your 
father?” “Thanks, — very well, and how are 
you, Compadre Curupira?” “Thanks, — I have had 
the fever the last two months, but Compadre Doutor 
Lange here is treating me, and with the help of 
Our Lady, I am better.” “Won’t you stop and 
come up and see the family?” “No, Compadre 
Doutor Lange is journeying to the headwaters 
and we are in a hurry.” Finally we decide to 
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stop and go ashore for some ten minutes. This 
house, standing in the forest at the foot of the 
sloping bank, was once well built with clay walls, 
but now it is rapidly decaying. We greet the 
family and give the little children the usual travel- 
ler’s blessing. 

At one point we pass a cluster of palm trees, 
Javarys, of which one tall one may be classed as a 
“nature fake.” Instead of ending in the crown 
of long, graceful, plumate leaves as any ordinary 
Javary palm would do, it has, through some cap- 
rice of nature, subdivided into twenty-one trunks 
instead of twenty-one leaves, each one of these 
trunks being supplied with the usual crown. At 
5.30 we sight a “port” or rather a hole in the 
right-hand bank, where I decide to moor our 
canoe. Just opposite once stood the Pedreira 
settlement, now deserted. Were it not for the 
typical and distinct capoeira growth this aban- 
doned little village would now be indistinguishable. 
In holes and scattered around I find old bricks, 
and pieces of pottery of modem origin, and here 
and there a piece of glass, and other signs of 
settlement. 

7 p.m. We are through with our modest supper 
and are resting a while waiting for the moon to 
appear. The night is too dark, the current too 
uncertain, and the navigation generally too diffi- 
cult to undertake to go on in the absolute darkness 
that is experienced only in the Amazon region. I 
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make myself comfortable on board smoking my 
pipe while the bucks roll cigarettes of scrapings 
from the long, spindle-shaped roll of tightly 
compressed Acara River tobacco. Skelly, the 
artist of the expedition, accompanies himself on 
the guitar, singing sad and weird river songs about 
the stars and the "lonely mother moon,” now and 
then changing over into some love song. He plays 
with a truly remarkable technique which could 
never be obtained by study; and the neat rapidity 
and certainty with which he plays the more ad- 
vanced chromatic scales is really wonderful when 
it is remembered that he is nothing but a caboclo 
with no education whatsoever. They are a merry 
lot of boys, laughing and joking at everything 
they happen to think of; even the hoarse croaking 
of some frog is to them a source of merriment; the 
poor frog is criticized and made fun of till it cer- 
tainly would be mortified could it understand. 

I creep out of the hatchway of my cabin roof 
(where a sliding door has been made) and talk to 
old Curupira. As usual he is huddled up in the 
stem, not mixing much in the merriment of the 
bucks. He likes to meditate in his own peculiar 
manner. We have already become great friends, 
and he seeks constantly the advice of “ Compadre 
Doutor” in many things and affairs of the outer 
world. He is truly a forest spirit. The deepest 
and densest jungle holds as little mystery for him 
as a familiar New York street for me. As he walks 
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through the forest heknows all the trees and plants, 
the birds, the reptiles, and the mammals; he talks 
to them with confidence, and he pours out the tales 
of his troubles to the trees. He feels, no doubt, in 
his own unfathomable manner, their psychism, as 
a spirit in each tree and plant. They are to him, 
therefore, living beings with souls with which he 
can enter into communication. Many are the 
times, in later days, when I would see this thin, 
sinewy man of sixty or seventy (or even eighty, 
nobody can know or judge not even himself) walk 
around in the thick jungle, absolutely nude, ferret- 
ing out the hiding-places of all sorts of animals 
and, with his long claw-like fingers, crushing the 
life out of them. 

When I ask him what he has in his old battle- 
scarred tin trunk he shows me the oddest things of 
a man's trave lling outfit that I have ever beheld. 
An old pair of trousers with thousands of stitches 
and patches; an old jack-knife; a flint-and-steel; 
a couple of rifle cartridges although he never 
owned a rifle; thread and needle; four or five kinds 
of dried roots of medicinal herbs; three little pan- 
pipes made of reeds, to charm tapir, deer, and 
forest turkey ( ’mutum ), and a jaguar tooth to be 
tied around his neck to ward off attacks at night 
of this big cat. “This bahii (trunk)” he says, 
“has travelled with me throughout the centre.” 
It looked it, indeed. 

By this time the night is beautifully moonlit, 
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and we go on. From the pitch-dark mysterious 
forest issue strange and bewildering sounds; many 
sounds I am familiar with, especially those of the 
various frogs which continually call for “Rubber — 
Rubber” and “Oohuh — Oohuh, ” but so many 
unknown to me that I listen with profound in- 
terest to Curupira’s tales and his descriptions of 
the source and peculiarities of each other. 

Every day around nightfall — i. e., about six 
o’clock, we hear a sound as if several factory 
whistles were tooting in the distance, bidding the 
toiling workers “knock-off” for the day. The 
illusion is striking and to me pleasant, through its 
associations, although here an absurdity. 

It carries one’s mind from the wilds of the jungle 
to the busy, overcrowded life of a great city. 

There is another sound as if a heavily laden, 
slowly drawn waggon is passing over a rough coun- 
try road, the dry axles continually creaking, and 
there is the dismal turmoil of the howling red 
monkey pouring forth a series of roars that would 
cause the uninitiated to believe that a hundred 
lions have broken loose. Another is a sharp, in- 
tense cough coming from the jungle cat prowling 
around for game. Then is heard an innocent 
whistle, as if somebody around the comer re- 
cognizes me and wants to call my attention; 
this comes from the tapir, — a short, repeated 
“Phwuit.” 

Towards nine in the evening we arrive at a place 
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where the river suddenly narrows and has the 
appearance of a deep canyon-like canal. 

I have travelled through many a remarkable 
stretch of Amazonian landscape, but here the 
majestic beauty of the tall trees with their foliage 
of twisting creepers and bushrope produces an 
overwhelming effect as we glide slowly and silently 
between the dark shapes, the moon now and then 
shining down on us. 

We are approaching the last human habita- 
tion on this long river with a mysterious source. 
At 9.30 we pass Santa Maria, a small hut, 
where no light nor sign of life is visible. A few 
minu tes later we are opposite the house of Jos6 
Pantoja, which means that we are now leaving 
behind us the last habitations of men who speak 
a civilized tongue and wear civilized clothing. 

There lies now before us nothing but virgin 
territory. The next inhabited human dwellings, I 
hope, will be those of the Indian tribe at the head- 
waters, — people who have not yet entered into 
definite relationships with men of the outer world. 
There I shall be in a region where few men have 
been, and, as far as known in modem times, no 
European or American has ever set his foot. 

At 11 p.m. we make fast at the mouth of a 
small brook, babbling gaily between clusters of 
Javary palms. Zulu, the bull terrier, makes her 
usual vigilant round from bow to stem, licks old 
Curupira’s face, and drops off to sleep at my feet. 




CHAPTER X 


Meeting Strange Indians 

five the next morning I arouse the 
boys and after a quick breakfast 
we push on. At the next turn of 
the river we see a small peninsula 
formed by the mouth of a small 
creek. The ground on this tongue of land 
is pounded flat by otters. The character of 
the landscape now reminds me much of the 
banks of the Javary and Itecoahy rivers of my 
former expedition on the Upper Amazon with 
their broken, steep banks of yellow sand and 
clay. The forest is growing low and serrated 
again, the real timber tracts appearing farther 
inland. 

At seven we pass the outlet of a large and tor- 
tuous lake; at eight an abandoned hut built years 
ago by a man called Diogo. Almost opposite is a 
sand-flat, the first we have seen so far on the Moju 
River, and there we go ashore to look for turtle 
eggs, as formerly we did on the Tocantins River. 
Tied to a tree we discover an old empty match-box 
and the faint indistinct remains of a camp-fire. 
These may be the traces of a half-insane river 
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character called Chico who has been heard of in 
these river sections. 

The high bush growing close to the water front 
constantly reveals large flocks of brown birds with 
fine crowns. They cry hoarsely as we pass, flop 
heavily some ten or fifteen yards ahead, and settle 
on the swaying branches. With my air-rifle I kill 
one of these birds called ciganas, to provide bait 
for the night fishing. My air-rifle is no ordinary 
one; it sends a .22 bullet clean through a half- 
inch pine board. It proves efficient in killing 
small ma mm als and birds even eighty feet away. 
Shortly after lunch we arrive at a great sand-flat 
where we again go ashore to look for turtle eggs, 
but to our disappointment find that they have been 
collected by some one else. By whom? is the 
question. Can it be the Indians already, or is 
some downstream hunter ahead of us? Then 
from between the trees on the opposite bank I 
discover a thin film of smoke rising vertically into 
the calm atmosphere. Instinctively, I feel an 
increased pulsation of my heart. I call, and re- 
ceive an answer in a distinct, childish voice. In a 
hole in the forest wall I discover a man and two 
boys busily engaged in skinning three wild hogs 
which they killed a few hours before. A fire is 
burning and over this they are heating water in a 
large pot to scald the hogs. They receive us with 
tokens of great friendship, saying that they are on 
their way down the river to the povcado with their 
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game. Povoado means “populated (territory).” 
The man proves to be the owner of a hut we passed 
yesterday below the last habitations. His name is 
Crispim, and the two young boys helping him are 
relatives of his wife. They look like smart, bright 
youngsters of about thirteen and fourteen years of 
age. Crispim gives me the side of a hog and in 
return I give him some biscuits and a few fish- 
hooks. 

At 3 P.M. we leave this place, which I christen 
Porto dos Porcos or the Port of the Hogs. 

In the later afternoon we reach the outlet of a 
lake close to the turn of the river. The banks here 
are very high and forest-clad, giving the river 
again the appearance of a deep and dark canyon. 
We take our great iron-pot ashore to prepare the 
pork for supper, and I mark down this place as 
Porto do Panelldo, the Port of the Great Pot. In 
this practical manner I shall always be able to 
identify locations by characteristic names which 
are more easily remembered than others less differ- 
entiated, such as trees or even numbers. A penin- 
sula rising some fifteen feet above the river level 
is here formed by the junction of the two water- 
courses — the lake and the river. The appellation 
“lake,” therefore, is not appropriate, as there is no 
source; it would seem more correct to designate this 
body of water as a cul-de-sac merely. 

While bathing I fill the soles of my feet with the 
long, needle-fine, and very tough spines of the 
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Javary palm which have dropped into the river 
and are now treacherously resting on the bottom 
close to the banks. I have a painful time extracting 
the spines, most of them having to be cut out 
bodily with a scalpel. 

The bucks have lit a great fire on top of the 
bank, and are boiling the side of the hog. They 
squat around the fire and sing and play the guitar, 
now and then giving a stir to the contents of the 
pot and inhaling the appetizing fragrance. They 
are happy at the thought of filling their stomachs. 

At 9 p.m. we start off through the narrow river 
winding out and in; hardly ever running straight 
for more than two hundred yards. The left bank 
is high and gently sloping, while the right bank is 
low but steep. 

We continue to paddle upstream, steadily. I 
fall asleep in my cabin with the hatch wide open 
for ventilation, and I am aroused by a heavy 
downpour. Even after closing the hatch the 
water keeps on dripping in and wetting everything. 
The carpenter made a structural mistake, and it 
will cause me some inconvenience until I can get it 
remedied. 

Exactly at midnight we cease the labours of the 
day and tie to a tree on the bank. We are at 
Porto das Chuvas or the Port of the Rains. 
Old Curupira has eaten too much of the stewed 
hog for his comfort and is coiled up in a knot at 
the stem with an acute attack of indigestion. I 
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give him a B. & W. pepana pill and in one hour he 
is as talkative and mysterious as ever. 

The next morning at 5.45 we are under way and 
encounter a strong current from the very outset, 
but after some miles have been traversed with 
hard work everybody pulling on the oars, the river 
widens again and the current slows down to two 
miles. In the early forenoon we pass a long and 
unexplored affluent which we call Mamorana from 
the predominating feature of its vegetation. 
Curupira has travelled up this creek five days in a 
light canoe without coming to its headwaters. It 
is a left-hand affluent — that is, from the west, and 
probably comes from the south running parallel 
with the Tocantins for a considerable distance. 

Close to the mouth of this stream we pass under 
a high bank or terra cahida, which means “fallen 
land. ” The brink is some sixty feet almost 
vertically above the river. The cut shows reddish- 
yellow clay and sand. As the water in the wet 
season comes rushing down upon this from a right- 
angle turn, it keeps on excavating, and the forest 
on top falls with the caving in of the foundation. 
This phenomenon is seen on a much larger scale 
on the Tocantins and on the Amazon during the 
rainy season, when whole estiraoes or stretches cf 
river-bank often miles in length fall in. Such 
terra cahidas are often dangerous to passing 
vessels. 

I keep myself busy during the forenoon by 
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stowing things away and taking notes of all kinds, 
after first having washed the cabin and painted 
the ribs and planks over with concentrated creo- 
line as a disinfectant. Later we stop at the old, 
abandoned hut of a Para merchant. Some years 
ago he sent ten men up here who worked the rubber 
for a season and left. The reason for the desertion 
of the house was evident when I saw last season's 
highwater mark a couple of feet below the roof. 
The house itself is comparatively well built and is 
situated in a clearing in the dense forest around it. 
No cultivation has been attempted. The trees 
surrounding the house at a distance of fifty feet are 
tall and very stout, giving the appearance of an 
impenetrable inhospitable wall. The roof is 
covered with shingles and the floor is well made of 
boards, and, excepting the upstream side of the 
walls washed away by the river, the house is well 
preserved. A scale with a twenty-five-kilo iron 
weight tells the story of much rubber in the forests. 
Some human bones lie under the floor in a comer 
of the room. The kitchen bears signs of recent 
occupation ; charred wood and mutum , forest 
turkey feathers, lie in a heap under a wooden 
tripod arrangement. 

We leave this desolate place as soon as possible. 
The average temperature is rising to 93 0 Fahren- 
heit in the shade at 3 p.m. This is probably due 
to the fact that the river is cutting through deep 
forest, with few cooling breezes reaching us at the 
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bottom of this channel. The humidity is fairly 
constant and averages 90 per cent. 

A little after noon we reach an opening in the 
forest accessible from the river, and I call it the 
Port of the Dish, as our only piece of crockery 
is accidentally broken here. Boiled eggs, “corn- 
flakes,” and cooked pork make up my lunch. 

As we go on, the current grows very strong and 
we stop to cut varas or ten-foot poles with which to 
punt the canoe along. We sight the mouth of the 
Ygarape Ipeka, so-called by the Indians according 
to old Curupira and Skelly, who last year had been 
up to these upper reaches of the river on a rubber- 
hunting expedition equipped by the Mayor of the 
village Ygarape Miry on the Lower Moju. In 
front of the mouth of this creek there is a little 
island the first we have noticed so far, and on this 
island is a bank formed of sand and earth and dry 
leaves. 

Old Curupira, even long before we set foot 
ashore, shouts that here we will surely find turtle- 
eggs, or chameleon eggs, for supper, and, sure 
enough, we discover some forty newly laid tracacha 
eggs. 

Close by, a steep hill, about one hundred feet in 
height, rises abruptly, forming a terra cahida. 
The river becomes narrow, scarcely forty feet in 
width, and the current is consequently very strong. 
I timed it and found it to be six and a half miles an 
hour. The ten-foot poles are here inadequate and 
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we have to pull the craft by the line to conquer 
this “mill-race.” 

The landscape soon becomes open and less 
monotonous, producing imperceptibly an exhilarat- 
ing effect on us all. There is something different 
every moment for the eye to rest on. At five we 
pass the mouth of the lake called Ipeka. A long, 
narrow sand-ridge is in the middle of the river, with 
but scant vegetation, and on the left-hand bank we 
see a flock of howling monkeys who are not howling 
but just going from tree to tree at a good speed. 
It is a family excursion of several hundred, with 
mothers carrying their little ones tightly clasped 
around the belly. A swarm of ugly black wasps 
is the next thing. Their nest must have been 
disturbed by some inquisitive monkey for they 
appear very angry, and for a moment we come near 
running aground because the bucks are forced to 
scurry for shelter. 

Anxious to reach a good place for camping, they 
push hard on the paddles and poles and at eight 
o’clock we arrive at one that is satisfactory; in fact 
it is a very dark night, so dark that we must give 
up navigation. Supper consists of coffee with the 
toasted bread-crusts bought in Para, and, not 
th inking of any better name, I call this camp Fao- 
torrado, which translated from Portuguese means 
“Toast.” 

We get away early in the morning, anxious to 
make time up the river. I notice that the wood we 
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cut for the camp-fire is a beautiful purple colour and 
is besides very hard and dense. It is part of a large 
tree on top of the bank, and its colour and fine 
grain interest me. 

The river grows wider as we continue, the 
current slower, and we take to the paddles again 
as the water is eight feet deep. The temperature 
at seven in the morning, that is one hour after 
sunrise, is 77 0 Fahrenheit. The average height of 
the land above the river is now some fifteen feet. 
At eight we sight a high bank at the end of a long 
estirao where we moor at the foot of the forest-hill, 
and accompanied by the boys I climb up the steep 
red clay. In places the clay formation of this hill 
has been eroded by the rain and shaped into pecu- 
liar pillar-like projections which through the action 
of the sun have become partly baked and solidified. 
Many curious figures stand here and there. The 
incline is steep, almost perpendicular, and I have 
to use a pick-axe with which to haul myself up. 
After some twenty minutes of steady and difficult 
climbing we reach the forest-covered top and 
obtain a unique and truly splendid view of the 
immense surrounding forest. Nothing but forest 
and forest extending as far as I can see. 

The height of the outlook above the water can 
not be less than 250 feet judging by a tall castanha 
or Brazil-nut tree below. It is a sight one cannot 
easily forget, after travelling in the sombre, closed- 
in swamps and rivers, now to look down upon this 
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vast and majestic desolation. I feel as if I were 
up in a balloon. Below flows the Moju River like 
a twisting ribbon, making a turn at the foot of this 
hill and running almost parallel with itself for a 
distance until it comes from a true southern direc- 
tion and is lost to sight among the trees. From the 
top of this hill I take some photographs, after 
having first cut an opening through the trees to 
obtain a better view. Our descent is rapid as we 
let ourselves down by the aid of bushropes at- 
tached to the trees. 

We paddle and punt on upriver till eleven o’clock, 
then reaching a fine little brook with cool crys- 
talline water. Its merry rippling sound is heard 
at a great distance, and I call it the “Rumbler” 
( YgarapS Zoador). It falls into the Moju from a 
bed of hard, iron-coloured clay worn smooth by the 
water. Here for a couple of hours we stop, and 
lunch after taking a bath. We enjoy sitting down 
on the wet clay facing the mouth of the brook and 
allowing ourselves to be whirled or shot at great 
speed out into the river when the pressure of the 
water on our backs has grown sufficient. 

At eight that night we are in a fairly good place, 
and the bucks having travelled a long distance 
that day are t alking themselves to sleep on the roof 
of the canoe. They are covered with old trousers 
and shirts, and will soon be oblivious to ordinary 
sounds. 

We are suddenly aroused by the violent barking 
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of Zulu, my mascot ; somebody is approaching in a 
canoe. We all start up, not knowing what to 
think, because we are now in the region inhabited 
only by Indians. Curupira hails the strange 
canoe and voices answer gaily. 

It is only Candido arriving with the two young- 
sters we had seen the other day skinning the hogs. 
He had received the message at Curuga and had 
soon followed, paddling day and night to overtake 
us. We all get up and warmly greet this welcome 
addition to our crew for we will now be fully 
equipped to fight against the heavy current. At 
last I can give the full roster of the crew of my 
exploring vessel. It is: 

1. Algot Lange, chief. 

2. Candido, counsellor and paddler. 

3. Curupira, counsellor, scout, hunter, and 

steersman. 

4. Skelly, secretary, cook, musician, and 

paddler. 

5. Fielo, paddler and tool-greaser. 

6. Hildebrando, paddler and lampman. 

7. Antonio, handyman and scout. 

8. Eneas, handyman and scout. 

Refreshed by a cup of hot coffee we start again 
and paddle all night. I name this last place Port 
Union. At 5.30 in the morning we see a hut 
built by Chico, the half-witted forester. Skelly 
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and Candido go ahead in the small montaria 
Candido had come in, and which from now on 
serves as a scouting canoe, to examine the shack for 
traces of recent habitation. On the floor they fin d 
a broom of the style adopted by the Indians (ac- 
cording to Curupira), made of Bacaba-palm fibres. 
Moored under the banks we find a ubd or cedar 
dug-out, a small fifteen-foot affair made by Indians. 

The forest again is growing less monotonous, and 
the land is higher. In places we meet the unusual 
sight of a forest-clad ridge rising to a height of 
some one hundred feet above the surroundin g 
tree-tops, forming a grand amphitheatre. 

At seven o’clock Skelly shouts, “There are the 
Indians!” At the extreme end of the estirao 
appears a canoe manned by three naked men. 
But they are not Indians. By the painted canoe 
we judge that we have some down-river hunters 
returning from a long expedition. They approach 
and we hail them. They have a boatful of wild 
hogs, and one tapir trailing behind in the water, 
bloated by decomposition. This is a typical case 
of the stupid ignorance of these people. There 
are good and bad river people, fortunately most of 
them are good. The bad are usually natives of the 
southern Brazilian states. Take these men for 
example. They have about eight hundred pounds 
of meat; some in the boat and some floating behind 
towed with bush-cord. They have deliberately 
gone some eighty miles from their homes up the 
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river and into the woods with no salt nor any 
preservative for the game which they expect to kill. 
To-morrow night when they arrive at their homes 
down in the povoado they will have nothing but a 
heap of putrifying and stinking meat, not fit for 
human food. They pass us with hardly a greeting 
and hurry down with the current. Curupira and 
Candido tell me that some months ago these 
hunters on one of their excursions had been camp- 
ing below the Port of the Big Pot when a canoe with 
Indians came in search of the “civilized,” to 
enter into friendly relations with them, and that 
some of the Indians were killed from ambush by 
these hunters armed with rifles, the Indians having 
nothing but bows and arrows. The Indians were 
further handicapped by having with them their 
wives and children. Such an attack tends to keep 
the Indians wild and suspicious and it certainly 
will not make my reception any more cordial if I 
come to the tribe to which they belonged. 

At ten we stop for rest at the mouth of a creek 
and lunch on fried tucunare fish. Afterwards I 
take ten grains of quinine on general principles 
and sleep until one in the afternoon. 

Then we are off again. No unusual incident 
occurs and there is no change of scenery to break 
the monotony. The heat during the afternoon 
grows intense and I have to do all my writing under 
the hatch. A few days ago I was careless in letting 
the sun strike my neck and arms, and consequently 
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these places are now scarlet, with the skin peeling 
off by the square inch. When we camp at eight 
in the evening Curupira and the two youngsters 
return from some advance scouting and bring 
with them seven large game fish ; one piracupii, two 
jacundds, and four tucunares. Some are now being 
boiled, some fried, to suit the various palates. I 
can recommend the tucunare and jacunda as fish 
of the first order — even for an epicure. After our 
supper the alarm clock is set for two in the morning 
and we all turn in to sleep the sleep of the just. 

This is Sunday morning. Nobody heard the 
alarm clock, so the bucks claim, and it is very 
likely, as I did not hear it myself although the 
clock is scarcely twenty-four inches from my head. 
It is now 5 a.m. and we are under way trying to 
make up for lost time. 

My fountain-pen generously furnished by the 
Waterman people in New York is unfortunately 
swept overboard by an overhanging branch under 
which we glide, and I moan the loss of so useful an 
article. The pen, especially a Waterman, is indeed 
mi gh tier than the sword, or even the rifle, for me. 

During the forenoon I measure a typical estirao 
with a tape line to obtain an average length for 
one of these straight stretches of river. This one 
is 1520 feet or something more than a quarter of 
a mile. Then we paddle at our regular rate of 
twenty-six strokes per minute with all hands 
working, and it requires fifteen minutes to cover 
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the distance. This gives an actual speed of one 
statute mile an hour or about fourteen miles a day. 
The river here measures 134 feet in breadth. At 
noon we stop at a praya, or sand-flat, called by the 
Indians Tapi-yra, where we collect thirty-seven 
chameleon eggs. These taste good providing you 
eat them when they are well boiled, and with salt ; 
and when you are hungry with no other food in 
prospect. 

At length we come to an estirao cut through sand- 
stone, which has a foot of sand and humus on top, 
sustaining a forest growth as dense as ever. In 
the afternoon at four the stream narrows to 
about forty feet and the current grows swift. At 
night we moor at the mouth of a dark ygarapS, and 
here I develop one of my photographic plates to 
verify the accuracy of my exposures. It rains and 
we spend a miserable night, as the rain drips through 
the roof. At four in the morning we are off again, 
using the poles. We soon pass the “ Monk Island,” 
where about forty years ago some Jesuit priests 
were slaughtered by the Indians whom they had 
come to convert, and a little later we see an aban- 
doned ubd or dug-out which has either been left 
there by the Indians or has drifted down from their 
territory. 

Just before noon we make a rich find of turtle 
eggs, over one hundred, and we revel in these for 
lunch. On a small island above our lunch-camp 
we find the footprints in the sand of what appears 
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to be Indians. Curupira thinks so on account of 
not finding any marks of the toes; he claims that 
Indians walk with their toes turned upwards. I 
don’t believe it. 

In the later afternoon we discover a small 
abandoned hut, which Skelly points out as the one 
he inhabited last year when he was exploring 
rubber for his former patrao. 

Asmallisland comes in sight just before nightfall, 
which I call Pedregulho Island on account of the 
gravel that covers it. As usual we find tapir 
tracks all around, but we make so much noise in 
travelling that we scare the game away long before 
we can get as hot. Skelly gives us his usual sere- 
nade on the roof. His voice, when singing love 
songs, is a bellow having little of an amorous 
character. I greatly doubt if a bashful maiden 
would venture near the source of such a volcano 
of unearthly noises. Candido, whom I have 
entrusted with the actual work of navigation, is a 
serious man of about thirty-five. He presents the 
usual type of the seringueiro, square of shoulder, 
heavy deltoid muscles developed through paddling, 
and an enviable pair of arms. Otherwise he is lean 
and of an unhealthy colour. He has Indian blood 
in his veins. 

We map out our plans for the morning believing 
that it will be an important day and then we turn 
in. 

At four we are up beginning to prepare and to 
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trim our gear to be in readiness for the cachoeira or 
rapid which we expect to encounter and resume 
our journey. 

Half an hour later we reach a travessao or channel 
of the cachoeira Itapeua (Indian for flat stone 
rapid). Some rocks half submerged slightly ob- 
struct the river bed causing a fall of about half a 
foot. We soon get stuck between two rocks and 
we all push hard with our poles. As we jerk loose 
the craft tips over and I fall into the water so 
awkwardly that my back strikes a submerged 
rock. Curupira hauls me up as I am unable to 
help myself. It takes us, excluding the time lost 
in fishing me out of the water, just five minutes to 
pass this first travessao. At eight sharp we halt 
at the foot of the first cachoeira or rapid on the 
Moju River. The bucks undress completely and 
let themselves slide into the water to explore the 
river bottom. We find a good piece of rope some 
sixty feet long, and a frying pan, left by some 
civilized cachoeira traveller who undoubtedly was 
wrecked. We greet the acquisition of the rope 
with joy as we need all we can get. Two of the 
bucks wade with the rope through the rapid current 
to a tree on the shore. Taking a turn around the 
tree, the canoe is pulled up to it by the seven men 
working together. Arrived at the tree, we jump 
into the water to steady the canoe against the 
force of the current, while the rope is made fast at 
another point some fifty feet higher up and the 
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process of pulling repeated, till we are safely 
through this first rapid. 

At last we reach the calm water above the head 
of it and feeling pretty well used up we stop for 
rest and lunch. 

Not knowing whether the next cachoeira is near 
or far, we start ahead to reach it as soon as possible. 
Although some of the boys have been in this region 
before, their ideas of distance are confused and 
unr eliable. To one the distance of a mile is near, 
while to another forty miles is only a little way off. 
Near in Portuguese is per to and very near is 
pertinho. I well remember a certain caboclo who 
used to accompany me on the Javaiy River who 
would call a four days’ march pertinho. I give 
the men a good talking to as they misguide me too 
often on distances, until I learn to understand 
their meaning of the words perto and Id. 

Now we are practically in the hunting grounds 
of the Indians whom we expect to encounter to- 
morrow, if we succeed in passing the next and much 
larger rapid. In the afternoon I fire two rifle shots 
with the intention of being heard by the Indians. 

Candido and Skelly tell me that when they 
want to announce themselves they always fire 
twice, as the Indians identify their established 
friends with the two shots. 

The next morning we are off at five. The scout 
canoe is sent ahead with Curupira and youngster 
to reconnoitre. It is our plan to proceed as far as 
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we can. No doubt the Indians will investigate our 
identity and acceptability without revealing their 
own presence and will then, if the impression is 
favourable, come openly to us. I should much 
prefer to take the exploring vessel to the very 
maloca or tribal village of the Indians than to make 
my headquarters below the falls at a considerable 
distance from them, but all depends upon the 
navigability of the next four rapids. We sight a 
landing called by the Indians Iraruna, and Curu- 
pira scouts ahead shouting for the Indians. 

At 7.15 we land at the first “port” of the In- 
dians. The bank is some fifteen feet above the 
river. Trees and bush have been felled and lie 
half submerged at the foot of the bank. Here we 
moor the craft and crawl up to investigate a little 
shelter built on the top. 

A small primitive shelter it is indeed, the work 
of our savages, whose tribal name nobody yet 
knows. The roof is covered with ubussri palm 
leaves. The floor has three large square holes dug 
into the earth, in which the Indians bury their 
meat. Pour sticks, three long and one short, 
stuck at an angle in the ground outside the shelter, 
clearly indicate that three men and a child have 
been in the hut recently and have returned up-river 
to the maloca. Otherwise there is nothing in the 
hut, except a fan braided of broad fibres, no doubt 
used to blow up the fire. 

From here we follow a well-defined path through 



A forest clearing, the work of stone aies 
I survey the work done by these true sons of the wilderness.”— (Page 191) 



Indian signal sticks 

“ Four sticks, stuck at an angle, indicated that three men and a child had left.” 
(Page 190) 
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the forest; a path broader than any we have seen 
among the civilized seringueiros. The forest now 
opens and we reach a large roga or first clearing 
preparatory to burning and planting. It is the 
work of the Indians I am seeking. 

I stand on a tree stump and survey the work 
done by these true sons of the wilderness. This 
clearing, I found later, measures about 1000 by 
1300 yards. All the trees have been felled, some 
with steel axes which Skelly and Candido brought 
here last year; others have been burnt and look 
as if they have been chewed off. Nearly all the 
trees were fine timber, such as Spanish cedar, 
stone wood, lignum vitae, greenheart, cowwood, and 
the Amazon wood called acapu. 

Around this roga we discover numerous signs of 
the Indians ; some in fact were no more than a day 
old. In one comer of the clearing is another 
shelter roughly put together and covered with 
murumurit palm leaves. 

A score of burned jaboty shells lie scattered 
over the ground and there are signs of a fresh fire 
outside the hut. Under the thin rafters supporting 
the roof is a roughly braided basket with rem- 
nants of Indian farina still adhering to the sides. 
In one comer of the roof is a fibre sifter used to 
sift the farina in the early stage of fabrication. 

I fire two shots to attract the Indians and await 
developments. As no developments occur we retire 
to the canoe to discuss further plans, and we resolve 
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to proceed to the foot of the great Tracambeua 
rapid, a mile or so farther up the stream, and there 
wait. 

Before leaving the Iraruna port I tie a steel 
harpoon and six fishhooks carefully to the four 
signal sticks, indicating thereby our good-will, 
as well as our destination. I also fasten yellow 
slips of paper taken from our tobacco packages 
to the sticks by means of fine cord and make eight 
knots on the cord of the harpoon shaft, to tell any 
Indians that may return to Iraruna that we are 
eight men in a canoe. 

At noon we are under way upstream. The 
bucks now and then stop to listen to some bird 
(or maybe Indian?) and then laughingly, as if 
translating, repeat what the bird has said. I 
think they are a little nervous; rather that than 
poetical. We pass a long and grass-grown sand- 
flat called the Tracambeua praya, where Curupira 
in vain searches for turtle eggs, and then we hear 
the roar of falling water. 

At two o’clock sharp we attack the travessao or 
forerunner of the real rapid. Three reefs of boul- 
ders obstruct the river here and after about thirty 
minutes of hard work with poles, ropes, and pushing 
we reach the calm water that precedes the main 
cachoeira right ahead of us. 

We are now at the foot of this rapid. The river 
Moju here divides in two arms thus forming a 
rocky island. After having one look at the tur- 
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bulent waters, it is plain that it is out of the ques- 
tion for us to force the Florence up against this 
fifteen-mile current — a whirling mass of foaming 
water rushing madly amidst a veritable chaos of 
boulders of all sizes. Therefore we make the canoe 
fast behind a rock at the foot of the fall. It is now 
2.40 P.M. 

Not far from where we are, and in plain sight 
on the other shore, are two newly made ubds, hewn 
and burned out of the beautiful Spanish cedar or 
“ cigarbox wood. ” These canoes of course belong 
to the Indians who cannot be far away. The bucks 
get ready to ascend the rapid in the montarla, and 
we all go exploring on the rocks. 

We stay here all night in the hope of seeing 
Indians, but not one appears. Rain pours all 
night and we feel wet and miserable until the early 
morning sun dries us up. We caulk the roof of 
the Florence and put new boards on to cover the 
cracks, caulking and tarring these. After that I 
expect no more misery from getting wet during my 
sleep. 

The next forenoon we decide to paddle back to 
Iraruna and from there seek a trail through the 
forest to the Indian stronghold. 

We pass the trasess~ o successfully fifteen minutes 
later and paddle leisurely downstream while 
Curupira and the two youngsters are scouting 
ahead. 

At 1.30 we little realize how close the In di a n s 
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are to us. I am sitting on the roof of my cabin 
with paper and pencil in hand, just like a reporter, 
and feeling in my bones that something is about to 
turn up. 

As we run in sight of the Tracambeua sand-flat 
we hear a lot of shouts from the left-hand shore. 
The crew stops paddling and Curupira in the small 
canoe comes quickly alongside, exclaiming, “The 
Indians!” 

Loud distinct cries of Katu Kama-rdh come 
from the dense bush and we answer immediately 
to the extent of our lung powers Katu Kama-rdh. 
I realise that I am talking the Tupi language and 
that the hidden persons who by their greetings 
imply “Good friends,” are really disposed to be 
friendly. 

Suddenly we see six brown men emerge from the 
bush and come into full view on the grassy sand- 
flat shouting all the while Katu Kama-rdh and 
I order the scout boat and the Florence to ran for 
the bank. 

Here I leave paper and pencil and discontinue 
my notes, to spring ashore and have my first 
meeting with these new savages, taking the notes 
up again at six o’clock. From them I compile the 
following account. 

I wave my old hat and advance on the sand, 
closely followed by Skelly, my “secretary.” By 
my orders the others remain on board. A tall 
fellow, perfectly nude, with an aquiline nose, 
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advances, looking me straight in the face with 
small brown eyes. Five other Indians equally 
naked, unarmed except for one machete, follow 
close behind their leader who in all respects looks 
a chief. 

While they are still some thirty feet away the}’ 
beat their broad chests with both hands, bois- 
terously laughing and shouting Kari Katii Kama- 
rah (Whiteman good friend). I answer, nervously 
laughing, Katu Kama-rah, also beating my chest, 
as they do. 

They come up to me and seize my shoulders 
and body, only to let go their hold and beat their 
chests again like angry gorillas. Strangely enough 
I feel instinctively that these savage men are good 
friends or at least want to be, and our meeting 
therefore is a pleasant one forecasting nothing but 
good. 

With gestures I invite them on board the 
Florence, which invitation they accept after talking 
to each other in, to me, uncomprehensible terms, 
and we set off into the stream paddling slowly 
down to Iraruna. 

It was indeed a gay, hilarious meeting, which 
filled the forest and river with merry shouts and 
loud laughter. 

One handsome young fellow pushes himself up 
to me, taps his chest and shouts (although his 
face is within six inches of mine), Kari Petro . By 
this he intends to convey to me that his name is 
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Petro and that he is a white man. His skin is the 
colour of an Italian’s; remarkably light for an 
Indian I admit. A slim, long-legged youth, with a 
straw hat and with equally aquiline features, 
points to himself, shouting with great enthusiasm, 
Kapi-tdh Domingo. I introduce myself with a 
laugh and a beating of chest, shouting Kari Katii, 
calling myself, without any reservation, a “good 
white.” They all accept my statement at its 
face value and laugh immoderately. They laugh 
again and playfully pat the shoulders of each of 
my crew, particularly Candido whom they call 
“Cantito,” andSkelly whom they style “Tapan- 
yuh.” This title, however, does not flatter Skelly 
as it means “black man, ” and he is sensitive about 
his complexion. 

They speak very rapidly to each other and at 
times address us in their language, which I do not 
understand. 

Kari Petro has his splendid neck coloured pink, 
no doubt with urucu. juice ; an empty .44 Winches- 
ter cartridge shell is tied in a cotton string around 
his neck and hangs ornamentally down his neck. 
He is an inquisitive fellow and wants to feel over 
my clothing, eye-glasses; and everything in the 
boat, so I order one of my boys to lock my cabin 
door. 

Before going on board a middle-aged fellow 
comes right up to me and quite unceremoniously 
takes my pipe out of my mouth and begins to puff 
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violently to everybody’s delight. Eventually he 
places the pipe top down. It is then seized by the 
next Indian, and the next, and everybody takes 
great, long draughts, filling their lungs with the 
smoke, and finally it is returned rather unwillingly, 
almost all the tobacco consumed. It is filled anew 
and the scene is repeated amidst shouts of laughter 
and assertions of KaH Katu Kama-rcih. In fact, 
during the short descent to Iraruna this was the 
limit of our conversation. 

As we make fast at the landing we discover some 
human forms moving in the hut, and slowly and 
timidly two young women, one with a baby in a 
sling-cloth on her side, crawl carefully down, evi- 
dently suspecting our slightest move to be hostile. 
Without being noticed I here obtain my first two 
kodak snapshots. 

These women (one is a young girl) are absolutely 
naked but for a narrow brown loin-cloth, or kilt, 
of cotton which they call tanga. 

I give them some farina which they voraciously 
devour with gurgling sounds of enjoyment, beating 
their chests. 

I have secured Zulu, the mascot, inside the 
cabin, for through his suspicious temperament he 
might attack the Indians and cause trouble. I 
remain in the observation tower of my boat, trying 
to enter into some intelligent relation with these 
mf»n who crowd around me on the roof, while the 
women hide ashore unwilling even to greet us in 
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the usual manner. I have with me a vocabulary 
of the Tupi language but cannot make myself 
understood. 

For one thing the Indians do not seem to com- 
prehend the tone in which a question is made. 
When we “civilized” raise our eyebrows in asking 
a question and simultaneously terminate the 
sentence with a brief rising inflection, the entire 
world, no matter of what nationality, understands 
that we are seeking information, but not these 
people; they seem deaf to inflections. 

They finally take my old hat off, asking plainly 
enough, accompanied by laughs, that I give it to 
them, but when, with a gesture of pain, I shield my 
eyes and face from the burning sun with my hands, 
they laugh and evidently understand what I 
mean, for they ask no longer for the hat, but for 
something else. 

We have made fast under much noise and excite- 
ment. Four of the Indians, among them one light- 
coloured, serious-looking fellow with brownish 
black hair, sit on the benches and boxes listening 
to Skelly, who produces the guitar and sings his 
best love songs. The Kari Petro begins to sing a 
peculiar melody, if so it can be called, but soon he 
stops. 

They go over everything on board; nothing 
escapes their attention. I give the Indian who 
calls himself Domingo a brand-new axe head, 
some fishho oks, an empty mineral-water bottle, a 
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machete, and some 4-inch wire nails, all of which 
make him a happy man. He smiles, and embracing 
me exclaims, Karl Katu, Kama-rdh. 

By and by we go ashore and they lead me 
through the forest by the path we saw the other 
day. I cannot help admiring their slender naked 
bodies, and the grace with which they move over 
the bushrope obstructed path. They seem hardly 
to tread upon the soil, but rather to glide noiseless- 
ly, like snakes, and indescribably fast over ground 
that I stumble and half fall upon with my clumsy 
boots and non-Indian experience. 

I feel perfectly safe; I am even proud of walking 
thus alone with my savage friends who are anxious 
to show me their rogada. On the way we pass an 
immense cedar tree which has been felled for the 
purpose of making an ubd dugout. The trunk on 
the ground is thicker than my height. A half 
finished canoe of the same wood lies behind the 
little hut with the many jaboty shells. An unskil- 
ful stroke of the builder’s axe had gone through 
the side when almost finished and spoiled it. 

Hildebrando and Curupira come after me. At 
this hut we all stop, and now the Indians point 
with their hands and heads towards the interior 
of the forest in the direction of the rapids, and 
indicate to me that they are about to leave for 
their maloca, and that they will return to-morrow. 

The six savages glide into the thicket and are 
instantly out of sight. A little way off they shout 
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KereketS (Good-bye), and then begins a regular 
fusillade of farewells like the following: 

KereketS Kama-rah 

Kari Katu Kama-rah 

KereketS KaH Katil Kama-rah (Good-bye, 
good white friend). 

All these greetings we answer every time, to 
be polite, and au fait with the jungle. Soon the 
shouts grow weaker and fainter till they die away 
in the distance. I count in all seventy-eight of 
these parting calls and as many answers. Then 
we return to the boat and discuss the doings of the 
day, and prepare our supper; and I write down my 
notes. By eight o’clock everybody is fast asleep. 
It is the first good opportunity for sleep we have 
had for many nights and we all take advantage 
of it. 

The next morning we scrub and disinfect the 
canoe, stow everything away that we do not want 
the Indians to appropriate, and prepare generally 
for a visit from our new acquaintances. 

About nine in the morning, just after we have 
finished a hearty breakfast, we hear a shouting of 
Katu Kama-rah from the top of the bank and 
immediately a dozen of the naked forest-men come 
springing down and enter the boat with their 
noisy protestations of friendship. 

Four new persons appear among them, all of 
whom have keen features and are of a light colour. 
They are tall, graceful creatures with few physical 
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blemishes. Two have their underlips perforated 
and a small “toothpick” inserted in the hole. 
They place themselves on the seats and boxes and 
ask for ul (oo-ee ) , meaning farina. I give them large 
handfuls which they mix with water and eat. 
This farina and water, held in the hollow of the 
hand, they term ul parand. 

Suddenly one fellow pulls the pipe out of my 
mouth, takes a few puffs, and passes it around to 
his tribesmen. Now another figure comes climbing 
rather carefully down the steep bank. It is an 
elderly man with a deformed left arm, carrying a 
baby on his back. The baby cries when it sees me. 
I immediately give it a spoonful of sugar and it 
stops. The old man then holds his hand out for 
sugar, shouting in his turn, like a true diplomat, 
“Good white friend.” Close behind follows a 
little brown maiden, scarcely ten years old, a 
six-inch-wide tanga and a bead-necklace her only 
covering. The old man, who by now is smoking 
my pipe, calls out kunydh pointing up to the bank, 
and we see two women, each carrying a baby, 
coming hesitatingly. They too wear only the 
narrow kilt-like tanga and are by no means attrac- 
tive with their hypertrophic stomachs and pendant 
breasts. 

I call out to them in a friendly manner, Katii 
Kama-rahy which they answer, but without the 
aggressive impetuosity of their men. After dis- 
tributing some cups, axes, and machetes among 
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the men, we all go up to the shack on top of the 
bank where Skelly prepares coffee for all hands. 
After critically testing the hot liquid, the old man 
makes a wry face and, taking the hint, I add the 
desired sugar and they all drink happily. To one 
young fellow I give a straw hat and a shirt, in 
return for which he smilingly gives me a big-game 
bow and three arrows which he had hidden behind 
a tree before coming on board. Then I try to get 
the Indians together to take a snapshot photo- 
graph of the group, but this proves impossible — 
indeed, as I shortly perceive, dangerous. 

When the men and the women discover that my 
kodak, the small black box, suddenly opens and 
grows bigger, showing one menacing black eye 
glaring in the centre, they become suspicious, and 
when I turn this “ evil eye” towards the group they 
are positively frightened, and the women stealthily 
disappear in the bush with their babies. But I still 
cling to my intention of taking a photograph and I 
turn my back on the men, calling out to my crew 
in the boat to come up and dance and play with 
the Indians. Hildebrando and Fielo accordingly 
mount the bank and with beaming smiles on their 
dusky countenances raise their arms, as if to em- 
brace a dancing companion, and take a few awk- 
ward steps in the bush with their native partners, 
in this way jollying the Indians. Then I wheel 
around, having first set the focus on fifteen feet, 
and snap the shutter. In the picture Hildebrando 
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is seen in the foreground dancing with a tall Indian 
who is still smiling and unsuspicious, but when the 
shutter clicks his smile fades. Pielo is in the back- 
ground dancing with the young fellow to whom I 
presented the shirt and the straw hat. On the 
right, in the background is a young girl looking 
straight at me, and to the left is an Indian who wore 
a suspicious look at the moment of the exposure. 

Now the trouble breaks loose. The men stand- 
ing around begin to growl and stamp their feet, 
like angry children. The old man with the 
withered arm comes close to me and tries to push 
the machine away from me. 

I call Hildebrando and order him to go on board 
the boat with the other bucks, take the camera 
along, and quickly hide it there, for the damage 
I have done to secure one picture is already great 
enough. The Indians retire a few steps in among 
the bushes where I see some of them bending to 
pick up their bows and arrows. They then arrange 
themselves in a circle not fifteen feet away from 
me. An o min ous silence follows. 

I begin to understand that something is going 
to happen and that speedy diplomatic action must 
be taken to avoid unpleasantries. The old, cripple 
I ndian, to whose child I had given sugar, at length 
saves the delicate situation and prevents my being 
used as a target for the skilled arrows of the 
bowmen. 

He walks slowly up to me in a peculiar dream- 
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like manner with closed eyes, and seizes hold of me 
with his good hand while with the withered one 
he fumbles over my face, neck, and chest. Then 
he bends down and touches my legs, his hands 
violently trembling, and all the while he shows the 
whites of his eyes. His body then becomes as if 
convulsed with spasms; his breathing grows heavy 
and laborious; he utters strange words, almost 
inaudibly, his voice now and then breaking into a 
high pitch, all showing a great nervous tension. 
His eyes open and close; his facial muscles twitch 
as if in the greatest agony, while I stand quiet and 
with a grave face, realizing that even the coveted 
tobacco pipe would not appease the aroused anger 
of the Indians. This strange performance lasts 
about five minutes, when he opens his eyes, as one 
who wakes from deep slumber, looks me straight 
in the face, and smilingly shouts, Kari Katu 
Kamor-rah. 

Immediately all the Indians again come out 
from their ambush, but this time all are armed with 
long bows and many arrows — enough to finish my 
crew before we could think of defence. But their 
faces denote that the protective blessing of the 
old man, who undoubtedly is their shaman, has 
had a good effect upon their minds. I offer my 
pipe. Nobody accepts it, not even Earf Petro, 
the tobacco fiend. 

With shouts of Karl Katu Katna-rah they 
quickly disappear in the bush. Returning on 
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board, Candido greets me with a disapproving 
smile. I have scared the Indians and only through 
the intervention of the old paje have I escaped 
disaster. He is afraid that we will see no more of 
the Indians. The black kodak has produced a 
deep fear in them. They think, no doubt, that 
some wicked spirit is housed inside the mysterious 
box that stares so intensely through the lens — to 
them an evil eye. What are we to do? Merely 
wait and see? Under no circumstances would it 
do to show them the camera again if they return, 
and certainly the moving-picture one would pro- 
duce open warfare. With these unpleasant ques- 
tions and facts I occupy my thoughts till late in 
the night. 

The next morning at seven I sit pondering in my 
hammock, strung between two trees on the bank, 
while Skelly and Candido are on a foraging expe- 
dition downstream. Curupira and the youngsters 
are hunting in the forest, and only Hildebrando and 
Fielo are on board the boat, where they are mending 
their tom clothing. 

I wait all day for the Indians to return, but not 
one appears. There is now no doubt that we have 
aroused their mistrust and they keep themselves 
away from us in their maloca, or village, in the 
distance. 

How many probl ems present themselves to my 
mind concerning them. Who are they, and what is 
the name of the tribe? Where does this mysterious 
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tribe with so many un-Indian features come from? 
Here are a people dwelling in a state of absolute 
savagery, judging from the few tribal members 
I saw, and knowing not one word of the language 
of the nation in whose country they live. What 
are their ideas of property; what their social de- 
velopment; their agricultural skill; their industrial 
workmanship? What are their linguistic limita- 
tions and the scope of expression; their ideas of a 
supreme being; their rites and ceremonials; their 
domestic life; their ethics? 

Can I not, through patient indulgence and frank 
treatment on equal terms, together with personal 
gifts and tokens of friendship, perhaps win their 
confidence? 

I feel sure that I can win over these savages, 
these children of the wilderness, and make them 
come to me trusting implicitly; overcoming the 
constant fear they entertain towards all foreigners, 
especially Brazilians. 

I conclude there is only one way of winning 
them, of entering into intelligent understanding 
with these savage men and women, and that is to 
go to their maloca , their stronghold, alone and 
only partly armed, and live for a time there in their 
midst, unaccompanied by any other being of the 
outside world. Their savage minds will readily 
grasp the intention of such a visit I believe, and 
will at least eliminate from their thoughts any 
idea of harmful intent on my part. 
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I resolve, therefore, to go and live alone with the 
savages and I begin to make the necessary prepara- 
tions for the trip. 

Candido’s small canoe, the one that we have 
used for scouting, is the only craft that can ascend 
the rapids, on account of its lightness, but as it 
lies too low in the water for the hard and violent 
work in the rapid with its high waves, we build a 
much higher gunwale, adding thus a considerable 
lot to its displacement. 




CHAPTER XI 


Alone witH the Indians 

SELECT Candido and Skelly to take 
me up to my destination and pre- 
pare the following gifts in my knap- 
sack for distribution among the 
tribe: 

six steel axes 

six Collins machetes 

two old bayonets 

six knives 

eight cups 

six steel harpoons 

seventy-five fishhooks 

some candles 

a few long wire nails 

a small amount of sugar, some rice, tobacco, and 
a bag of salt weighing thirty pounds. 

Some of these things, it is true, might not prove 
useful to my prospective friends, but not being as 
yet acquainted with their needs I will have to trust 
to luck. The Indians, however, appear to need 
everything. My personal outfit consists of : record 
paper, pencil and compass, pedometer, thermo- 
meter, magnifier, Borroughs and Wellcome medi- 
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cal outfit, a kodak with two rolls of film, one cotton 
hammock, some biscuits, three cans of condensed 
milk, one can grape-nuts, the moving-picture 
camera and four rolls of negative film for it, my 
Luger automatic pistol and a few rounds of 
ammunition. 

Of this outfit, the limit of the boat's capacity, 

I expect that at least the photographic part will be 
of doubtful value as I naturally can not attempt to 
photograph anybody in the maloca itself under 
existing circumstances. But circumstances may 
alter. It would be most distressing to visit these 
Indians and return without even so much as a 
photographic proof, and I mean to watch my. 
chances. The pistol is easily hidden under my 
khaki coat. It will serve as an eventual game 
supplier, while in case of emergency it might save 
my life. 

My boys salute the American flag as I leave the 
Florence moored peacefully at the “port" Iraruna 
and thirty minutes later we jump into the turbu- 
lent waters of the Tracambeua rapid, seeking a 
narrow channel through which to pull and push 
the small scouting canoe we are now using. 

The stones are slippery, and the pressure of the 
waters great, and many a time one of us slips 
and has to hold on to the gunwale of the canoe to 
escape bring hurled by the current out between 
the boulders and crushed to death, while the two 
others steady the canoe with its added weight 
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until safe footing has been gained again, and the 
slow, laborious wading, climbing, and pushing, 
always clinging to and supporting the canoe, 
continue. 

After a few narrow escapes we reach smooth 
water above this bad cachoeira (rapid) and paddle 
our way on between the high banks, in absolute 
silence. 

At the next turn of the river we strike the traves- 
sao of the next or third rapid, called by the Indians 
Yuaquara, and, one hundred yards farther up- 
stream, the rapid itself. It appears that each 
rapid has a travessao or collection of smaller boul- 
ders and rocks at some distance below its foot. 
The Amazonian cachoeiristas or rapid-men gener- 
ally size a rapid up by its travessao. If this is much 
obstructed and troublesome, the main rapid is sure 
to be a dangerous one to ascend. 1 

Large flat boulders here have buried themselves 
in the river-bed with only twelve or fifteen feet 
slanting up out of the water, their highest extremi- 
ties pointing upstream. Large rocks on the water- 
front look as if they have been cut with a huge 
concave knife, all at the same time and to the 
same depth. There are deep, parallel grooves on 
the smoothly ground surface. 

A s mall island of rocks and sand occupies the 

'There is a popular saying on the Lower Amazon: “There 
exists no purgatory for the cachoeiristas, because they go through 
it in the rapids.” 
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middle of the river. A few trees of stunted growth 
stand there twisted by the constant winds that 
blow. Some japlm birds have built their suspended 
nests from the branches of the trees on this wind- 
swept island. Some of the rocks show crystalline 
formations in cave-like holes. These crystals 
are small and of an amber colour; others are 
lavender. 

We are soon working up the middle of the rapid 
and often stand in water up to our necks. Candido 
pulls at the bow, Skelly amidships, and I push 
from the stem, now and then slipping with my 
spike-studded boots but holding on to the canoe. 
Then the bucks stop to keep control of the boat 
till I recover myself, otherwise everything would 
be swept into the maelstrom and vanish. 

At length we conquer Yuaquara and above it 
paddle once more in smooth water. At the next 
turn of the river we cross an ugly travessao belong- 
ing to the fourth rapid, a rapid which I name 
Florence in honour of the namesake of my expe- 
dition vessel, and because we have good luck in 
conquering the choppy stretch of boiling, seething 
waters. Directly above the head of this last rapid 
appears the travessao of the next one, the fifth and 
by far the worst so far encountered. This rapid has 
no name, but we soon give it one — a name which 
stated in Portuguese is Cachoeira dos Mares or the 
Rapid of the High Seas. The actual rapid itself 
from its foot to its head is about one mile in length. 
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of which every yard had to be conquered at the 
imminent risk of our cargo. 

It is an easy matter now, when we are all safe 
out of the clutches of that whirlpool, to run pen 
over paper with a few remarks about this “boiling 
kettle” of rocks and crushing waves, but little do 
my thoughts turn to writing and recording during 
that long two and a half hours’ struggle to get the 
boat up: now wholly immersed, dropping into a 
deep hole, letting the canoe go from sheer necessity, 
and now wedged in between rocks meeting at an 
acute angle in the river-bed. Unfortunately at one 
point our canoe turns broadside on and gets stuck 
between two rocks, shipping water to the rail, 
but we manage to manoeuvre it around and save 
the contents after almost giving up. The sun is 
at the zenith when we run into a small creek, above 
the head of this long and dangerous rapid, and let 
ourselves drop on the rocks and pebbles of the 
beach, panting and wet to the skin; exhausted. 
We boil a few tucunares or Amazon trout caught 
in the early morning on a fly hook {sir ir lea), drink 
some water, and rest a while. 

The rocks are of a black colour and of a very 
uneven surface, with many deep holes extending 
deep into the stone. In appearance they remind 
me much of certain meteorites, particularly because 
of these bubble-like cavities. Here I have Skelly 
take a snapshot, unfortunately later much de- 
teriorated through the excessive moisture. Beyond 
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us now we have nothing but smooth water as far 
as the village of our savages. We paddle in good 
humour and pass a very long dugout half hidden 
at the mouth of a small ygarapL I conclude that 
this is one of the ferry-boats of the Indians, as 
there is a “port” on the opposite river bank. 
The forest here is very tall and dense, and the 
banks rise high above the river. 

Now we see in front of us a very long estirao, 
probably two miles of straight river. Candido 
tells me that in the middle of this estirao we shall 
find the mouth of an ygarape called by the Indians 
themselves Ypitinga. As we paddle ahead we see 
smoke rising in a column above the forest and we 
hear the strokes of an axe on wood. 

I fire three shots into the air; the hammering 
ceases. We paddle on rapidly and soon come in 
sight of a lonely shack close to the bank. This, 
Candido informs me, is their outpost. Nobody 
lives here, but on certain occasions when requiring 
a point from which they can have a convenient 
look-out over the straight river, they post a family 
at the place. 

We stop and look around. We are now on the 
left-hand bank of the Moju River, about three 
hundred miles, as the river flows, from Pari and 
from civilization, in a small canoe looking for 
savages. It is their own undisputed territory too. 
I shoot again, but there is no response. Then we 
paddle up the Ypitinga creek and strike quick- 
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running, shallow water absolutely clear and cool. 
Little gold-glittering grains shine up from the 
snow-white bottom. These grains, or flakes, are 
perhaps mica. 

For about fifteen minutes more we paddle ahead 
in silence and make fast then at a place which is 
evidently the general landing spot of the Indians 
as the bush has been cleared so as to form a tunnel 
under the dark forest roof. The ground on the low 
bank is stamped smooth by human feet. 

I shout loud and persistently — loud enough to 
be heard for a couple of miles in the dead silence 
of the forest, Katu Kama-rak, but no answer 
comes; nothing follows but an ominous silence. 
Then, here I sit in my canoe, waiting for the In- 
dians to come and recognize and accept me; but 
they do not come. Their maloca must be close by. 
It cannot have been anything but Indian fires 
whose smoke we saw, and it must have been 
Indians whose hammering we heard so distinctly. 

Candido and Skelly feel uncomfortable. They 
think the Indians would have answered long ago 
if they were disposed to be friendly; that the re- 
fusal to acknowledge our arrival may be an in- 
dication of general disapproval, probably caused 
by the camera affair of the other day. I venture 
no opinion as I have none at this time. I simply 
wait for events. I advise the two nervous bucks, 
in a joking manner, to “let nature take its course.” 

I mount the bank and look around. All about 





Just before the trouble broke loose 

Hildebrando and Pielo take a few awkward dancing steps with their partners.”— 
(Page 202) 




Indian girls at Iraruna Tlie diplomatic emissary of the Indians 

We discover two young women, slowly “ He is a strongly built fellow with staring 

coming down the steep bank*” — eyes.” — (Page 315) 
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is dense forest. Where I stand there is a narrow 
path winding upward to a plateau hidden by the 
forest. Behind me is the winding creek, closed 
overhead by the trees ; below is the canoe with the 
two men sitting, nervously looking around. They 
even think that the Indians may be lurking behind 
the trees sizing us up. Perhaps they are. I fetch 
my hammock, for I am tired after the day’s work, 
and proceed to sling it between two convenient 
trees on the Indian path. While in the act of tying 
I hear a faint noise behind, and turning I discover 
a tall Indian standing in the middle of the path, 
not more than five feet from me. In a flash I size 
him up as a very respectable-looking Indian al- 
though different in physiognomy from the others 
I had seen at Iraruna. He is a strongly built 
fellow with a very disagreeable, almost ugly grin, 
emphasized by staring, penetrating eyes. This 
man is absolutely nude except for a jaguar tooth 
on a string tied around his neck. He carries a long 
big-game bow measuring fully seven feet in length, 
and four arrows, one of which is tipped with a 
steel blade. He looks at me, and at the canoe in the 
creek, andspeaksin the widespread Tupi language. 1 
I answer by letting him smoke a few draughts of 

1 Brinton states; “The general culture of the Tupis was 
superior to that of any other Brazilian tribes, but much 
inferior to that of the Incas." They had a wide range from 
the Amazon southwards before the Portuguese pressed them 
back to the Andes. A corruption of the Tupi is the lingoa geral 
of Brazil. 
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them at ease and under favourable circumstances, 
in the heart of their own country. 

I am at once shown the best shack where I tie 
my hammock and arrange my baggage. The chief 
has occupied this heretofore, but with genuine 
courtesy he tenders it for my use. 

The maloca, or village, demands a brief descrip- 
tion. It is a collection of about twenty-six human 
dwellings of a very low order, some not even having 
a proper roof, built around a small area of bush- 
cleared forest. The first thing that strikes me 
upon entering this village is its absolutely primitive 
tout-ensemble devoid of any permanent structures 
of such solidity as are encountered in other parts 
of the Amazon valley. By this time it must be 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. I cannot be 
certain, as I had to leave the alarm clock on board 
the Florence and I sit in my hammock too tired to 
care, and with my back very painful from the fall 
I had in the first rapid. I have just been standing 
in the midst of the tribes-people, counting some 
forty in all including the children, and opened my 
Santa Claus knapsack to spread the gifts in front 
of the wondering gaze of everybody. The old 
chief receives first the five axe-heads and the re- 
maining five machetes and gives them to certain 
men picked out of the group. A few nails to each 
man seem to cause delight, as they no doubt will 
shape these four- and five-inch iron spikes into 
arrow-heads. The women are given the cups. 
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which they immediately hide in the thatch of 
their respective huts. The knives also are eagerly 
accepted. 

In front of me is a small shack, too narrow to 
accommodate a hammock, and about ten feet long. 
This appears to be a sort of arsenal and belongs 
to the chief. Here I find, carefully arranged, a 
quantity of long bows and about three dozen 
arrows of different descriptions. In the middle of 
the general clearing is a long trunk of the emba-uba 
tree, hollow, and suspended to a horizontal branch 
by means of thin but very tough bushrope. 

Presently Kari-Petro, the young Indian with 
the pink neck, seizes two wooden mallets and goes 
over to the hollow trunk. The old man with the 
withered arm who saved me the other day, com- 
mences to chant and trot about in circles, while 
everybody else stands around silent. Kari-Petro 
now begins to beat the trunk, first with heavy 
blows at regular intervals, then quicker and fainter 
until the blows fade into a series of light taps. 
This is repeated half a dozen times and everybody 
scatters. The trunk is then taken from its horizon- 
tal position and stood on one end. When I ask 
the chief the meaning of this he points to the 
clouds and says the one word Tupak- Two little 
black-and-white dogs come up to me Ecking my 
hands enthusiastically and they jump up in my 
hammock only to be called back by the chief. 

Two splendid cocks jump up on a rafter and 
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crow lustily while four hens go scratching around 
the maloca. 

The sun is slowly setting when I make ready to 
spend my first night here. I swallow some biscuits 
and ask Kan-Petro to parand pidm (fetch water). 

The Indians all flock around my hammock and 
talk to me, but, unfortunately, I do not understand 
more than a couple of standard words, and we 
therefore do not carry on a very spirited conversa- 
tion. As darkness falls over the forest and creeps 
through the dense bush, they become quiet and 
talk only in whispers. 

In the hut (or shelter, as it has no side walls) 
reserved for my use I have a companion, a man 
whom I am sure I shall later know and esteem as 
an intelligent savage and a good friend. His name 
is Tute . His eyes radiate a light of intelligence 
and brightness remarkable to find among people 
■who have always lived under the most primitive 
conditions — almost as beasts in the forest. His 
features seem to me strongly Hebraic; indeed, I 
cannot help but imagine him dressed as a civilized 
man with “store” clothes, a collar and tie, and a 
derby hat. In such a case he would pass, in my 
opinion, for a respectable Rabbi. Many times 
he repeats my greeting, Kari Katti Kama-rah, 
and in the course of the night I catch a special 
title or designation under which I am to be identi- 
fied in the future. It is Kuyambira. Later I find 
that it means parent, relative. His hammock is 
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The ceremonial drum in the maloca 

In the middle is a long hollow trunk, suspended to a horizontal branch.” — (Page 219) 
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strung almost parallel with mine. My baggage is 
at one end of the hammock. I almost fall asleep 
with my glasses on, and even with the heavy wad- 
ing boots, for the night quickly grows cold. 

The old chief sits alongside of my hammock, 
now and then stretching out his hand to extract 
the pipe from my mouth for his own comfort. 
Five other men sit or stand around talking to each 
other, no doubt, discussing me, so it is clear I do 
not lack company, but I am too tired to pay any 
more attention to anything and I simply fade away. 

It may be midnight when I wake up, shivering 
with cold. The temperature is at 63° F., not very 
low but relatively low as compared with the daily 
average. 

My clothing is heavy; a heavy winter woollen 
undershirt, a khaki shirt and trousers, a khaki 
coat, and a cloth around my neck prove insufficient 
to keep out the cold. 

Almost every family has lighted a fire. The old 
chief and his numerous family, arranged in 
triangles composed of suspended hammocks be- 
tween the trees not fifty feet away, have several 
fires going, one for each family triangle. My old 
Tut£ is also building a fire between our hammocks, 
while he looks at me smiling and exlaims Ta-td 
(Tupi for “fire ”) . The flames now and then scorch 
the fringe, but it keeps us warm and comfortable. 
I find in my knapsack a tin can of biscuit. Empty- 
ing this, two holes are punched in the edge with a 
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nail and two wires from Tute’s machete handle 
are fastened in these holes. Then the tin is filled 
with water to which is added a spoonful of coffee. 
Tute holds the end of one wire in his hammock, 
while I hold the end of the other so that the tin is 
suspended between us over the fire. The water 
soon boils, condensed milk is poured in, and Tut6 
and I have a nice little coffee chat between our- 
selves, albeit we do not comprehend each other any 
too well. 

All night the Indians (who sleep naked in their 
cotton hammocks) keep their fires going, and, as 
far as I can see, it is the mother of each household 
who attends to the firing. The others merely 
stretch their hands out to warm their fingers. 
It is, indeed a singular sight to see the great fire 
reflecting from the leaves and branches all around, 
and above, and the many human hands sticking * 
out, apparently from the darkness to absorb the 
heat. Their fingers twitch grotesquely and are 
greatly magnified in the shadows. 

Towards five in the morning the people drop off 
to sleep in spite of the cold which is then about 
59°, and they wake up shortly before sunrise. 

My night is miserable, partly due to the pain in 
my back, and partly to the alternate cold and heat 
keeping me awake and watchful to guard the 
hammock from catching fire. 

At six the dawn shows through the forest and the 
tribe is on its feet. The chief followed by his wife, 
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an old crone, whose breast suffers from cancer, 
comes over to me holding in his hand a gourd 
containing a semi-liquid which he calls cochin. I 
swallow this yellowish lumpy mass of bitter- 
sweet juice mostly because I am half dazed by 
sleep at the time; in fact I have forgotten all about 
being with the Indians when I awake from troubled 
dreams. 

My sleeping companion, or rather waking com- 
panion, Tute, soon brings me some green Brazil 
nuts (Indian name katdm) which prove tasty. 
Hardly have I rubbed the sleep out of my eyes 
before all the men in the maloca come over to the 
hammock and clamour for peterna or tobacco. 
Were I among civilized beings I would feel 
sorely provoked to light my pipe and give it to all 
around for enjoyment almost before I myself am 
really awake, but discretion here is important so 
I submit. 

At daybreak the women set to work, firing up 
with wood under the farina roaster, which is kept 
going all day. At least three women are constantly 
attending to this oven, manufacturing the prin- 
cipal and universal food of almost all the Ama- 
zon savages and half-domesticated Indians, the 
farina. 

Under a thatched roof which is five and a half 
feet above the ground, a low oven is built of stones 
placed at intervals in a circle. Through the spaces 
the fire is fed. On top of these stones, the height 
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of which averages fourteen inches, is placed a flat 
pan with slightly turned up edges about three 
inches high and with a diameter of forty-eight 
inches. This pan is made of clay, rather poorly 
burned as it has cracked and been patched up in 
many places. 

The old woman, the chief’s wife, takes the man- 
dioca roots and crushes them into a pulp in a 
trough made of the stalk-sheath or “boot-leg” of 
the mirity palm. Then one of the elderly women 
and a young girl sit down, each at the end of 
another trough made out of a hollow half -trunk of 
some tree. Across the edges of this trough the 
woman places a fibre sifter with a rather coarse 
mesh. When I ask her about the name of this 
sifter she answers not very intelligently, evidently 
not understanding the purpose of my question, 
but finally, after much cross examination and 
elimination of improbable words, she gives me a 
word that sounds like Eru-pena (ne) the ine) is 
hardly audible. Through this sifter the imperfect- 
ly crushed mandioca roots, called by the Indians 
maniwa, are pressed and the soft yellowish-white 
paste kneaded with the hands and knuckles and 
rolled into balls of a size, and then placed upon a 
platform to ferment. 

At the moment of writing down these notes two 
fellows produce fire by friction of two sticks; 
making a nick in the end of one and inserting the 
end of the other in this nick, one man holds the 
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nicked stick tight to the ground while the other 
with the palms of his hands gives the vertical stick 
a downward rotating motion. After about a 
minute of this friction, smoke issues from the point 
of contact and shortly afterwards the hot dust is 
skilfully thrown down on tinder made of dry 
leaves on which are now placed little twigs and 
chips. In less than two minutes flames are shoot- 
ing up. Watching this procedure, and in my turn 
trying to imitate the firemaking, I mislay my pencil 
— at least I cannot find it. Tute, who is sitting 
alongside of me watching intently my writing and 
now and then saying Mbd-ba (de), “ What is that? ” 
bursts out into a very civilized sort of a laugh and 
timidly takes the pencil from behind my ear where, 
in my distraction, I had put it. Indeed, the savage 
man then had his joke on me. 

By way of illustration I now take an American 
“parlour” match from a little match-safe and show 
him how I apparently can produce fire out of my 
shirt-sleeves. It causes great surprise among most 
of the tribes-people except Tut6. I shall not be 
surprised if some day he turns around and speaks 
Yiddish to me. Communal ownership reigns in 
this little kingdom. 

The farina, or rather mandioca , paste is not 
yet edible, containing a portion of prussic acid, 
which has to be gotten rid of in a fibre press called 
tipity . This universal mandioca press is in- 
digenous with all Amazon Indians, and is very 
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ingenious. The civilized natives also use it. Upon 
stretching it presses out all moisture contained in 
the paste, through its reduction in diameter. The 
end of this press is looped and a long bar stuck into 
this loop. A heavy stone is often tied to the end of 
the bar, or if time allows the farina-maker sits on 
the bar until the juice is all out. The tipity is 
generally braided, the broad, strong fibres of the 
mirity and tucumdn palms being used for this 
purpose. The resulting dry paste is then crushed 
again, spread upon the hot pan, and kept in motion 
with a rake. When the farina is roasted to a nice 
yellow colour it is ready to eat and everybody 
takes what is needed for the day. It is either 
eaten on the spit, or wrapped in leaves and tied up 
to be carried on the hunt on river or in the forest. 
Sometimes the women crush a quantity of Brazil 
nuts and roast them together with the farina. 
This makes a really appetizing farina through 
the nutty flavour imparted by the famous nuts. 
The only farina that I can eat with satisfaction 
is this that is specially prepared by the Moju 
Indians. 

The juice squeezed out of the tipity is always 
thrown away to prevent the domestic animals 
from poisoning themselves. 




CHAPTER XII 


Discovering the Tribal Name 

OME of the young men armed with 
bows and arrows go for a hunt in 
the forest. The bows are ponder- 
ous affairs and require a strange 
skill and strength to manipulate. 
Tut6 is cutting industriously away on a piece of 
bowwood, a young sapling about four inches in 
diameter, and eight feet in length informing me 
that he is about to make a new big-game bow for 
tapir a — i. e., tapir. 

The chief spends a good deal of the day along- 
side of my hammock. He is a nice old fellow, 
perfectly harmless, and is tuchaua by heritage of 
former glory rather than by any individuality or 
mental qualifications as a leader. He must be 
about sixty-five years of age judging from his old, 
withered, rheumatic frame and grey-black hair. 
His favourite position, when he is not busy, is on 
his haunches, a position in which he will remain for 
hours at a time without tiring, but he prefers to 
walk around supporting himself on a stick. He 
is a keen judge of good tools and shows me a 
German machete that had been given him last 
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year by the rubber-workers sent up to explore for 
rubber below the rapids, where some of his hunters 
had met them. These rubber-workers, the party 
to which Candido belonged, and later Skelly, are 
probably also responsible for the chickens I find 
here. Anyway the German machete was made of 
cheap steel for he pointed accusingly at the dull, 
broken edge of it and with glistening eyes caressed 
the American machete. He knew a good thing 
when he saw it. 

Until last year the work of felling trees had been 
performed with diorite axes, shaped from the 
stones found in the rapids, but after the visit of 
the rubber workers the Indians acquired through 
their hunters a few steel axes of good make, and 
they were quite expert in handling them. The 
acquisition of one dozen new Collins axes, which 
represent the total of my gift, will push the work 
ahead with renewed energy. 

The diorite axe is a clumsy tool and not very 
efficient in tree-felling or similar work where hard 
wood has to be cut, but time has never been a 
very important factor in the life of these Indians, 
I presume. The few stone axes I observe in posses- 
sion of the chief are all of almost the same size 
and only one has a perfect handle. The average 
weight is two and a half to three pounds not count- 
ing the handle. In colour the diorite axe is a slate 
grey, an appearance which is accentuated by its 
smooth polished surface. In making these axe- 






The chief of the Ararandeuara Indians 
‘His favourite position is on his haunches.”— (Page 227) 
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heads the Indians have undoubtedly selected 
quadrangular stones or pieces approaching a 
parallelopipedon in shape, and, after beating and 
roughing out with other stones in the customary 
manner of Indians, finally succeed by grinding in 
rounding the comers and producing a blunt cut- 
ting edge the planes of which meet at an angle 
of about 6o°. The opposite end of the axe-head 
is well rounded, and about an inch and a half 
from the extremity a notch has been made on 
both of the narrow faces, extending less than 
half an inch into the stone. The work of shaping 
the axe-heads, of course, I did not witness, as 
it was probably some years ago that the last one 
was made. 

To heft the axe they used a straight piece of 
bowwood, a wood which in strength, elasticity, 
and hardness excels our ash or hickory, and 
called by tbe Brazilians pao d’arco. One end is 
split, the two halves bent around the sides of the 
axe-head with the inner notch resting in the fork 
and then joined tightly over the upper part of the 
head, in the outer notch. Heavy fibres of curaud 
leaves are then wrapped around the split helve to 
prevent the lower end from splitting further and 
the upper end from opening. Next the fibre is 
wound around the axe-head and the helve so as 
to make a solid piece, and finally a black gum ex- 
uded by the bark of the jutahy tree is melted and 
rubbed between and over all the joints. In the 
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course of a few days this gum hardens and forms 
a moisture-proof solid mass. 

The mounted axe when ready to use weighs 
about five pounds and has a length of twenty-four 
inches. The old hefted axe referred to was un- 
willingly lent me by the chief and I found it an 
extremely badly balanced tool. The head was too 
heavy in proportion to the short handle. 

Only one hand is used in manipulating the 
diorite axe and with no apparent intention of 
chipping sections out of the point attacked at the 
base of the tree. Instead, the fibres are crushed 
and broken by the blunt edge. After a rough 
cavity has been made in the desired place, the 
“cutting” ceases and a fire is built in the cavity 
and allowed to bum for some time when the cutting 
commences again. Chopping and burning al- 
ternately, fells the tree. 

The huts that constitute the maloca are all, as 
already remarked extremely primitive, the best 
one, of course, being that of the chief. One man, 
another un-Indian type portrayed later on in these 
pages, has a hut so utterly primitive that it can 
justly be called miserable; not many stages above 
an animal abode in construction and comfort. 
This “dwelling” consists merely of two hammocks 
strung between a tree and a pole in the ground, 
with one or two palm-leaves propped above them, 
totally insufficient as a shield against even a few 
drops of rain. His wife is the official weaver of 
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the tribe. It is she who on a loom weaves the 
tangos or loin-cloths (worn like a short kilt) of 
the women and girls, their only dress, and the 
really well made cotton hammocks for the men 
and women. Her little loom is stuck in the ground 
in the bush and there she sits many hours of the 
day doing the dressmaking for the ladies whose 
fashions, fortunately perhaps for them, never 
change. 

When one day, I desire to make a sketch of the 
loom it has disappeared from its customary place, 
and although I try to make my desire understood 
to the weaver, making imaginary motions of 
weaving in the air, it is not forthcoming and I have 
to compile my observations from memory and the 
casual impression. The loom is a simple square 
frame made of four sticks about two feet long, 
tied together with fibre or ordinary bush-cord to 
form a square. The two vertical pieces are some- 
what longer than the others so as to stick in the 
ground, holding the frame almost perpendicular; 
that is, it resembles the capital letter H with a bar 
at the top. 

Around the plantation grows, in small quantities, 
the true cotton plant, the ripe pods being gathered 
in the months of July and August. After the young 
girls have picked out the seeds and cleaned the 
white filaments one seizes a spindle and commen- 
ces to spin the roughly twisted cotton on it. 
Another girl sits dose by with her lap full of picked 
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cotton which she pulls into convenient thickness to 
hand to the girl who is spinning. The spindle is 
about twelve inches long and consists merely of a 
pencil-thick stick pointed at one end and fur- 
nished with a rounded wooden disk about two 
inches from the point. With the palms of her 
hands the spinner gives the spindle a rotating 
motion, almost as in fire-making, and, utilizing 
the momentum given by the wooden whorl to 
twist the uneven cotton strands by the point of 
the shaft after her fingers deftly have distributed 
more evenly the strands, a yam is gradually spun 
and afterwards rolled up in a neat ball. This is 
then used for weaving on the loom described. 

When a tanga has been woven on the loom it is 
left some hours immersed in a large gourd con- 
taining the juice of the urucii plant, which colours 
it a reddish brown. How the hammocks were 
woven I cannot tell as none were manufactured 
during my stay. 

At lunch I eat some grape-nuts (an American 
breakfast cereal) with condensed milk and water 
and some hardtack. Tute brings me a gourd of 
freshly toasted ul. I taste it, — it tastes really 
quite tolerable on account of the addition of Brazil 
nuts. 

In the early afternoon a score of hunters arrive 
headed by the man called Domingo, who, if any- 
body ever was, is a bom leader. Something comes 
crashing through the bush without any prelimin- 
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ary warning. It is Domingo followed by eighteen 
Indians all well-armed. They come with long 
deer-like springs jumping easily, with their long 
limbs, over low bushes and impeding creepers and 
they run at full speed to the middle of the maloca 
where I sit on my haunches tiying to learn to talk 
Tupi with the old chief. As they sight us they 
shout at the top of their voices Karl Katu Kama- 
rah and stop abruptly in front, beating their chests. 

They instantly demand the pipe which I natur- 
ally let them have. A few minutes later four young 
Indians of a totally different type arrive carrying, 
tied to long branches, fourteen jabolys or forest 
turtles. These young Indians are thinner, and of a 
different complexion from the other Indians. 
Their faces are round and weak ; their language is 
different too. They wear shirts but no trousers. 
Perhaps they are captives from some tribal raid 
farther up river. 

The turtles are laid at my feet and I am made to 
understand that they belong to me. I thank the 
men and order the turtles put behind the hut. 
The new arrivals in their turn bother me con- 
stantly; they take off my glasses, my hat; smoke 
my pipe and pull at my clothing until I feel 
uncomfortable and go into the hut and completely 
undress. I appear again with no other covering 
but my hat and glasses and am received with 
approving shouts from the large group of men. 
Prom that moment I walk around in the daytime 
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like the rest of the Indians, excepting a minor 
detail. 

Some of the hunters invite me to the creek to 
take a bath. The way leads down hill through 
dense forest, but a path has been made and walking 
is comparatively easy, although I now have to 
look out for all sorts of spines and thorns, not to 
mention insects, but we quickly arrive at the 
pretty sand-bottomed stream. We all splash in 
the clear water, laughing and playing like big 
children. The Indians take small pebbles up from 
the bottom and shout itd. 

I realize now for the first time, how far more 
practical is the absence of impeding clothes for 
forest travelling, at least under present circum- 
stances. After the bath, I actually return to the 
maloca refreshed and cool, while otherwise I 
would have been hot and uncomfortable even 
before being fully dressed. 

When we get back we find the maloca quiet; 
the activities of the tribes-people have ceased for 
the day. Sipping gourds of cachiri they repose 
in their ridiculously short hammocks with their 
legs sticking out. The chief’s wife is preparing a 
tremendous cigarette from some dried tobacco 
leaves (they have a small plantation of tobacco), 
covered with a thin lamina of tauary bark. 
This cigarette measures about one foot long and is 
a little less than half an inch thick when ready to 
smoke. Her husband lights it with a brand from 
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the fire and, after taking a few draughts, comes over 
to me and places the monster in my mouth. The 
tobacco is not bad, but the bark wrapper somewhat 
interferes with its flavour. Everybody else then 
has a pull or two at it. 

Now the hollow trunk, which serves as a drum, 
is again beaten in accordance with some rule 
religiously observed, but which I am unable to 
explain. 

Two youngsters go around practising with 
miniature bows-and-arrows and get properly 
licked by their mother for using the tribal chickens 
as targets. This was the first and only time I saw 
an Indian whip a child. 

The sun now is setting; not a sound is heard in 
the maloca except some japim birds chirping 
around their suspended nests, and a couple of 
arara parrots which are roosting in the tall Brazil- 
nut tree at the end of the maloca. Otherwise all 
is silent. I am pleased to see for the first time a 
couple of these parrots at rest and “at home.” 

I find this is the best hour to record my observa- 
tions of the day as only the old chief has enough 
patience to sit by my hammock to bother me. He 
watches intently the movements of the pencil over 
the paper and now and then he points at some 
word, looks at me grinning, and says something. 
I give him the pencil and my note-book. He seizes 
the pencil awkwardly and after some minutes 
returns it. He has tried to imitate handwriting 
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and feels proud (see page of note-book). Then 
he asks smilingly for the book again and draws 
some more, shows me the drawing, and ejaculates 
Kart Katu KuyambTra (Good white relative). 
This is the figure marked “A” on the right of the 
illustration. The scrolls represent his idea of the 
surrounding forest. Old Tute also joins in these 
attempts at writing longhand and his effort is 
presented on the same sheet. 

Although patient I have not yet succeeded in 
entering into any intellectual understanding with 
these people. Only now does it begin to dawn 
upon my teachers that I am anxious to learn their 
language, and then a slow progress begins. Many 
times I have to repeat some word given to rep- 
resent an object to get the true value, as often 
different persons give different names, because 
they do not really understand my question. 

Let me quote two examples: when I point at a 
hammock to find the corresponding word in their 
language, I am told mundeyuh. This I put down 
as hammock, but when pointing at a loin-cloth 
the same word is given. Here is something radi- 
cally wrong and only long investigation informs 
me that mundeyuh means cotton. Both hammock 
and loin-cloth are made of cotton. When pointing 
at the book the word kari apoh is given. This I 
erroneously put down as book or writing. Later I 
verify that it means “white man is making” 
(something). 







Indian attempts at drawing 

“ The scrolls represent his idea of the surrounding forest* 
Figure A the author's portrait” — (Page 236) 
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The chief points at the sun and says distinctly 
guarahi akuh. This I naturally put down as sun, 
until the next day I am told at the fireside, laid 
akuh. Thereby I add the adjective akuh equal to 
warm or hot, tatd as fire, and guarahi as sun. 

At night, while boiling coffee in the tin with 
Tut£ I learn the name of this strange tribe. Sud- 
denly he looks at me, patting my arm, saying in his 
peculiar soft, pleasing manner, Kuyambira Katu 
Kama-rdh Ararandeuara. There can be no doubt 
that this means Kuyambira is good friend of the 
Ararandeuaras. Immediately I wake the old 
chief and ask him with a sweeping gesture taking 
in the sleeping tribe, “Ararandefiaras,” whereupon 
he answers ehe, “yes.” 

The night turns out to be as miserable as was 
the previous one. Tute gets up at midnight when 
the temperature is low and starts a fresh blaze by 
fanning the embers and putting on more wood. 
I wonder how the Indians keep from catching cold, 
for with all the heavy clothing I put on for the 
night I feel cold and shivery. The fires are left 
burning low until, as I judge, midnight, when the 
stored up heat of the body has been totally radiated, 
then the fires are stirred up and the Indians 
apparently sleep no more except a few winks now 
and then. I think they do not get six hours’ sleep 
out of the twenty-four. They wake me up puffing 
my sleeves and offering me cochin, but this time I 
positively refuse to swallow it, putting my hands 
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can of condensed milk, my old and particular 
friend adopts a new and strange fashion, more 
practical than decorative. The tin can is perfo- 
rated and suspended on a wire, unravelled from 
somebody’s machete, around his neck. Any little 
thing he can find as he walks around, he puts into 
this can, even farina when he takes a trip down 
to the creek. Another man, who never seems to 
pay much attention to me nor interfere with my 
peace, is of an unusually light complexion and of a 
rather characteristic appearance. 

During the early afternoon I make an inspection 
of the plantation having Domingo and two other 
men as guides. We make a long detour in the 
forest and come to a large tree with buttresses. 
At the base of this tree is built a jaboty corral. 
Here the many forest turtles caught by these men 
on their excursions are kept imprisoned, forming a 
sort of live-stock reserve for a rainy day. I make 
a mental note of this tree so as to be able to return 
later with the camera. 

The female population of this band is in the 
minority, and the monogamy which exists is there- 
fore perhaps easily accounted for. The women and 
girls appear more stupid than the men; at least 
they make themselves very inconspicuous, except 
one maiden who day after day stands at a short 
distance from me leaning up against a tree, staring 
at me persistently; but when I return her glance 
she invariably moves behind the tree. It is 







The old chief and his granddaughters 

“ mobility of features and expression are as much a matter of individuality as 

with civilized people.”— (Page 239) 



A group of hunters 

“—he stands still with a group of hunters ; however he is armed with bow and 
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possible that she is sent there by the chief, her 
grandfather. 

About three in the afternoon, judging from the 
sun's position; I have just prepared and distributed 
to the men, women, and children a large potful of 
sweet rice mixed with condensed milk. I brought a 
bag of rice with me from Iraruna, and, as the only 
way in which I can myself eat some of this healthy 
cereal is to give everybody else some at the same 
time, I have prepared a goodly amount. First the 
old chief and his family come over to the fire with 
small gourds, in each of which I place two spoon- 
fuls.' They like it immensely and come back 
twice. In the meantime I have managed to fill 
myself pretty well and I can afford to give a 
generous second helping to the worthiest, espe- 
cially the young children who eat nothing but 
farina all the year round. 

Karl Petro who has been forgotten hastens 
over with anticipation written boldly on his face, 
and presents, to everybody’s great amusement and 
to my consternation, an empty giant turtle diell, 
which would hold enough to satisfy two entire 
tribes. With a swift kick I send this capacious 
vessel flying into the bush across the maloca, which 
further augments the general merriment. Then £ 
have to laugh myself as I observe the fellow’s 
stunned expression, showing that he, at least, 
lacked a sense: of humour. 

After this good feed I make a collection trip 
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around the many huts, looking for objects of 
ethnological value. One man gives me a fine seven- 
foot bow with one arrow; another gives me two 
bows and four arrows; the chief gives me seven 
bows of different sizes and twenty-two arrows. 
The women give me their latest unused tangos or 
loin-cloths. The little girl who always is watching 
me presents me with three ear pendants of local 
manufacture. In this manner I go collecting and 
as everybody is willing to give me their best bows 
and arrows I soon have a large number rivalling 
the chief’s own arsenal. A brown cotton hammock 
is added to the collection, as well as three sets of 
fire-sticks, and some giant cigarettes. 

The rest of the afternoon is then spent in lin- 
guistic studies. These are now progressing much 
better than at first, as I finally succeed in making 
them understand that by repeating my question 
they are not pleasing me. The work of construct- 
ing a meaning becomes gradually easier as there 
are generally a few words familiar to me. By using 
these for elimination, in conjunction with other 
words which are self-suggesting, on account of the 
character of the conversation, I obtain a word or 
two to put down. With these I can then amplify 
the scope of our conversation a little until I form 
a modest vocabulary. 

While writing these notes a sloth drops down in 
front of me from a branch above. It had ventured 
out on the fragile branch of an eniba-uba tree to 
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eat the fruit, when the limb broke. The sloth is 
quite helpless on the smooth worn ground and 
cannot do anything but squirm around. The next 
morning it is still in the maloca unmolested, but it 
finally drags itself to a tree at the border and find- 
ing itself once more in its proper element quickly 
mounts the trunk, using its three large claws, and 
disappears. 

Night is falling again and I am resting in my 
hammock after a bath with the Indians in the 
creek, and getting fully dressed to face the dis- 
comforts of another night in this Indian camp. 
Tute now undertakes to sing for my personal 
benefit. Unfortunately I am not able to remember 
the melody nor the words, but it is truly a sad and 
dreary song many times repeated Kiri-kiri-kiri , 
and so on indefinitely. A drizzling rain sets in. 
No sound is heard but some baby’s cry from a hut 
on the outskirts of the maloca. The fire is already 
burning in the chief’s department and Tut6 is 
preparing ours. Thousands of fat crickets that 
have been hatched and reared beneath the palm 
roof of the hut are now leaving their happy home, 
descending by the rafters, or merely dropping 
down on my head, to continue their migration 
down my spine. 

At last another dawn breaks through the forest 
gloom and I am aroused, from a night devoid of 
excitement and none too comfortable, by the old 
man with the withered arm, — he who saved the 
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situation so opportunely at Iraruna. He begs for 
a smoke. Under the circumstances I am fearfully 
grouchy, and I immediately order him down to the 
creek to fetch water for me, which he does without 
opposition ; then upon his return I reward him with 
the smoke. 

Tutd is up even before daybreak, working away 
with his machete on the sapling of bowwood, 
which by now has been reduced considerably in 
diameter and is beginning to take the shape of a 
giant bow. His patience and persistence are truly 
wonderful. 

In the early morning I make a reconnaissance 
through the forest, going a considerable distance 
up the creek. Very unexpectedly I come across 
some thirty men, women, and children standing 
and sitting around a large tree trunk which lies on 
the ground and is being fashioned into a canoe. 
The men are cutting away at it with their axes, 
while at various points some are using fire as an 
excavator. The dugout is almost finished. The 
women carry their babies and at the same time 
hold large baskets of farina for the men to eat 
from when they please. 

Long bush ropes are cut and fastened to the 
gunwale of this heavy craft which measures thirty- 
five feet in length and five feet in width. Rollers 
are cut from tree trunks, and the forest is being 
cleared in a direct line to the creek for an early 
launching. It will not be an easy task to transport 
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this ygara to the water as the road leads over two 
hills and through dense and complicated jungle. 
Followed, as always by a few Indians who never 
for a moment let me get out of sight, I go back to 
the maloca at noon to eat my scanty lunch, com- 
posed of roast turtle, grape-nuts, and condensed 
milk with water. 




CHAPTER XIII 


Success tyith the Camera 



NE of the young fellows, whose skill 
with the bow and arrows I have 
marvelled at on various occasions, 
walks past me with a small gourd, 
inside of which something is moving 


He smiles at me and speaks some words, which, 


judging from his expression, must be of interest 
I call him over to my hammock and ask him to 
show me the contents of his carefully covered 
gourd, whereupon he loosens the fibre that keeps 
a leaf snugly fitted over the aperture and raises 
the leaf a fraction of an inch A Jaige, black ant 


with enormous mandibles creeps out and flops to 
the ground m front of me The gourd is full of 
them The man ties the leaf firmly on again and , 
with a stick, crushes the insect which escaped 
Tucandeira is the name of it, the largest of the ant 
species I remember once while travelling on the 
Javary River, a tributary of the Upper Amazon, 
how one oE these ants bit my leg The pain almost 
drove me out of my senses for fully twenty-four 
hours, and the inflammation abated only the third 
day after the bite When the Brazilians declare 
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that four lucandetras will kill a man I bclie\ e it , 
while perhaps he will not die from actual poisoning, 
he might from the agony associated with such bites 
It is certain that one bite causes a high fever which 
passes away only the next day The poison of this 
ant is used by certain up-nver Indians to mix 
with the other toxic ingredients of the well-known 
arrow poison, called curare (and woorali), a poiscn 
which can be swallowed without serious results 
but causes death if introduced under the skin 
What this fellow could want with such a for- 
midable mass of these poisonous ants I cannot 
imagine, but in explanation he takes me over to 
the chief’s department and shows me a braided 
fibre cylinder about twenty-four inches m length 
and about eight inches m diameter Bach end of 
this is closed with a cotton sleeve, the large end of 
which is carefully fastened with yam to the inner 
edge of the cylinder, while the smaller end reaches 
some ten inches down inside the cylinder The 
Indian pulls out the smaller end of one sleeve and 
I perceive that it is woven of the same material as 
that of the women's tangos and that it can be 
closed with a draw-string He then opens this 
sleeve, pours the tucandetra ants into the cylinder, 
closes tile sleeve again, and hangs the interesting 
apparatus up on a rafter 
When Tut 6 comes from the creek where he has 
been polishing the great new bow with sand, I ask 
for information Tut6 laughs and commences to 
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tell mo a great numbet of things from which I 
finally exttacfc the following facts This cylindri- 
cal fibre muff is supposed to test the fitness of any 
man who intends to seek the hand of one of the 
young tribal maidens The ants are put into the 
muff, a week or so before the day of the test, and 
left there without food, the sleeves preventing 
their escape When the moment of the crucial 
test has arrived, the candidate for marriage, m 
order to show his particular ability to withstand 
successfully the trials which every Indian husband 
has to encounter, puts his hands into the muff and, 
with the sleeves tightly closed around his wrists, 
he has to endure foi some time (how long I can 
not understand from the narrative as there is no 
definite statement as to the period) the terrible 
bites of the score of ants imprisoned and voracious 
with hunger If he can stand the pain for the 
allotted time he is pronounced fit for marriage 

I wish I could have seen such a performance, 
not out of idle curiosity, of course, but to have 
witnessed all the ceremonials which no doubt 
preceded and followed it, but the briefness of my 
sojourn prevented 

While this conversation takes place I think 
again of picture taking I judge this to be the 
psychological moment for taking photographs 
because many of the more critical Indians are 
away working on the large canoe It is a risky 
act to bnng forth again "the little black thing that 
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grows big and has an evil eye/' but it is of vital 
importance for me to record my sojourn here on a 
photographic film, it has to be ventured 

I sit back on the hammock, peacefully smoking, 
to think out a plan, while the old chief and Tut<5 
stand around talking I decide to do it in this 
way 

Slowly I proceed to lift the kodak out of the 
bottom of the knapsack where it has been carefully 
concealed Taking the back off I hold the open 
kodak in front of the chief’s eyes so that he can 
see the empty bellows, at the same time saying 
bahil, meaning a box He nods and touches it 
As he and Tut 6 so far seem satisfied, I set the 
shutter and squeeze the bulb The ticking sound 
of the shutter pleases the chief who laughs , in fact 
he imitates the sound by saying * 1 Tick- tick 1 ’ Tut6 
also says c< Tick-tick ’ ' Then I set the shutter on a 
time exposure and let them look through the lens 
while it opens and shuts This also pleases them 
Next I let the shutter “tick” while pointing the 
still open camera at trees and other objects, but 
every time the shutter clicks I say loudly “Tick- 
tick" and everybody is happy The chief even 
calls the kodak marakdh or plaything Now I feel 
rather safe and venture to roll a film into the 
camera and set the shutter for business I point 
it at the chief as he sits in the middle of the tttaloca 
and saying “ Tick-tick, ” a couple of times, I finally 
press the bulb and he is “ took ’ ’ I gain confidence 
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seeing how well this marakdh is received and take 
many e\posures How these will turn out I cannot 
tell as there are still many trials and tribulations 
before I can develop them, but if they come out 
well I shall torever be reminded by them of the 
dangers and difficulties connected with this inno- 
cent and diplomatic snapshotting among the 
ArarandeQara Indians of the Moju The photo- 
graphs of the ArarandeQaras shown herewith are 
the ones taken on this occasion Even the sloth is 
photographed to the great amusement of the men 

Shortly after noon those who have been working 
on the launching of the large canoe arrive with 
their families I am obliged now to go through the 
same tedious process of showing everybody the 
empty bah ft and everybody gazes into the eye, that 
looks like the ones the Kart Kahl Kama-rah has 
in front of his own eyes (my eye-glasses) , and that 
shuts and opens, saying all the while “Tick-tick ” 
Even the girls and women consent now to being 
tick-ticked, and they stand looking at me with 
doubt and incomprehension playing over their 
features, but they always manage to remain partly 
concealed behind trees and bush-ropes, so that in 
case the little devil hidden in the camera, and 
making the ticking noise with its eye, should 
escape, there would always be some available 
defence to ward it off 

Now I feel that the time has arrived to bring 
into action the large plate-camera, and it proves 



Ararandeuara girls 

“ Even the girls consent now to being 1 tick-ticked 1 •’ — (Page 35c) 



In the Mabel 

u ~ ahe lets herself be photographed, but her features show that she thinks It all 
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that there are no objections to this either as long 
as I say "Tick- tick " all the time Even the dis- 
agreeable looking fellow who received me so re- 
servedly down by the creek the first day, now 
tolerates the use of the camera, and a little later he 
stands quite still as a victim with a group of other 
young hunters , however this time he is armed with 
bow and arrows Another photograph of one of 
the younger women who attends to the farina- 
making is taken in the very beginning, Without 
resistance she lets herself be photographed, but her 
inflexible features show that she thinks it is all 
nonsense 

Only once do I come near another break in their 
confidence It is when I walk down the middle of 
the maloca and focus the camera on the old chief 
and the man with the withered arm who are 
standing alongside one of the tribal prisoners 
referred to They suddenly get up and rush to- 
wards me, but an assuring "Tick-tick’ 1 fortunately 
pacifies them in time The exposing of numerous 
plates around the maloca also takes place without 
the least disturbance 

Encouraged by this success I unpack the moving- 
picture camera and set up the tripod in a central 
position The winding of the crank does not seem 
to disturb the minds of the Ararandeflaras, who 
by now are pretty well accustomed to strange 
doings on my part, but the black boxes serving as 
film holders excite mistrust I see the uselessness 
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of attempting to insert the film holders in the 
camera box, foi the old, withered man stands dose 
by and shakes his head and stamps his feet I am 
thus forced to open, a film box. to show them its 
contents and expose one to light, thereby spoiling 
160 feet of good, yes, invaluable negative film 
But by pulling the strip of yellow ribbon out and 
giving a few yaids to each member of the tribe, 
cinematographic good reputation is again estab- 
lished m maloca town Some of the men even 
wrap themselves up in the film, shouting with 
delight This enables me to load the camera and 
get everything in readmes The innocent In* 
dians stand in front while I commence to sing 
“Take me back to New York town/’ at the same 
time turning the crank Shouting marakdh they 
flock around me, some looking into the lens, others 
listening to the rattling of the gears inside the box, 
but all the time the film is being impressed with 
pictures of the savage people in the forest strong- 
hold and these little irregularities disturb me but 
little 

Suddenly rain comes, mosquitoes bite my neck 
and shoulders, mertthtms bite mv legs and feet, 
and a couple of ants creep up my back, but what 
does it matter, when the film is recording pictures 
which some day will be shown to appreciative 
white people far away from this primitive maloca, 
in that grand maloca where houses touch the sky, 
and where trains run higher than tree-tops and 
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make a rumbling noise that is stronger than the 
drum beating in honour of Tupah 

The second roll of negative film refuses to turn 
on the pulley inside the camera and I have to put 
leaves and cotton around this pulley to obtain 
the proper gearing By this time the novelty of 
the plaything for the Indians has w orn off, and as 
no forest spirits have issued from the big eye, to 
destroy them, they take up their accustomed ivork 
around the maloca, letting me stand there singing 
“rag-time” alone 

But so much the better, it gives me plenty of 
opportunity to work the camera and take expo- 
sures without interruption Eleven new Indians 
arrive at the maloca during this time They are 
photographed too Will these films ever reach a 
projection lantern? That is the question It is a 
far cry from the head of the Moju to New York 
Bay 

After packing the cameras safely back m their 
cases, we all go down to the large canoe to pull it 
into water before nightfall The path has been 
cut for it down to the creek Fully sixty persons 
are present now Women and children follow 

The Indians are strong and numerous enough to 
move a far bigger ship into the water than this, 
but they lack management and co-operative team 
work They pull and tug, while some push, at 
the canoe which hardly budges an inch The 
canoe literally speak mg is being worried along 
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When its movement has fanly started over the 
level, oi down hill, all hands stop and rest to talk 
I then take active part in the rolling, order them 
to place sufficient rollers under and ahead of the 
canoe keel, and all shouting together teach them to 
pull in unison at the given word Then the canoe 
begins to move and with increased shouting and 
pulling it goes along well Instead of letting it 
stop after running a few yards I command them 
to keep it moving until the rollers have to be 
renewed in front Coming to the top of the hill 
we see that the road is good and clear for an 
avalanche descent, and we let her go 1 With great 
crashing and shouting we here gain by leaps and 
bounds and then the tedious tugging contmues 

It is, indeed, remarkable to observe how the 
Indians, although powerful, are merely pulling 
with their arms and not attempting to let the lower 
body and legs contribute their energy to the effort 
After a couple of hours of hard work we are half- 
way down to the creek and Domingo, who ordi- 
narily is the general manager of the working forces, 
has understood, at least, partly, the secret of 
successful hauling, and by five o’clock, more or 
less, we are crashing through the underbrush on 
the banks of the y gar op 6, giving the canoe its last 
energetic impulse and causing it to slide with 
great splashing into the waters of the swift-running 
creek 

All the men spring into the water and chmb on 
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board the newly launched ygara and joyfully 
splash and jump mound it Twenty-four men 
can be easily accommodated in the canoe, besides 
a considerable cargo 

By nightfall we are all again assembled in the 
tnaloca The big fires are burning, cacfon is being 
drunk , a new potful of rice is cooked and consumed, 
the tree-trunk drum is beaten m honour of Tup£h, 
and the men put coloured cotton bands around 
their heads, wherein they stick turkey feathers 
All wear little wooden sticks in their lower lips 
The women wear garter-like cotton bands below 
their knees and on their ankles, while some of the 
youngest maidens insert ornaments made of the 
ivory nut in their ear lobes They all dance around 
the fire singing Km-km-ktn and the men smoke 
their immense cigarettes and my pipe I sit 
alongside of the chief in the centre of the festivities 
trying to look as grave as the rest of them It is, 
indeed, a day of joy and feastmg kept up till a late 
hour Even the babies, and some little coatis, or 
nose-bears, are still awake and hop around the red 
fire 

At midnight everything is quiet once more and 
the drizzling rain that falls is an ill-substitute for 
the recent gaiety 

The next day I am presented with the splendid 
big-game bow that Tut6 has so diligently been 
working on all these days It measures almost 
eight feet A cord made of curatd fibres is in. 
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gemously fastened into notches The bow itself 
is well polished with sand and requires gieat 
strength, or perhaps a special trick, to bend 
Tut 6 wastes tuo arrows to demonstrate its powei 
One remains m a tree branch some sixty feet, 
almost vertically, above our heads He lies down 
on the ground guiding the arrow between his feet 
and with his hands pulls the cord back some four 
feet from its original position and lets go, at the 
same time kicking the bow away so as not to injure 
his feet from the recoil of the cord The arrow with 
its hardwood head gives a loud thump and sticks 
in the branch which he undoubtedly was aiming 
at The other arrow we find after an hour's 
search at the other end of the plantation I confess 
my admiration for such remarkable skill My 
vocabulary is now increasing considerably and 
conversation has become more intelligible than on 
the first days when it was restricted to a few con- 
ventional terms of the simplest kind 

Somebody comes to me with the surprising 
information that they have heard shots and that 
Candido must be returning X believe something 
unusual must have happened, if this is the case, 
to cause the bucks to be ahead of the schedule 
time 

Half an hour later Skelly, Candido, and Fielo 
appear in the nialoca accompanied by a dozen 
Indians The bucks carry some food supplies and 
some more tools, and ai e, of course, well received 
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Candido tells mo that on account of the unusual 
lowering of the water of the nver during the Inst 
two days, he fears that unless we depart at the \ ery 
earliest moment we will be caught in a bad way 
down at the Itapeua rapid, necessitating no end 
of delay and trouble It is therefore with regret 
that I see myself forced to break up my pleasant 
sojourn with the Ararande tiaras and discontinue 
the observations now so well under way The 
bucks prepare the large pot of rice pro bono publico 
and all evening we have dancing, smoking, and 
powwowing 

A great animation takes place, I promise to 
visit the Indians again in some six or seven months 
and some pleasant hours are passed m more or less 
intelligent conversation before the midnight fires 
are lighted and everybody is asleep During the 
night two scorpions flop down upon my hat (here 
I always sleep with my hat on), and in my excite- 
ment at destroying them before they can do any 
stinging, my eye-glasses are broken Fortunately 
it is only one of the stems and it is easily repaired 
by a piece of silk cord from the medicine chest 

In the early morning we all get up and, this time 
fully dressed, I make my last round in the forest 
and visit the different families of the tntUoca 
Every baby and child gets some little souvenir and 
a good-bye fondling Every Indian gives me 
another bow and some arrows, and my bucks are 
sent with some of the tribesmen on board my small 
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scout canoe moored at the same old landing place 
at the creek, to get rid of the baggage for the 
departure procession through the forest. 

Fifty-one forest turtles are put on board, besides 
all our other baggage, and it soon proves necessary 
to employ another craft as we are overloaded. 
The old chief willingly lends me a six-man canoe 
to be paddled by Candido and Fielo, loaded with 
the bows and arrows. 

I stand now in the middle of the maloca sur- 
rounded by my savage friends saying my prelimi- 
nary good-byes. To the entire tribe in their own 
language I repeat my promise, expressed neces- 
sarily in brief terms, that I shall return after six 
moons with tools, and seeds of all kinds for plant- 
ing, and help them in their work. 

Everybody comes to embrace me in their pecu- 
liar manner of beating their chests, and shouting 
Kerekete Kan Katii Kama-rath. 

The women and children stand around and soon 
the chief motions the tribe to take to the trail and 
we cross the mandioca plantation and soon reach 
the creek where the boys are ready with the two 
canoes, as stated, one belonging to Candido and 
the other, a temporary loan. The chief tells me 
that at the head of the first rapid is a small one- 
man canoe, made of cedar and brand-new, which 
I can take with me as a souvenir of this visit. 

Constantly the Indians shout the general fare- 
well Kerekete. As I wade out to the canoe where 
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Skelly awaits me with two paddles, one of which 
is a present from the Indians, I turn around and 
take a hurried snapshot of the shouting and 
waving Indians on the banks of the dark creek. 
Unfortunately, it proves afterwards that I did not 
expose long enough nor aim the camera straight, 
but the moment is one of confusion and extreme 
hurriedness. The two dogs bark as we shoot out 
into the rapid current, and the tribe as one man 
sets up a mighty roar that vibrates through the 
forest and causes the birds to stop their calling 
and the frogs their noise. 

Kari Katu Kama-rah — Katie Kuyambira — 
Katie Kama-rah Ararandeicara — Kerekete — Kere- 
keti — “Good white friend — Good relative of the 
Ararandettaras — Good-bye — Good-bye. ” 

As we shoot out into the current I give them 
three salutes from my pistol. As we swing around 
a bend I turn my head and see them all still on the 
banks shouting good-bye. Such is my departure 
from the ArarandeGara Indians. Their shouting 
is heard as far as the Moju River, then all grows 
silent. We now put full force on the paddling so 
as to reach my exploring vessel at her anchorage 
below the four rapids, as soon as possible. 

We leave the long estirad and paddle into a herd 
of barking otters playing under the banks. The 
sun is burning hot and every once in a while we 
have to pour water over our heads and backs to 
alleviate the scorching of the skin. We come to 
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the “Rapid of the High Seas” and make fast 
carefully at a stone which marks the head of it. 
Here we stow all the baggage well in the bottom 
and middle of the canoe to withstand the ordeal 
which is to come. 

I fill my pipe and the bucks roll their cigarettes 
and a general consultation is held while the waters 
begin their roaring descent a few feet away. We 
resolve to “shoot the shoots,” taking a long 
chance on being tangled up between boulders, 
rather than spend many weary hours in laboriously 
letting the canoes down by line, following eddies 
and calm water close to the shore. We find at the 
head of this rapid the small one-man dugout which 
the chief referred to and had given me for a keep- 
sake, and we now shoved this clumsy little craft 
out into the main current, if such a thing is to be 
found, and giving it a good push watch its twisting 
course down the navigable channel and notice 
that it reaches the foot of the rapid without 
apparent damage. This gives us courage. 

I sit in the bow of the scouting canoe while 
Skelly guides it from the stem. Candido and Pielo, 
in the larger cedar dugout, follow closely after. 
We enter the declivity and feel the violent pull of 
the rushing waters. We are soon in the midst of 
the boiling mass of foam and whirlpools. We 
dart unavoidably straight for a rock at the rate 
of twenty miles an hour. It may be a speed more 
or much less, it does not matter, for I close my 
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eyes involuntarily thinking that we all are going 
to pieces; but we turn almost at right angles to 
our course and, following the main body of water, 
rush past the rocks in safety. Still we drop and 
twist out and in between the boulders at a speed 
and with a violence only found on the so-called 
“scenic railways” of our American amusement 
parks. 

How glorious it is to shoot a rapid when one 
feels that there is no absolute danger of being 
crushed as long as every muscle and nerve are 
alert! It is an exhilarating sport, to my mind 
equalled by none. Perhaps the sensations of 
flying are similar, but I cannot imagine that they 
are more exciting, than those of shooting a swift 
Amazonian rapid. 

When we come to the foot of the rapid we turn 
around and encourage the two bucks who are 
busily occupied paddling and piloting the other 
canoe between the rocks so recently navigated by 
us. Our joy is exuberant over having conquered 
this rapid of a mile in length in less than five 
minutes, when it had taken us two and a half hours 
to ascend. We are now in the calm water at the 
head of the travessao of the rapid and without even 
looking around we take this innocent mill-race in a 
few seconds. The next rapid, which I called the 
Florence, is conquered in even shorter time than 
the “High Seas” and we have then before us a 
stretch of calm water in which to rest our arms and 
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fish a little. Candido has on board a sirirlca or 
double hook hidden by two red toucan or parrot 
feathers at the end of a short line on a rod. With 
this he describes arcs on the water, letting the hooks 
merely skim the surface lightly. The tucunarS 
lying in wait behind the stones close to the shore 
thinks that some insect is passing and makes a 
vicious lunge at it, and he is generally landed after 
some playing. 

At the Yuaquara rapid we have to be careful 
about our selection of a channel and we let our 
experimental dugout go through ahead to show the 
safest way. Half-way down it gets stuck between 
two boulders and we are greatly puzzled as to 
what to do; its loss seems inevitable. It will be 
out of the question to free it, from our canoe, with 
our hands as we will pass the spot like a railway 
train. We are therefore resigned to never again 
seeing our quickly acquired and badly treated 
dugout, and we make ready to take the dip our- 
selves. Candido gets into the water with Fielo 
and, with our canoe between them, they guide us 
into a likely channel, then when we are all right 
Candido nods, gives me a friendly tap on the 
shoulder, and saying Boa viajen (“Good journey”) 
lets go and off we rush. 

Again we paddle and steer with brain and arm 
keyed to intense activity never for the fraction of 
a second losing the channel. Now we are lifted 
up over sunken boulders; now we scrape a rock; 
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now we pass the rockbound dugout struggling 
with the waters; now we have another hairbreadth 
escape, and then rush out into the calm below this, 
the third, rapid. The boys behind shout and we 
see that their little dugout is following closely, and 
it comes through safely. We all are jubilant over 
our success and we paddle on to the last of this 
series of rapids the Tracambeua. Here we have 
to wade, carefully working down the side as there 
is no channel, not even for the little dugout. After 
an hour’s hard work we are at the foot. 

We are now below all the cachoeiras, not counting 
the one far below, the Itapeua, and we are happy. 
We fire a few shots to give vent to our feelings, 
and to announce our arrival. In a short time we 
pass the sand-flat where we had our first meeting 
with the Ararandeuara Indians, and a few turns 
lower down we sight Iraruna, and the good ship 
Florence proudly flying the Stars and Stripes. 
Shots from the Florence greet us and shots are 
fired in reply. 

I climb on board, verify that everybody is safe 
and well, and moor the larger canoe we have come 
down in to the bank, where it is left and we are 
quickly under way in the Florence, after having 
accomplished successfully my visit to the now less 
mysterious Indians of the Upper Moju. 

We are now rapidly going northwards down the 
Moju, towards Pari, and we arrive at night at the 
head of the Itapeua rapid, the place where I had 
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the fall on my back. We make fast ready to tackle 
this obstruction the first thing in the morning, 
having noticed that the water is about seven inches 
lower than when ascending. 

At 5.45 sharp we go into the rapid with a will 
and a carefully planned programme, yet here we 
nearly lose our lives and our outfit. Only through 
the presence of mind of the three bucks, Candido, 
Skelly, and Curupira, is a disaster avoided. It 
happens in the following manner. 

Our rope is secured at the base of a tree on the 
right-hand bank, just where the waters become 
swift and dangerous following the declivity. Hilde- 
brando keeps watch in the scouting canoe, with 
one of the youngsters, with most definite and clear 
orders to loosen our rope when I fire a rifle shot 
as a signal that our craft is in the expected suitable 
position farther down the rapid, supported well by 
poles and ropes. The rifle-shot, which can be heard 
above the din of the waters, will direct him to fol- 
low with therope, while we, holding the position with 
our poles, wait for him to fasten it to some solid 
object accessible by the small canoe abreast of our 
position. It is clear that during the moments of 
finding this suitable position in the midst of the 
raging waters and maintaining such an unstable 
location during the shifting of the sustaining rope, 
extreme alertness and accuracy are required from 
the man who is to make the change. 

We are about fifteen feet from the shore, avoid- 
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ing the great swirl in the middle of the channel, 
and gradually and slowly we pay out rope by the 
inch so as to clear, at the same time, a large, danger- 
ous boulder continually washed by the waves not 
thirty feet away. 

Then happens the unforgivable! Hildebrando, 
guided y some inexplicable motive, or because of 
some momentary mental collapse, lets go the line 
completely from the tree before we are ready. 
Deprived of our only support before we have had 
time to secure the temporary position sought for, 
the boat gives a sudden jerk and bears rapidly 
down upon what seems certain destruction. An 
overhanging Javary palm on the shore side also 
threatens to overturn the vessel by striking the 
upper-works. If we avoid this disaster we shall 
pound upon the rocks with great force, which will 
mean a total wreck. 

One man cries "Cable bust” {cdbo arrebentou), 
and for an instant we all seem paralyzed. It takes 
some fraction of a second to realize the extent of 
our danger; then with a savage shout and curses 
the men handle our long poles so vigorously and 
skilfully that we barely scrape the paint off the 
sides of the boat as, with growing speed, we dash 
past the rocks. 

Quick as an otter that leaps into the water after 
the trout, Skelly takes in the situation and, with 
the rope’s end between his teeth he jumps into the 
maelstrom. He struggles hard, completely turn- 
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bled about by the force of the waters, while we 
rapidly bear down upon another rock which is now 
directly in our path. He reaches a tree-stump near 
the shore, takes a hitch around it, and hauling 
taut, the rope, by the tension, is brought sharply 
up into the air with a shrill vibrating sound, and 
after grazing the rock we slide into comparatively 
calm water. It was a narrow escape. 

Hildebrando confesses that he thought I was 
firing the rifle as a signal for him to let go the rope. 

One more manoeuvre and we are free once for all 
from the cachoeiras of the Moju River. The last 
part of the rapid is then conquered without any 
more mishaps, through the judicious paying out of 
the rope, which Skelly so successfully hitched 
around a tree-stump, and guided by the long poles 
from the deck of the boat. 

Like a shot we dart past the rocks and run the 
travessao farther down with facility, and we have 
now finally conquered all the rapids. 

Two days later we arrive at the first human 
habitations and continue downstream to Curuga, 
where we are informed that the steam launch 
Rio Moju had left the day before. Thus losing 
our chance to be towed to Para, there is only one 
choice, that of paddling all the way down. In 
seven days, after paddling on an average twelve 
hours a day, we moor at two in the morning to a 
tree on an island called Benedicto in the mouth of 
the Guamd River. Due north-east we see the light 
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glare in the atmosphere above the city of Pa rk like 
a wide-spread fan. We await the outgoing tide, 
the vosante, and cross the Bay of Guajara. 

Throughout the trip my health has been good 
and fever has been unknown to me, but now, that 
home practically in sight, a reaction seizes me 
and^a high fever sets in. My temperature rises to 
104 within an hour's time, and I give myself a 
hypodermic injection of quinine, but too late. 
My head hammers and my blood pulses violently. 
As we make fast at Porto do Sal on the Para water- 
front, the fever is strong, but what do I care? I 
am home again, surrounded by all that is good to 
me, and I have had an interesting trip. It is now 
October the 15th, 1913. 

I send my official report concerning this journey 
to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, called Protecgao 
aos Indios, of the Brazilian Government, and 
subsequently report verbally to the chief of the 
above mentioned department, Coronel Candido 
Rondon, who at this time passed through Para to 
join ex-President Roosevelt on an expedition 
planned through the State of Matto Grosso and 
down certain portions of the Rio da Duvida, or 
River of Doubt, 1 located in the region where he was 
building a telegraph line. 

1 At the suggestion of Dr. Muller, Brazilian Secretary of State 
for Foreign Aff a ir s, the name Rio Theodoro, ba f since been 
given by the Brazilian Government to this Rio da Duvida, to 



CHAPTER XIV 

To Mar a jo and vip tKe -A.rary IViver 

HREE weeks after completing my 
Moju Indian expedition I made a 
short journey to Manaos, the capital 
of the State of Amazonas, on one of 
the Brazilian Lloyd boats. Manaos 
is located on the Amazon at the mouth of the Rio 
Negro, about nine hundred miles from Para, and, 
next to Pard, is considered the most important 
rubber-exporting centre in Brazil. It is a modem 
city of some 50,000 inhabitants. So much has been 
already written by competent authors about this 
“city in the wilderness” that I can add nothing 
new. I return to Para from this hot and uncom- 
fortable place, where I fell sick with fever, and I 
am glad to be again near the somewhat cooler 
ocean breezes of the Lower Amazon. Nothing of 
particular interest happens during this journey, 
except, perhaps, an excursion to the famous orchid 
paradise, the TarumSn Mary River, an affluent of 
the Rio Negro. Here I saw many acres of forest 
literally covered with the highly prized orchids, 
the Catdeya Superba and Eldorado , often called 
by enthusiasts the queen of the Rio Negro. 

268 
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Soon after my return to Para I make a series of 
explorations through the heavy timber district of 
the Braganga railroad where I gather extensive 
collections of specimens of the choice hardwoods 
of these great forests. 

Then I prepare for a second journey to the 
Mara j 6 Island to investigate this remarkable 
region at the very mouth of the Amazon. I have 
already made one journey there during the wet 
season, but I desire to fuse my narrative of both 
trips into one description to avoid unnecessary and 
tedious repetition. 

The narrative as it here appears, therefore, 
relates, in the main, the happenings of the second 
journey, referring, where it becomes necessary, to 
such distinctive observations as were made on the 
previous trip. 

With my crew somewhat reduced now, consist- 
ing of Skelly, Hildebrando, and Fielo, on the 
exploring craft Florence I leave Para at 11 P.M. 
with the outgoing tide in our favour. Our stores 
are replenished and we are equipped for a month’s 
absence. Our tools are mainly composed of digging 
instr ume nts, besides the usual photographic and 
medical outfit. 

We paddle across the channel to Hha das Gngas, 
opposite Parct, where we make fast, as the tide has 
turned, rendering progress very slow and laborious. 
The long row of electric lights from the docks of 
Pari shine clearly through the intervening space 
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as we turn into our bunks for the night. At 5.30 
in the morning we are under way again. We follow 
the wide channel between Arapiranga Island and 
the series of minor islands which extend from 
Ilha das Ongas north-west towards the great and 
turbulent Bay of Marajo, and around noon we 
arrive at the island of Cutijuba, the last of the 
series which forms the archipelago between the 
mainland and the Bay of Marajo. As we approach 
the extreme end of this island a very strong current 
seizes us and we run ashore to avoid being carried 
out by the ebb tide. At noon we make fast outside 
the lighthouse of Cutijuba and examine the condi- 
tions for making a quick crossing to the island of 
Marajd the shore of which is barely visible norther- 
ly in the distance. The keeper of the lighthouse 
advises us to return to Para, for he judges it 
extremely unsafe to cross the very wide main 
channel in such a small craft, especially propelled 
only by oars or paddles, but the lighthouse keeper 
forgets to reckon with an explorer’s desire to push 
ahead in spite of obstacles. The main channel, 
really an arm of the sea sometimes called Rio Para, 
is here about twelve miles wide. It is the outlet of 
the Tocantins River, and forms also through the 
numerous channels, called furos by the Brazilians 
and "narrows” by the English navigators, con- 
necting behind or west of Mara j 6 with the great 
trunk river, the eastern estuary branch of the 
Amazon River or Bocca Oriental. The western 
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(or northern) branch, which is not navigable for 
large steamers, is divided by many inundated 
islands into various dangerous passages (the two 
chief ones being known as the Northern and the 
Southern Channels), having on the left-hand bank 
the Brazilian Guyana and on the opposite shore 
the Marajo north coast. 

White combers go chasing up the sea-like sur- 
face of the wide channel, raising a choppy sea with 
wind and tide struggling for supremacy. A strong 
breeze is blowing from the north-east ; directly from 
the ocean. At four in the afternoon the wind 
turns north-west. 

We are now anchored with a heavy stone drag 
some fifty feet out, and although we are fairly well 
sheltered we still feel a long swell beating in from 
the open channel some five hundred yards off. 
We make everything fast and turn in, waiting for 
the calm that usually falls over these waters at 
night. At midnight we turn out again and paddle 
into the great bay, steering due north-west by the 
compass, where we know that the mouth of the 
Arary River is located, on the Maraj6 coast. We 
are scarcely two hundred yards out when we are 
caught by some rather high seas and we resolve, 
after some heroic attempts, to return to sheltered 
waters and wait for more favourable weather 
conditions. 

Finally at 5.30 the dawn helps us to put out 
into the open with renewed courage, while the 
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people ashore stand gaping at the sight of the little 
white-painted craft slowly wabbling towards 
imaginary destruction. 

The sky is clear, and the sea calmer than during 
the night. A haze is hiding the Mara j 6 shore from 
sight, and we soon find ourselves paddling in choppy 
water without a sight of land anywhere. For 
company we have a little fishing vessel cutting 
through the waters in the distance. 

Everything on board is rattling loose; pots and 
pans float among salt and jerked beef; rifles lie 
among books and papers ; but things have to rattle 
the best they can, as my attention is all given to 
safe navigation. 

Every sea throws us out of our course, striking 
us at an angle, and I have to fasten ropes to the 
tiller post to absorb the shocks from the rudder. 
Like a drunken man we go wallowing through 
the waters, but somehow at 8 A.M. we find our- 
selves midway across. Land is now in sight. We 
are heading directly for the mouth of the Arary 
River, allowing for the drift due to the flood-tide. 
At 10.30 we approach an island called “ Island of 
the Doves” (dos pombos), a small weather-beaten 
islet about half a mile outside the mouth proper of 
the Arary River. 

The sea is breaking all around us but we paddle 
gaily on and, at high noon sharp, make fast outside 
a place called St. Anna. A deep-sea trawler has 
found its way to this forlorn place and I nlimh 
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on board to investigate. A big negro greets me 
and invites me to take a rest in his hammock. 
The tug, he says, belongs to a Dr. Miranda and 
has been laid up on account of financial difficul- 
ties. She was built in France, came across 
the ocean under her own power (kerosene), and 
has been doing deep-sea fishing off the Guyana 
coast. 

We leave St. Anna shortly with the high tide 
and proceed up the Arary River and our boat 
making fine time we arrive, at sunset, at a place 
called Muta, on the right bank, where we tie up 
for the night. 

The Arary River vegetation is entirely different 
from anything I have so far noticed, due no doubt 
to its proximity to the Atlantic Ocean. The trees 
I see lining the banks are slender, branching trees, 
resembling somewhat the birch. In front of these 
ciri-ubas stands a belt of mangrove trees. Perhaps 
no tree is so weird-looking as these swamp trees 
with their tangled roots. There is hardly any main 
trunk to them, as the roots rising far above the 
highest tide seem to join the branches without any 
special thickening of the stem. Nothing but slimy 
mud and ooze is to be seen anywhere; there is no 
place to moor your canoe and land. 

After a frugal meal we turn in. The tide is 
running out and makes it impossible at this time 
to progress. Two sailing vessels lie alongside, with 
the up-river town of Cachoeira as their destination. 
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where cargoes of cattle for Para’s meat supply are 
to be taken on. 

I throw out a number three fishhook tied to a 
string with a piece of meat as bait and right here 
obtain a good demonstration of the voracity of 
certain Amazonian fish. There seems to be no 
limit to a man’s liberties when recounting fish 
stories, and no field on earth is so inviting as the 
waters of the Amazon, therefore I must be re- 
served and guarded in my expressions so as not to 
give rise to undue criticism, but I may say that 
hardly have I thrown the bait into the water, not 
seven feet from the boat, before a snapping and 
jerking announces that something is assuredly 
biting, and biting hard. When pulling a fish in, 
struggling and dancing, there invariably comes a 
moment when luck more than skill will determine 
if the fish is to be ours or is to return to its native 
home. If the pulling in is too strong, the fish 
often drops back into the river; if too careful, it 
will drop off just as it is being hauled over the 
gunwale. Anyhow at this time I actually get 
fourteen piranhas in ten minutes, counting twelve 
that escape as they are being pulled in. 

The piranha is called by many travellers, a 
man-eating fish, and I fully believe that they will 
eat a man if he drops into the water where these 
extremely voracious fish abound. The jaw of the 
piranha shuts like a steel trap over anything it 
attacks, and before one really knows what has 
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happened the vicious fish is gone. Almost all 
Amazon by-rivers and lakes contain these much 
dreaded fish in great numbers. 

The night is rainy and consequently pitch-dark 
even early in the morning -when we turn out and 
prepare breakfast. At seven the tide turns and 
the vasante or emptying of the waters begins. Here 
I notice one of the strangest tidal phenomena I 
have so far observed on my trips on these tidal 
rivers of the Amazon Delta. The outgoing tide, 
or ebb, lasts from seven A. M. to five p. M. or ten 
hours of constant emptying. It seems quite 
contrary to the natural laws of high and low tide 
and I cannot arrive at any plausible solution. We 
stop for lunch at a lonely and poorly built house. 
The man is out in the forest while the woman is 
preparing his meal. This good woman is in need 
of coffee and sugar and I help her with a present of 
some. In return we receive a dozen eggs. 

The Arary River is narrow here, not over one 
hundred feet wide, and the same profuse vegetation 
covers its shores. Now and then, as we ascend, a 
grove of bamboo breaks the monotony. In the 
late afternoon we see three old alligators, their 
nostrils and eyes just above the surface of the 
water. 

The night again comes on dark, and we lose 
sight of the details of the banks, but it seems as if 
the forest is thinning considerably and in places 
is absent entirely, but the lack of light prevents me 
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from seeing what is behind. Towards 9 p.m. we 
discover lights, and sky-rockets ahead and hear 
bombs and the snorting of a distant brass band. 
We are heaving in sight of the village of Cachoeira 
governed by Dr. Miranda, formerly a student at 
Columbia University in New York. We seek a 
narrow channel leading to the town and go ashore. 
There is a festival on. The municipal band is 
merrily warbling along, some members a little 
behind time, others a little ahead, but it does not 
matter for they finally catch up with each other 
in the grand finale and the population is quite 
insensible to discords. 

I send my card to the Mayor; a true explorer 
is always provided with visiting cards even in the 
darkest jungle, for one can never know whom one 
will meet in the most remote places. 

This seems to be a flourishing town judging from 
the happy faces and the gay -coloured skirts parad- 
ing round the little church, under the multicol- 
oured banners. Young, pale Brazilians, no doubt 
connected with the administrative offices, sit or 
walk around escorting their dark complexioned 
ladies, who I judge from their glances, look upon 
such a bedraggled, khaki-dressed explorer as I 
am now as a contemptible creature, unfit even to 
venture within the borders of such a centre of 
social splendour and the elite. I, therefore, draw 
up in a dark comer of a shed where the more 
humble populace are finding solace, imbibing alco- 
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holic beverages and lukewarm beer at 2000 reis (2 
milreis) a bottle. I enter this modest place of 
thirst followed closely by Skelly, who, on this 
conspicuous occasion, does not want to be of less 
imposing appearance than his equals and has 
quickly put on an old celluloid collar and an old 
coat, and twirls a cane which on less important 
occasions is used on board the boat as the official 
jerked-beef roasting spit. 

In view of the general hilarity, and the inspiring 
strains from the over energetic brass band, I feel 
that now is the time to show the admiring crowd 
some style and I nonchalantly order a bottle of 
ginger ale for which I am charged sixty cents 
(American). By this time I am the centre of at- 
traction, much against my desire. Skelly, who 
cannot let this glorious affair pass ■without “blow- 
ing ’ ’ himself, orders a bottle of real beer and a large 
black cigar which he loudly enjoys in another 
comer. 

Young negresses and caboclos snicker and giggle 
as we pass them, and after we have witnessed a 
couple of religious sky-rockets shoot towards the 
stars we retire on board the Florence to wait for 
morning. 

Early in the morning I go to visit the Mayor at 
his house. I am cordially received by this educated 
and progressive Brazilian and am entertained in 
excellent English. He places a small scouting 
canoe or montaria at my disposal and he writes a 
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letter of introduction which I am to hand to his 
foreman on a cattle ranch called Tuyuyu on the 
Upper Arary River. After our coffee and bread 
I take a stroll around the village. 

It is truly a prairie village, as I now for the first 
time observe. Behind, and all around, the forest 
is gone and instead I see only here and there, 
straggling, twisted trees scattered over a prairie 
said to extend some ninety miles, clear to the ocean. 
A refreshing breeze sweeps over the fields, creating 
a most homelike, swishing sound as it rushes 
through the grass. On the outskirts of this village 
a couple of horseback riders go galloping in the 
other direction. A windmill, rotating a little 
crookedly, but after all rotating, operates a pump 
and furnishes the progressive and well-to-do 
people of the town with water for household use. 
Down by the river front is a small house with a 
smoke-stack attached. Inside this is an electric 
dynamo supplying the few streets with light. It 
seems natural that if one is a mayor and has 
studied four years in the Columbia University 
engineering department, one must show something 
for it. This man is plainly furni shin g the proofs, 
for the engine employed has been reconstructed 
from an old Para mud-digging machine. 

We buy some fifty loaves of bread and some tin 
cups for the commissary department of the expedi- 
tion and take our leave although the outgoing tide 
is still running strong and dead against us. Just 





A grove on the Marajfi prairies 




A scene from the Lower Arary River 
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above Cachoeira village the river narrows to about 
eighty feet, with low shrubbery and an occasional 
parapard tree close to the banks. 

It creates a fresh and agreeable impression 
upon us all to be in the open and free again after 
the many dark canyon-like rivers which we have 
slowly paddled through on our several journeys. 
The bucks feel far happier and they sing and enjoy 
themselves as they have a chance to observe new 
points of interest. 

The main variations, from anything I have 
seen before while on the Amazon, are the open, 
unobstructed prairies with little groves of trees 
and shrubbery sticking up like islands in a green 
sea. These “islands” are called in the local 
language iesos and represent the only places of 
refuge for cattle, when during the wet season 
almost the entire island is submerged to a depth 
of several feet. The general level of the land is 
barely a yard above the river surface, and as the 
total difference of altitude between the centre of 
the island and the ocean does not exceed many 
inches, it is easy to imagine that the inundation is a 
general and complete one. 

The grass seen in the picture is a long grass called 
canorana and we shall shortly see the troubles that 
this grass causes us. 

Towards noon I order the bucks to put me ashore 
while they continue the up-river paddle. The 
going soon becomes difficult for me, although the 
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prairies from a distance look dry and firm. Tall 
reeds, and a so-called wild cotton-plant, reach 
about as high as the head of a tall man and any 
free view thus becomes obstructed. It is in such 
vegetation that the various poisonous Mara j 6 
snakes thrive and reach a great development. 

One of the first things that strikes me after 
reaching these open, half-dried prairies is the 
abundance of all sorts of wading fowls. Indeed, it 
is a true ornithologist’s paradise not to be excelled 
in any other part of equatorial South America, the 
main river not excepted. It is from these vast 
swamps and fields that a large part of the great 
egret feather supply reaches the fashionable world. 
Thousands of these beautiful, snow-white marsh 
birds spot the landscape like snowdrifts among the 
various shades of green and sunburnt grass. The 
large garget real or royal egret walks with much 
dignity between the low vegetation on the water 
front. When I approach they lazily jump into the 
air on their tall, thin legs and fly away with slow, 
dipping motions. 

Great flocks of equally pretty pink birds about 
the size of our herons rise into the air like a pink 
cloud. These are the scarlet ibises, which here are 
called guard. Sometimes a few stray among the 
egrets, where they evidently get along splendidly, 
wading around among the (so-called) mururS 
plants or water hyacinths looking for small fish, 
frogs, and shrimps. 
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He who once has seen these landscapes where the 
egrets and the pink guards live their happy exist- 
ence, will never morally sanction the egret com- 
merce. In order to obtain the delicate feathers so 
much in favour with ladies, it is practically neces- 
sary to kill the birds. Many times the feathers 
are demolished by the shot and the bird is then 
thrown away. 

He who has walked in these egret swamps and 
seen the little downy, helpless, starving egret chicks 
that are left when a mother is wantonly killed, 
cannot help but recall the same sad picture later 
when he sees the fashionable hats decorated with 
egret feathers. Fortunately the American Govern- 
ment has taken determined action to prevent the 
wanton slaughter and extinction of these and other 
birds . 

Less decorative but more useful are the marScas 
or wild fowls of many varieties, known mainly to 
naturalists. Their habit of flying in a wedge- 
shapedflock,led by the oldest and most experienced 
guide, I also observed here. Many large and small 
wading birds run along the river bank and seem 
quite unafraid. Large, clumsy stork-like birds 
s tanding four to five feet in height, the jaburu, 
with a white and black plumage, I often surprise at 
some turn of the river. Almost every fifth tree 
on the water front has a rust-brown chicken hawk 
(gavido) uttering its insolent, daring cry as I pass. 

Now I begin to sight some large alligators, but 
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not so many as I expected. These, I am told, 
become really numerous the higher we ascend the 
Arary River. 

At 2 p.m. I stop at a small hut set amidst some 
trees about fifty yards from the shore. The hut 
is of the same dilapidated appearance that I 
observe everywhere throughout the Amazon 
valley. The ground here must be quite a few 
feet above the flood level as this hut is not built on 
stilts but is merely plastered with clay from the 
ground up. 

A great many children, young men and girls, 
and older people greet me very cordially and I sit 
down to talk to these good caboclos. It appears 
that they have lived here all their lives and know 
the prairies to perfection. The old man informs 
me that he has now and then found some old pieces 
of pottery made by the gentios or Indians. He 
cannot quite explain the origin of this pottery on 
these plains, but I soon realize that he is referring 
to ceramics of a pre-historic type. 

“How do these pieces of pottery look?” I ask. 

“Oh, they are all broken up, although some- 
times I have found whole vases and large basins 
with all sorts of figures on them. Some have faces 
of monkeys, tigers, alligators, turtles painted on 
them, others show the faces of people (com de 
gente) with the features wrought out in the burnt 
clay. ” 

“Have you got any here?” I promptly ask him. 
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“No, all those little saints {santosinhos) I gave 
to the children to play with, as they are no use to 
me, and they have been broken or lost. One large 
ygagdba which I found buried under the roots of a 
tree on one of the islands on the prairie, which had 
a lot of figures and designs, and I don’t know what, 
painted on the inside and outside, I gave to my 
wife to put our salted pirarucu fish in, but one day 
a gentleman from Para came to visit me and as he 
was so anxious to have it I gave it away.” 

I obtain fairly good information about the loca- 
tion of the places where such rare pottery can be 
found, and as all these were designated as being 
several days’ journey up-river I thank the man for 
the tidings and we set off in a pouring rain. 




CHAPTER XV 


Ranches and Ranchers of Marajo 

E paddle till eleven that night, re- 
gardless of the action of high or 
low tide. In the early morning we 
are off again after the usual coffee, 
with fresh bread bought in Cac- 
hoeira. The day begins with showers and heavy 
winds, which at first are in our favour, but on 
making the next turn of the river become much 
against us. 

We have not gone far when some excitement is 
caused by the abundance of alligators. The pres- 
ence of these saurians tempts me to try on them 
the effect of a Luger automatic pistol, and for this 
purpose I go ashore and walk ahead of the boat. 
Continually I could discern about a dozen alligator 
heads on the surface of the water. Close to the 
margin there are always some younger alligators 
in motion, while the larger and more experienced 
ones seem to take life more leisurely. 

I secure a seat behind a tree trunk close to the 
water and wait for one to appear. The canoe is 
still some two hundred yards downstream, being 
paddled slowly towards me. A large alligator, 
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only some thirty feet away, comes floating with 
the current. As I raise my hand to draw a bead 
on a point behind his ear, the wary alligator grunts 
and dips under without any apparent motion; 
he simply sinks to the bottom. A moment later 
a young “gator” passes with the speed of a canoe. 
This time I have my pistol raised and am about to 
pull trigger when the saurian imp beholds my face 
and he too dips into the muddy deep right above 
the place where the larger alligator disappeared. 

The Florence now approaches and at the same 
moment a medium-sized alligator passes right 
under my nose. The pistol makes one report, 
which hurries the bucks along, and the alligator 
begins a battle for life. The bullet must have 
struck its diminutive brain, a very easy attain- 
ment as it was no more than fifteen feet away at 
the time. It wallows, and beats the water with its 
powerful tail, grunting and splashing blood. In a 
shorter time t han it takes to reload a pistol 
magazine with cartridges, the water is boiling with 
shoals of the vicious scourge of these waters, the 
piranhas, which, attracted by the blood, try to 
attack the almost invulnerable alligator. It is a 
morbidly attractive sight, this battle of a mortally 
wounded alligator, the most cruel and least de- 
serving of pity of all existing animals, and the 
school of perhaps thousands of the saw-toothed, 
equally voracious piranhas, the dread of the river 
people. 
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By this time Skelly has swung himself into the 
small canoe trailing behind the boat and is pad- 
dling with all his might to arrive on the scene before 
the alligator loses its buoyancy and sinks. Shortly 
its fight ceases and it floats belly upwards, the 
whitish square plates of bony armour reflecting 
the light, but at the instant Skelly arrives with his 
three-pronged steel harpoon, ready to strike, the 
body disappears in the muddy waters and, to our 
great disappointment, cannot be recovered. We 
poke thoroughly with sticks and harpoons in the 
mud but no traces can be found of the dead 
alligator. The picture shows this spot, while 
in the river farther back appear four alligator 
heads just even with the surface. In the extreme 
background to the right, the narrow belt of low 
forest growth is seen merging into the prairie. 

Again I let the boat continue upstream without 
me, this time in order that I may explore farther 
inland, intending to cut across the fields to some 
turn of the river a few miles above. In front of me 
is the grass-grown prairie tolerably dry at this 
season. About a mile off is a fairly large teso 
or prairie island. This I intend to visit. Several 
miles eastward I see a herd of cattle, the first 
noticed so far, but as to the condition of the cattle 
the distance is too great to determine. 

Half-way to the teso I come to a pool about the 
size of a large room. A hoglike animal rushes into 
the water when I approach. I know right away 
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that this is a capybara, a rodent weighing when 
fully grown about sixty to seventy pounds, and 
edible. This would mean fresh meat if I could 
secure it. 

I stand stock-still to discover the whereabouts of 
the capybara . When my eyes become accustomed 
to the monotony of the greyish-yellow water I see 
the tip of the animal’s nose sticking out. I draw a 
bead on the place when it moves, literally walking 
on the bottom with its entire body submerged, 
and when it comes out I hit it straight in the head 
and it drops on the opposite bank. TJpon closer 
examination it proves to be an old male with a 
tough reddish-brown fur, and full of old sores and 
bites, no doubt caused by piranhas when it has 
been fording some creek. These sores looked so 
unappetizing on account of the animal life they 
harbour, that I give up the thought of cutting some 
good slices off to carry on board, and I abandon the 
capybara then and there. Some uruMls are al- 
ready circling high up in the air, having scented 
from way off a prospective meal. 

Presently I reach the teso. The forest growth 
on it is just as dense and tangled as in a true jungle, 
with the possible exception that the bottom and 
sousbois is lighter. This teso is much wider than I 
expected and it takes me almost an hour to arrive 
at a clearing on the opposite side. In the centre of 
the teso is a slight elevation, possibly some six 
feet above the forest bottom. Suspecting that 
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this may be one of the mounds of the extinct 
Marajo Indians I commence to dig with machete 
and hands in several places, but at the depth of 
three feet nothing is encountered save old roots 
and branches. 

Where the forest clears away I find that the 
teso is forming a “bay” so to speak, where in the 
wet season an ordinary canoe might easily be 
navigated. This bay is now covered with a harsh 
grass growing in large tufts. Across this bay a 
trail has been made by the mammals of the teso and 
the prairie, principally by the capybaras seeking 
the nearest way to a water hole. A narrow band, 
some seven or eight inches in width, has been 
drawn parallel with this trail, as if some long object 
has been pulled over the grass; in fact, the grass is 
still rising in places, suggesting that the long object 
has passed very recently. It was no doubt a 
giboia or land boa-constrictor. 

There is something repulsive about this teso 
to me, why, I hardly can explain, but, at any rate, 
it is the first time that I hesitate about tramping 
through the bush. Along the edge of this forest I 
find later some skeletons and horns of cattle, hardly 
left there by anything but accident, as no cowman 
will kill his cattle and leave them to rot in the 
field. 

Rain now begins to pour in torrents and I re- 
solve to cut across the prairie in continuation of the 
direction I have chosen. I discover a house on 
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stilts high above the ground. Some cows with their 
calves are in a corral nearby, while several horses 
are tied to the posts of the house. I seek an 
entrance to the house, but find none. Through a 
hole in the wall heads are thrust out, bidding me 
go around the house, and there a ladder is lowered 
for me and I climb up with water dripping from 
hat, coat, and boots. Pour vagueiros, or cattle- 
herders, live here with their families. All seem to be 
sick and miserable, without life or energy in their 
thin, emaciated bodies. They look more like 
consumptive inmates of an insane asylum. They 
express their great surprise on seeing that inside 
my khaki coat my shirt is perfectly dry, and 
nothing could exceed their astonishment when I 
draw an American “parlour” match from its safe 
and strike fire for my pipe on the soles of a pair of 
riding boots hanging on the wall. This promptly 
brings a cup of coffee. I inquire about old pottery, 
but nobody has ever seen any. They inform me, 
however, that the river is still an hour’s walk 
away at right angles to my course and that a small 
trail nearby will take me there. 

I presently depart and take this trail. A herd 
of some two hundred head of cattle pass me half a 
mile distant. They look long-legged, lean, wild, 
and unapproachable. Then I discover a peculiar 
figure striding towards me across the fields, — a 
person dressed in a suit three times too large and 
long, wearing number ten shoes on number three 
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feet, and carrying a rife almost equalling his own 
length. It is Skelly ! He has come ashore to look 
me up, fearing that I had become lost. We follow 
a dried-up creek until we strike the Arary River 
and there we wait for the boat. It is 2 p.m. before 
we are on board again. I take an alcohol rub-down 
and change my clothing while the boys paddle on 
until 6 p.m. when we reach a large ranch, and stop 
there for the night. 

The next morning after having breakfast I go 
up to the ranch house. Here I encounter two of 
the most phlegmatic individuals which it has ever 
been my luck to meet, and, considering that the 
two men are true Brazilians, the case becomes still 
more interesting if not wonderful. 

It is six o’clock when I enter the house and am 
motioned by an elderly man there to rest in a 
hammock. As the man seems plunged in profound 
thought I do not venture to disturb him, but quietly 
recline as he directs, at the same time hoping that 
a slight attack of fever I have will pass over before 
I need to leave. A few minutes later another 
man enters and shakes hands with me, and he 
is invited by the first one to take a rest in another 
hammock. 

“Si, senhor,” replies the newcomer as, lighting a 
cigarette, he accepts the invitation. “E verdade," 
answers the elderly ranch-owner with a most 
convincing nod. E verdade means “’Tis true 
indeed. ” 
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I expect now that a lively conversation will 
follow this beginning, involving the results of the 
late fall round-up on this ranch embracing some 
twenty thousand head of cattle. But nothing 
further is said; so I conclude that the other man is 
equally lost in thought and I continue taking 
down notes in my diary. After a good while I 
hear one of the men clearing his throat preparatory 
to speaking, and as the silence has been unbroken 
for so long I look up with great expectancy to 
catch the golden words. 

“ Si, senhor,” is all he says, looking out through 
the window at a corral. “E’ verdade,” answers the 
other after a pause of some ten or fifteen minutes. 
Evidently he has been pondering the meaning of the 
speaker’s words. I hear nothing now for another 
long period and, feeling qifite drowsy and un- 
comfortable, with the fever beating up my pulse 
to a high speed, I lie back and doze off. Suddenly 
I start up with a cold perspiration streaming down 
my face. The rancher has spoken very suddenly, 
saying “Si, senhor .” Assured that nothing serious 
has happened I lean back again, only to be aroused 
once more by the laconic answer “E’ verdade.” It is 
now getting towards ten o’clock and I have heard 
nothing but two brief sentences which apparently 
constitute the whole conversation of these two 
Mara j 6 philosophers: “Yes, sir” and “’Tis true 
indeed.” 

Around noon, when the sun is beating down 
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upon the great prairie outside the visitor rises and 
says: “’Tis true indeed; I am going now.” 

“Wait for the coffee, it is on the fire already,” 
answers the placid ranch-owner. 

“No, I have work to do to-day,” responds the 
other. 

“Good, then come a little earlier to-morrow so 
that we can have another conversation.” 

(This conversation in Portuguese is as follows: 
E’ verdade, agora vou embora — Esp'era o cafS, ja’ estd 
no fogo — Nao, tenho defazer hoje — Pois, entdo venha 
a tnanhd mats gedo para nos conversar .) 

As my attack of fever is now passing I also say 
good-bye and walk away. Such a spirited con- 
versation is really trying on the nerves ! 

After several more hours of paddling up the 
Arary we heave in sight of a large ranch house 
called Fazenda Arary ( fazenda means “ranch,” or 
“farm”). This was formerly the national cattle 
ranch but has been taken over by some members of 
the great Lobato family. The old building, origin- 
ally built by monks, although now dilapidated, 
seems substantial enough with its solid stone and 
brick structure. A windmill driving a pump stands 
in front of the house. 

As we pass this house our identity is mistaken. 
A man shouts, “How much are you selling it for 
to-day?” The “it” I soon learn refers to cachassa 
or unrefined rum of the rawest grade. Soliciting 
the sale of this on the rivers is prohibited by law. 
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“What are you talking about?” Skelly answers 
back, shouting with full force, “This is a scientific 
expedition.” The word “scientific” is intended 
to cause both awe and respect at the same time, 
but we are still misunderstood, probably on account 
of the increasing distance, for the thirsty man on 
the beach, forming a funnel with his hands, shouts 
“How much is it? Mil five hundred.” Mil 
quirihento or one thousand five hundred reis corre- 
sponds to forty-five cents American money, the 
price for one gallon. 

As we do not answer this good commercial offer 
he returns to the house, no doubt uttering vehement 
language. 

Several times we are thus misjudged ; for instance, 
when we hoist our flag in commemoration of a 
national holiday, I am taken for a perambulating 
evangelist making a soul-saving expedition among 
the semi-aquatic cowboys. I would often catch 
the remark: “ L& vae o santo ” There goes the 
saint. Many times we pass canoes whose occu- 
pants think we are rum peddlers, and yet being 
in doubt, and fearing some revenue agent, they 
hold a hand out with the thumb pointing down 
wards, indicating a “secret” question. 

But our craft has nothing disreputable about its 
looks. It is a clean-cut, white-painted boat with 
roof and cabin. The crew is always attending 
strictly to business, and business-like implements 
occupy their proper places on board. What it can 
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be that links our general make-up with either 
evangelism or rum peddlers is beyond my com- 
prehension. 

Shortly beyond this ranch the river navigation 
becomes difficult, even for our small vessel, and it 
certainly would be impossible for any larger craft, 
or for a launch. The entire river does not narrow 
to any great extent, but the navigable channel is 
reduced in places to a width of six or even five feet. 
It is the floating mass of cana-rana and mururS 
plants that causes all this trouble. 

The cana-rana grass grows in large tufts and its 
roots never fasten in solid soil, but thrive in the 
water and often form bogs. The high waters tear 
large areas of such cana-rana tufts and float them 
down the rivers. They form veritable islands, 
which of course would not support any weight 
beyond that of a bird. The murure plants also 
gather in large floating tufts, as the base of the leaf 
stem is inflated like a balloon and gives them 
buoyancy. Great areas of these floating islands 
come down the river from the headwaters and 
smaller affluents, and get caught here and there on 
snags or on projections near the shore. Therefore 
we find the sides of the river clogged up and only a 
narrow centre channel passable. 

Occasionally a large cana-rana floe loosens and 
floats downstream until it gets caught. Then 
gradually the edges of this floe will become loosened 
by the current near the channel and small floes will 
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separate and drift downstream until the entire 
floe has either been further jammed up against the 
sides or else altogether disintegrated. 

Sometimes we have to halt for such a disinte- 
grating floe to pass us, losing hours in tedious wait- 
ing. To venture to navigate through such a mass 
of tangled vegetation would be foolish, a fact that 
we had occasion to verify. 

Very few habitations are to be seen until 
we arrive at a ranch called Tuyuyii belonging 
to Mayor Miranda. Here we stop to obtain 
rest. 

The ranch house is neither very good nor very 
bad. The administrator, as the foreman is styled 
here, is a young wide-awake Spaniard. The ranch, 
he says, handles about 18,000 head of cattle. 
Another on the opposite shore of the Arary River 
is much larger and stretches as far as the river 
Anajaz. That ranch belongs to an old woman, 
Leopoldina Lobato, who after her last round-up 
reported 65,000 head of cattle. 

The Tuyuyii ranch spreads over some thirty- 
five square miles in area and extends to the shores 
of the Arary lake. 

It is very costly to mark ranch limits here as 
each proprietor has to fence in his land with many 
miles of barbed-wire netting and fence posts. 
As there is no timber available on Maraj6 Island, 
the posts have to be brought in vessels from Para, 
which adds greatly to the cost. As a rule, one man 
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or even two are employed permanently to make the 
rounds and keep the fences in good order. 

From what I subsequently observed while travel- 
ling around Marajo, the vaqueiro or cowboy here is 
but a poor imitation of our breezy Western “ bronco 
buster”; indeed almost a parody of a cattleman 
as understood by an American. If he is a caboclo, 
he is generally not so weakly and miserable as the 
white Brazilian cowboy. This latter person seldom 
sees a coin in his hands. He is thoroughly de- 
moralized by his proprietor, who employs a system 
similar to the one which has done so much harm 
among the Amazonian rubber- workers. 

His stature is typically Brazilian, with sloping 
shoulders and a greyish-yellow complexion, ad- 
vertising a sick stomach and a white liver. 

The Brazilian cowboy’s skill as a cattleman is 
very rudimentary and restricted. I have seen 
some who have been in the business since the time 
of their birth, so to speak, who, inside of a small 
square corral could not lasso a horse, until another 
cowboy finally went up and caught the horse by 
the nostrils. 

I witness, during my total stay of six weeks on 
the prairies of the Maraj 6, three round-ups which 
do not impress me as being well managed nor 
composed of skilled cow-punchers. Nobody is in 
command; everybody consequently is giving 
orders to everybody and nobody obeys; lariats 
made of cowhide are swung in true moving-picture 
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fashion, but they seem to lose all life and energy 
the moment they leave the thrower’s hand. The 
horses employed seem far better than the men, and 
travel very swiftly over the swampy, root-entangled 
marshes and soft ground. 

But how can a cowboy be a real cowboy when 
he is underfed and underpaid, if paid at all? 
There exists no definite arrangement between 
employer and employee, the latter entering the 
service too afraid to ask for his terms. In this 
manner he continues to the end of his days. Be- 
sides he has to attend to all sorts of duties, such as 
fishing, sheep-herding, and, in the western part of 
Mara] 6, cutting rubber. If there is anything a 
true cowboy detests, it is sheep-herding. The 
Brazilian cowboy, therefore, is a peculiar individual, 
semi-aquatic, dividing his time between the duties 
on board a canoe and in the saddle. Many times 
when horses are scarce, they use bulls or steers 
for riding animals, saddling them precisely like an 
ordinary horse, and it is surprising to watch these 
bull-riders cover ground. Through any kind of 
semi-solid slush, through the highest kind of wild 
cotton fields, these heavy animals plough along at 
a good rate. Altogether cattle seem to serve the 
purpose better than horses as they also reduce the 
actual loss considerably in case of snake-bites. 
The jarar&ca and surucucii snakes are very fre- 
quent on the prairies, specially after the waters 
commence to recede, when it is almost impossible 
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to walk a mile without seeing some sort of poison- 
ous reptile sneak away through the cana-rana 
grass. There are also many rattlesnakes on the 
prairies, according to the people, who call them 
cascavel, but I never had the opportunity to ob- 
serve any. 

Generally speaking, this part of the island — that 
is, the central portion — is very rich in reptilian life, 
and there is hardly an inhabitant who cannot 
tell you of some sucurujic (monster water boa- 
constrictor) hidden in some particular grove of 
aninga plants. On the mondongos farther north 
some veritable monsters have been encountered, 
but as the people are very much afraid of touching 
a snake even after it is dead there is not much 
hope of obtaining a good-sized skin, unless one 
goes to look for it oneself. As always I am on the 
keen look-out for large snakes, bearing in mind 
my friends in the States, and should I ever see one, 
no matter what the size or what the time of the 
day, there is no telling how the encounter will 
terminate. 

This administrator invites me out on the field 
to round-up a young bull. After an hour’s ride 
we come upon a herd browsing under shady trees 
in the middle of the teso — a prairie “island.” The 
bull is cut out of the herd and after much ado is 
finally killed and carved up for use during my 
expedition. 

An old white-haired cdboclo informs me that 
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on a small islet called Pacoval, situated in the lake 
that feeds the Arary River, there exists a great 
deal of broken pottery which he supposes was made 
many years ago by Indians who then inhabited 
the Marajo Island. This information is corrobo- 
rated by the administrator, who often goes to 
give orders to an old fisherman who inhabits that 
remarkable island. 

With our fresh meat on board we continue our 
way upstream and during the afternoon we make 
but poor progress on account of floating-grass 
islands composed of the cana-rana and mururS. 

Then a heavy rain and thunderstorm set in. 
The storm sweeps over the open prairies with 
unimpeded force and further interferes with our 
progress as the low tree growth of the banks affords 
but little shelter. The river now broadens con- 
siderably, forming lagoons on either side, which 
apparently never dry up. A large tree grows in the 
middle of the particular lagoon depicted in the 
illustration. 

In the afternoon I make a long detour over the 
prairies to get some game for supper and manage to 
kill two capybaras. The fields are yet half soggy 
in spite of the hot sun during the months of the 
dry season. The recent and frequent rains have 
softened the top-soil and walking is difficult. 
Small groves of wide-spreading trees spot the 
immense prairies in front of us, and under the deep 
shades of the foliage we generally find some 
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mammals reposing. Capybaras and deer here 
sleep together in common harmony, and now and 
then a paca with its three horizontal stripes on a 
reddish-brown fur is seen scurrying across the 
fields when we approach. Following a creek we 
come to its headwaters, and here the only sign of 
a large amount of water in the wet season is the 
wide river-bed, devoid of vegetation but bordered 
by a narrow belt of low trees. 

Hildebrando follows me as I go exploring in the 
dry river-bed. Here and there I find small pools 
with lukewarm water and in some of these there 
are dead fish which have been trapped when the 
water receded. We come to a larger pool and 
perceiving a movement under the water’s surface 
I indifferently venture the opinion to Hildebrando 
that there might be a jacari tingd (species of 
alligator) at the bottom. 

“ Vamos ver” (“Let us see”), laconically says the 
buck, and jabbing his foot into the ooze, stirs it 
around to find out. With a jerk and a jump he 
draws his foot out of the pool ; blood trickles from 
half a dozen scratches, while a violent commotion 
in the small pool indicates that something there 
has been disturbed. 

“ Tim” (“There is”), is all he says and we walk 
away, after the proof had been furnished and my 
inquiry answered. 

Late at night we pass the mouth of a river called 
Anajdz-Miry. Some of the river people have told 
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me that some days’ paddling up this affluent there 
is a mound, some fifteen metres in height, contain- 
ing a great quantity of pottery of ancient origin. 
From the mouth of this river and to the sources 
of the Arary River we find about a dozen ranch 
houses. As we can find no shore line on this part 
of the river, the lowlands being inundated on 
both sides, we tie up to the trunk of a tree at mid- 
night. Before turning in the bucks climb up the 
tree to catch some roosting birds. I let them climb, 
thinking that they will catch nothing but a nest of 
fire-ants or Mara j 6 wasps, but here I get a surprise. 
They literally pluck the sleeping birds off the 
branches and put half a dozen little songsters into 
an empty farina basket. The natives are very 
fond of cherimbabos (pets of any kind) and as they 
always treat them with great care I have no objec- 
tions to my men having them. In fact, the twitter- 
ing of a pet bird on board will add a tone of 
cheerfulness. 

I have astonishing luck fishing with a hook 
baited with old pieces of jerked beef. As usual 
the fish caught are piranhas. One of these 
beasts took a strong hold on my boot with its 
semicircular jaws and only let go after being kicked 
off. 

• At five next morning we start again and pass 
long estiraos of low half-inundated fields, with 
dreary wastes of unreclaimable land on both 
sides. Shortly before noon we run in sight of a 
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series of huts constituting the settlement called 
Genipapo. Here we stop at a weather-beaten hut 
on stilts to have a conversation with its owner. 
He is an old negro who has been living here for 
many years. He supplies me with much valuable 
information about the vicinity. He says the head 
of the Arary River is but a short distance from 
here and that Lake Arary will be visible at the 
next turn of the river, and on this lake I will find 
an old fisherman, called Ludovico, who lives on the 
mysterious island where much Indian pottery is 
to be found. Eager to arrive at our destination we 
depart, after having left some sugar and coffee 
with this man’s wife. At noon we note a consider- 
able narrowing of the river and a consequent 
increased force of the current. On the left-hand 
bank a low bush grows on top of an uneven surface 
of reddish blocks of what looks like solidified 
clay. The opposite shore is low , hardly three inches 
above the surface of the river, and extends into a 
large field. In the middle of this field is a small 
crescent-shaped elevation around which cattle are 
browsing on the low, burned grass, and directly in 
front of us we behold a large expanse of water 
agitated by strong winds. 

We have reached the source of the river — Lake 
Arary. 

As we make fast at the very outlet of the 
lake, the wind blows east-south-east, causing the 
yellow, dirty water of the lake to chum into an 
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ugly, choppy sea. We soon discover the reason 
for such troubled water when sounding the depth, 
which in places is as little as three feet with oc- 
casional holes of six feet. 

We make ready to cross the lake, which appears 
to be about four miles wide. The first question 
which confronts us is finding a channel that may 
lead us through the deeper waters, so that we may 
reach the opposite shore. We can now distinguish 
a small island very close to the other side in a 
north-east direction, and I know it is Pacoval 
Island. I can see a large tree in the centre of this 
island and with this landmark constantly in view 
we make our first attempt at crossing. 

Just as we pole our way in search of a channel a 
swarm of black wasps comes out, in face of the 
strong wind blowing from the north-east, and 
settles on clothes, tackle, and baggage. These 
large and powerfully built wasps ( cduas ) become 
angry as we try to fight them off, and they begin 
to buzz around us to sting. Our navigation at 
the moment is very difficult, the heavy wind and 
the twisting seas requiring all our strength to 
prevent drifting ashore on the lee side. Finally 
the wasps get the better of us and we are com- 
pelled to run to land. 

The situation is disagreeable and irritating. I 
had to use strong and forcible language to per- 
suade the boys to renew the fight on wind and 
tide in spite of the wasps and at length we get the 
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boat some fifty yards from shore where the insects 
abandon us and fly back. We struggle for an hour 
without making any headway at all and then drive 
four poles into the soft mud bottom and lash our 
boat to them. 

As the wind does not abate I resolve to cross the 
lake in the small scouting canoe drawing only 
some six inches of water. Fielo stays on board the 
Florence as guardian of the boat, while Hildebrando 
and Skelly, armed with two poles and paddles, set 
out with me to fight the way over. Being so 
near the goal of my journey I cannot wait longer 
to land on the island. 

It proves a much more protracted and desperate 
journey than we expect. 

The farther out we get, the higher rise the waves 
with the increasing wind. The lake must be of 
considerable length, running due north and south, 
because neither extremity is visible. I learn 
afterwards that the lake is thirty-two miles 
long. 

Indeed, it is a long, hard struggle, the wind and 
sea directly in our faces. When we progress two 
yards with a mighty effort on the poles, the waves, 
combined with the stickiness of the bottom, cause 
us to lose the momentum of the canoe and we 
recede several feet till we can gather force again. 
At first the waves come irregularly, giving us 
occasional “smooth spells,” but as we approach the 
middle of the lake they hit us with equal force 
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every yard of the way. Many times we are on 
the verge of giving up to return to the Florence , 
but there is in every man a desire to go ahead in 
preference to going back and it is simply due to 
this natural tendency that we continue our 
troublesome voyage. 

Slowly Pacoval Island with its landmark, the 
large tapereba tree, looms closer, only to again 
appear as far off as ever when our arms grow tired 
and our lungs give out. At last I have to give up 
paddling in order to let Skelly and Hildebrando, 
who are more accustomed to this work, fight the 
waves, while I give all my time to bailing out, for 
we are shipping much water. Skelly grows 
greyish-green and very serious of countenance. 
He howls with anger and cuts the water with his 
paddle like a maniac. Hildebrando tries to smile 
and pulls and pushes with the long pole. 

It takes but a few minutes to describe this five 
and a half hours’ battle we make against the angry 
Arary lake, but it was a serious matter. Exhausted 
we at last run ashore, on the pottery-strewn beach 
of Pacoval Island, and are welcomed by a tall, 
grey-haired caboclo . As we enter his house the 
sun is setting. 

I order the two bucks to cross the lake again, 
to have their supper on board our exploring vessel, 
and wait for a calm to bring the Florence to the 
island. Although darkness is falling they express 
no fear. The wind has commenced to abate, and 
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being in their favour, they may expect to cross 
safely in less than an hour. The lanterns on board 
the Florence are already shining across the water 
so the course will be easy to follow. 




CHAPTER XVI 


An Archaeological Mine 

P to the house I go immediately and 
greet the numerous family of this 
worthy old caboclo who is destined 
to be of great assistance to me, and 
I stop with him for the night, which, 
without a mosquito net, I pass most miserably. 
Before sunrise I am up to talk with the several 
sturdy sons of Ludovico, who are. about to cross 
the bay in a sail-boat to pilot the Florence over to 
a haven on our side. 

Imagine my inexpressible joy when, in the light 
of the rising sun, I discover the treasure that 
spreads before my eyes. The ground is littered 
from north to south, from east to west, with 
fragments of ancient pottery of rare design and 
workmanship ! Ancient pottery is under the house, 
under the grass, on the beach, between the roots of 
the trees; indeed ancient pottery is everywhere! 

As before remarked, I have reached the small 
island of Pacoval, a mere speck on the surface of 
Lake Arary. The first Europeans to visit this 
island were the early Portuguese settlers who in 
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the sixteenth century took possession of the 
Province of Par L After exploring up the Arary 
River they found this place covered with bananas, 
and named it from this circumstance, the word 
meaning a banana grove. The general form of the 
island is that of a narrow parallelogram with 
rounded comers. In the wet season the total 
dimensions do not exceed one hundred yards long 
by ten yards wide, but now, at the maximum of the 
dry season, the area is more than trebled. The 
northern section is higher than the southern, 
reaching, at a certain point, a height of four yards 
above the present water level. At the extreme of 
the wet season, when the greater part of Pacoval 
is submerged and the hut of Ludovico is but a few 
inches above the water, this highest point forms a 
narrow ridge just beyond reach of the choppy 
waves of the lake. This ridge slopes off to either 
end until it melts into the low level on which 
Ludovico’s hut is constructed. 

Three sides of Pacoval are bounded by the 
waters of the lake, while the third or eastern shore, 
the one closest to the mainland, merges into a 
swamp or so-called mondongo. I must give a 
brief description of these mondongos as they are 
important in the topography of Mara j 6 Island. 
A mondongo is neither land, nor water, nor prairie, 
nor bush. It is simply a thick layer of semi- 
solidified mud upon which cana-rana grass and 
other plants have formed a blanket. A four- 
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footed animal can neither walk nor swim there. 
Even an alligator cannot move easily, while the 
only warm-blooded animal that does not seem to 
get lost is the capybara. When I venture with 
my weight upon one of these vegetable crusts I 
feel immediately the yielding of the half -hardened 
blanket and I realize the absolute impossibility 
for any human being to travel over such treacher- 
ous ground. Many jararacds live on them, and, 
fortunately for man and beast, they prefer to stay 
there. Alligators and boa constrictors, or sucuru- 
jus, live under this layer or crust in the many yards 
of soft indescribable mud which really constitute 
a bottomless swamp. Enormous mondongos 
stretch from Arary Lake northward to the ocean. 
One ill-famed mondongo belonging to the estate of 
a ParS. Congressman measures about thirty-five 
miles in length and thirty miles in width. Nothing 
useful can thrive on such land. Stout of heart, 
indeed, must be the man who, in the wet season, 
even paddles across these desolate wastes in a 
canoe, and few attempt it. There are therefore 
hundreds of square miles that probably never have 
been explored, and probably never will be. 

Farther inland, limiting this mondongo, is the 
mouth of a creek called Ygarapd das Almas (Creek 
of the Souls). On either side of this I see a belt of 
trees extending far into the interior. 

Strictly speaking, the vegetation of Pacoval 
Island is of the useful order, consisting of fruit trees 
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of which, as before remarked, the banana trees are 
in the majority. At the highest point of the island 
stands a tall taperebd tree; the one which guided 
our course across the lake. Alongside of this is 
an old, fallen mucajd palm with its crown in the 
water, rotted away many years ago. 

When some scientists, in 1871, came to this 
island they found a much more luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, as is evident from sketches to be seen in the 
archives of the Museum at Rio de Janeiro. Now 
the growth on the island is scant, and thinned 
out, as the waves from the lake continually under- 
mine and wash the banks away. A large assacic 
tree thrives on the northern extremity, and its 
strong roots have helped much to protect that 
exposed point from being cut away entirely. 
Behind this tree grow a few caju and calabassa 
trees (cuyera), as well as some five orange trees, 
undoubtedly descendants of former generations. 
One of these, an old and very stout orange tree, 
has recently fallen into the water, its base having 
been undermined by the waves. On the lower and 
level portion of this Pacoval Island, on a founda- 
tion of clay and broken pre-historic pottery, stands 
the house of old Ludovico. 

The soil throughout is a black, rich clay re- 
sembling the kind that is found at the bottom of 
the holes or ponds on the prairies. In places there 
is an outcropping of sand. Throughout the island 
the earth is mixed with pottery fragments from the 
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size of minute particles to pieces weighing as much 
as twenty-five pounds. 

I set to work, after first consulting old Ludovico, 
who tells me about the excavations of some 
scientists who visited this region some scores of 
years ago. During the coming days and weeks I 
profit much from his experience and his excellent 
common-sense. He was bom on the other side of 
the lake and has acquired a local knowledge of the 
whole surrounding region that is equalled by none. 
When he grew to manhood he took up pirarucu, 
fishing, and finding Pacoval Island both handy and 
uninhabited he settled here, built his hut, and 
brought a vagueiro’s daughter to share with him 
the storms of life and nature on this wind-swept 
little island. He has never paid much attention to 
the antiquities which, upon his arrival he found 
strewn along the shore; in fact he considers them 
more of a nuisance than anything else, as the 
fragments often cut the feet of his youngsters 
when romping on the beach. Now and then he has 
picked up some entire vase, or jar, which was 
welcomed by his steadily increasing family as a 
receptacle for fish, farina, or anything at all. 
The finest jugs and tall vessels, some richly sculp- 
tured and painted, he used for water-coolers. 

During the months when the waters fall very 
low there appears in the middle of the lake, some 
two miles to the northward, a flat clay-and-sand 
bank, some fifty feet only in circumference. Here 
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is to be found a great deal of pottery similar to 
that of Pacoval. Ludovico tells me he often goes 
there to replenish his stock of water- jugs when the 
old ones are broken. Many jars, however, which 
cannot serve his purpose, being, as he expresses 
himself, “too fancifully decorated,” he leaves to 
the mercy of wind and wave. Sometimes other 
fishermen come and pick up such jars. He tells 
me that this bank has not yet appeared above the 
level of the lake this season. 1 

Great alligators always abound around Pacoval 
Island, especially when the waters are high; they 
even take up a temporary residence underneath 
the floor of the house. At the present time they 
have retired farther out into the lake and around 
the edges of the mondongo where they can be heard 
at night uttering their peculiar grunts. Schools of 
piranhas swim around in calm weather and are 
ever ready, with their saw-teeth, to attack any 
living thing that may come within their reach. 

These unpleasant and at times irritating in- 
habitants of the waters of Arary Lake have to be 
reckoned with when working in the water itself, 
but fortunately there is no serious aggression from 

1 One is reminded by this of the archaeological debris discovered 
along the coast of Ecuador by Professor Marshall H. Savillc of 
the Heye Museum, where pottery, human bones, and gold orna- 
ments, all mixed together, occur in abundance, in a stratum at 
sea-level, evidently only now being elevated above the water. 
At Lake Arary, however, a subsidence, instead of an elevation, 
seems to be going on. 




A large bowl excavated on Pacoval. % size 
From a drawing made by the author 




The first day’s find 

w The specimens are placed on top of a large wooden case for later sorting out.” — 
(Page 314) 



A part of Ludovico’s family 
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any of them during my prolonged, partial immer- 
sion in the lake after specimens of pottery. I 
order one of my helpers, while I dig, to stand be- 
hind with a thin stick to keep the water agitated 
around me, so as to scare the enemy away. Dressed 
in heavy underwear and tough khaki clothing, with 
heavy wading boots, hobnailed and re-inforced, I 
feel safe, although uncomfortably wet. 

The first day’s find will remain forever vividly 
impressed on my memory. I cannot take up 
space with any minute description of the objects 
which I excavated during my stay, nor do I wish 
to clog the text with archaeological observations. 
These I will collect in a special volume on my 
return from the Amazon country. 

Old Ludovico leads me down to the beach, and 
here begin my finds without any trouble of ex- 
cavating. The beach is a foot deep with fragments 
which crunch under my feet! Hundreds of little 
clay figures of red, black, and grey colours lie 
scattered around. Some are of human heads with 
more or less contorted features; others are animal 
figures of the most grotesque appearance. There 
are pieces of large and small vases and jars broken 
off in the course of ages of existence, first in the 
ground, then possibly uprooted by the trees, and 
washed and tumbled around by the waves of the 
lake when the waves run far up on the island during 
the wet season. 

Snake-like ornaments with monstrous heads 
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border the edges of many vases; modelled figures 
like gargogles project from singular vessels whose 
use one can hardly surmise. 

All these fragments and innumerable odd whole 
figures which are more or less injured by the “ tooth 
of time” I gather in old farina wicker-baskets, 
and when these are filled to the brim the boys 
carry them up to the house, where they are placed 
on top of a large wooden case for later sorting out 
and examination. 

Carefully we rake over the surface of the whole 
island allowing no piece showing the slightest value 
to escape our farina baskets. By this time the 
boys of Ludovico return with my exploring craft, 
the Florence, and this is anchored some thirty 
yards out in the lake in water just deep enough to 
prevent it from cutting on the pottery-covered 
bottom. 

All the boys now spread out in a long line, each 
with a farina basket, and thus begins a wholesale 
collecting of antiquities, whose value forever 
remains a mystery to these caboclos, who never will 
understand how a grown-up man can go to the 
expense and trouble of hunting for broken cocos, 
made, at that, by the gentios, or Indians, so long 
ago. 

For several days the surface raking continues, 
covering every square foot of the island, till I 
believe no piece of interest is left. We soon ob- 
serve that some large urns called ygagabas were 



A jar found in the water of Lake Arary 
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sunk into the ground, forming a straight line 
following the littoral. I counted twelve in all. 
The first of these was broken upon reaching a 
depth of two feet. It crumbled into minute 
fragments when fully exposed. The mouth of the 
second jar was plainly visible amidst many broken 
pieces on the surface of the beach. This we 
attacked judiciously with picks and shovels, work- 
ing with a certain system of cutting and shovelling, 
leaving a layer of a few inches to remove with our 
hands. The result of this cautious work of many 
hours is a pyriform funeral urn of almost three 
feet in height. Upon placing this on the beach I 
remove a quantity of earth and greyish ashes from 
the interior, with the result that I find some human 
bones, all broken in pieces, and underneath these a 
most peculiar object of rare beauty and skill of 
workmanship. r 

It is a perfect specimen of the original primitive 
“fig-leaf” for women. This object, called a 
tanga in the Tupi language, is a thin, triangular 
well-burnt clay plate six inches wide, with a 
convexity to fit the curvature of the lower part of 
the female abdomen. The outer surface is beauti- 
fully painted with symmetrical lines and curves 
of extreme delicacy in polychrome, covered with a 
thin layer of what appears to be enamel, and giving 
it a fine polish which has withstood centuries of 

1 The dead of the Tupi were buried in large urns generally in 
special places. 
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exposure. The reverse is of a white colour without 
any decoration but equally well enamelled. At 
the extremity of each comer is a fine hole made 
while the clay was still wet, intended, no doubt, for 
attaching a thin cord by which to tie the tanga 
around the waist and to secure its close fit through 
another line from beneath to the waist-cord behind. 
In the course of the following days I discover 
hundreds of these tangas, mostly in fragments, 
and I note that not two are alike in design and 
but few in size. Many are found to be of a deep 
red colour without any sort of decoration and 
probably served the women of a lower caste. One 
tanga, indeed, unfortunately with broken comers, 
shows a delicacy of workmanship and a symmetri- 
cal intricacy of decoration which suggests that it 
might have been worn by a woman of the highest 
rank, as no other tanga, no matter how elaborate 
in design, comes anywhere near it. 

Working our way around the old fallen mucajCi 
palm we make some very rich finds. Whole vases 
covered with what appears to be symbolic figures 
of a complicated pattern, bordered by stripes of 
red and brown painted bands, surprise us and cause 
my sincerest admiration for the permanency of the 
colours which appear now as fresh as if painted but 
yesterday. 

I find also small platters with labyrinthic de- 
signs painted and incised to suit the contemporane- 
ous artist’s fancy. Large and small idol heads, 
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many of which are broken, lie around, some partly 
covered by earth and dirt. Close to the palm trunk 
I institute a series of excavations, and during many 
days we find here some rare objects of pre-historic 
art, such as a large richly painted and incised idol 
which probably has served as the funeral urn, 
ygagaba, of some prominent female child. 

In the photograph can be seen the great quan- 
tity of pottery which is still covering the beach. 

No wonder I retire the first day with the satis- 
faction of having done good work, for I have un- 
earthed no less than 580 specimens. 

I go into the hut where my hammock has been 
swung between the rafters, and eat a frugal meal 
of fresh game-fish caught by one of Ludovico’s 
sons, and finish with some rice and condensed 
milk, while the whole family stand around watch- 
ing every movement of the strange man who has 
come far to collect old broken pottery. Then 
follows a couple of hours of conversation with 
Ludovico and his grown-up sons. 

The old man, especially, possesses a knowledge 
and common-sense worthy of respect. We discuss 
the old pottery and the mysterious people who 
made it in times gone by, and many a wise word 
and opinion are spoken by this old man who has 
spent all his life here, and whose father and grand- 
father lived around this lake when it was only a 
small expanse of water. 

They tell me of many places in the neighbour- 
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hood which contain much pottery similar to that 
which covers, or rather constitutes, this island. 
There are some places, far up the “Creek of the 
Souls” on a piece of prairie land, where outcrop- 
pings of pottery occur. Many tesos or prairie- 
islands are pointed out also as containing mounds 
of these extinct Indians of the Amazon lowlands. 

During this conversation music comes wildly 
and sadly from Skelly’s guitar. This is the kind 
of life my bucks like. Plenty of easy work during 
the day, lots of pirarucu with farina and music at 
night, while the wind rushes through the trees 
outside. They do not mind anything that is alive; 
they are impervious to bites of mosquitoes and 
things. 

But I can not help noticing a tendency among 
them to shirk real hard excavation on the island. 
They walk around with greenish faces when put to 
unearth some ygagdbas containing human bones. 
Indeed, it is a superstition in their minds, that 
although these bones are centuries old and hardly 
recognizable as human bones, yet it is a sin to 
meddle with them; perhaps it is a fear of being 
haunted by the dead Indians. I often wish that 
some of these departed Indians would haunt 
me a little so that I could form an idea of their 
appearance. 

The furniture in the main room of old Ludovico’s 
house is of Spartan frugality and simplicity. An 
old table occupies one end towards a palm-leaf 





Pacoval Island during the wet 


Idol-heads which served as handles of large jars 
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wall. Three wooden boxes serve as chairs for 
visitors. On the rafters hang suspended the 
clothes of the sons. Fishing tackle occupies 
another comer of the room. Amongst this I ob- 
serve a set of fishing harpoons for the pirarucA and 
large steel hooks for the pescada fish. An old 
wooden cylinder, the ends of which are covered 
with deerskin, is also suspended from one comer. 
It is a tomtom which they use on days of joy 
and feasting. 

At night the mosquitoes come in swarms from 
the mondongos behind the island, and then there is 
nothing else to do but seek refuge under the mos- 
quito net, and sleep. 

Ludovico’s women folks all sleep in one large 
room without windows in the middle of the house. 
They are all good-natured caboclas whom I leam 
to respect and esteem very much. On the follow- 
ing day when I invite them out in front of the 
house to be photographed they willingly accept, 
after spending an hour or so in donning their very 
best clothes. Then they line up stiffly with the 
most serious expressions as if they were facing a 
court-martial and were to be condemned to be shot 
at sunrise. It is unfortunate that the photograph 
cannot reproduce the multi-coloured dresses of 
the women whose green, pink, and yellow polka- 
dot print-cloth shone brightly in the sun. Where 
the many babies come from I cannot surmise as 
there are no husbands in evidence for miles around. 
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The following morning I continue a thorough 
raking of the beach and enlarge my collection by 
several hundreds of the most varied assortment of 
idols, pots and jars, fragments of tangas and large 
ygagdbas. Two young Ludovico boys are kept 
busy carrying loaded baskets to the large wooden 
box in front of the house. 

In the afternoon we begin our search in the 
waters of the lake and I am surprised at the con- 
tinued good luck. The waters are as full of speci- 
mens as the beach, showing how the action of the 
waves during the many years has washed the 
pottery from its subterranean resting-places and 
gradually swept it out from the island, or else that 
the island is sinking. Here we find platters of the 
most delicate design and whole tangas all of which 
still preserve a remarkable freshness of colour with 
but little decrease of brilliancy of the surface. In 
places, of course, the action of the waves has 
rounded the more prominent comers and projec- 
tions such as the noses of idols. 

Now and then some alligator head pops up near- 
by, but a piece of pottery thrown in its direction 
causes the wary reptile to dive to the bottom. The 
piranhas do not bother us very much as long as we 
keep the water in motion, as before noted. 

A couple of tame egrets wade among the pottery 
fragments on the shore fishing for shrimps. Some 
newly caught wild boars (peccaries) lie under the 
house. They look very sick, probably from wounds 
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inflicted, and are fed and nursed by the old man 
with leaves of the floating murur& plants. I have 
to move them out of the way as I discover a very 
pretty tanga tinder one of them. 

That night I do not get much sleep because of 
the burning sensation on my arms, due to the 
constant exposure. The skin is fairly scorched 
and is now peeling. In a few days a new skin 
appears, soon assuming its wonted pale colour. 
I state this here to point out a personal peculiarity 
which I cannot account for. Though exposed for 
years to the strong light-rays of the equatorial sun, 
the pigment of my skin has undergone no change 
at all, remaining the same colour now as in the 
beginning. 

The following days we continue the exploration 
of every inch of the island and the surrounding 
waters; we dig practically into every piece of 
ground. The collection of each day is first roughly 
classified on the wooden box, then recorded and 
put on board the Florence in special boxes brought 
along for just this purpose. In the course of a week 
I have some 3000 specimens, all told. 

As we go on with the work the pottery grows 
scarcer and sometimes we have to search for hours 
to find a single specimen. Under the tall taperebd 
tree we dig as far as we can without weakening 
the structure of the tree. We even go into the 
mondongo but there find nothing at all. 

Theories have been advanced to the effect that 
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the mound was built during a long period of time 
so that distinct layers of deposits have been ob- 
served, but of this I saw no evidence. The earth 
from the surface down to a depth of six feet seems 
to be uniformly mixed throughout with pottery 
and clay so that I could judge nothing. 

During the last days of my excavations I found 
a quantity of stone axes and various diorite im- 
plements. This tells us that the extinct Indians 
must have been in constant trade with other 
Amazonian tribes in whose regions the stone is to 
be found. To my knowledge no diorite is found 
within a radius of some three hundred miles from 
Marajo, the nearest being around the rapids of the 
Tocantins River. But there is nothing strange 
about this; the North American Indians, as well as 
other South American aborigines, are known to 
have carried on extensive trading operations. 




CHAPTER XVH 

An Alligator Hunt, Speculations, 
and a Rough Run to Par£ 

RESOLVE to take a Sunday off and 
test from the hard work of the week. 
The bucks have become a little 
sullen seeing so many remnants of 
their forefathers (?) that they need 
some amusement to pull them into proper working 
trim again, and I decide on an excursion with 
them. 

Consequently I arm myself with camera and 
films, also a moving-picture camera. I take along 
my Luger pistol and the old Mauser carbine with 
some fifty rounds of steel-nosed cartridges. Skelly 
pilots while Hildebrando and Fielo paddle. We 
soon reach the mouth of the “ Creek of the Souls” 
and ascend this narrow stream bordered by low 
twisting trees. 

As soon as we enter this creek we notice a pecu- 
liar movement in the water as if heavy buck-shot 
are being dropped from a great height. It proves 
to be thousands of tainha fish jumping for plea- 
sure, or else snapping for air, as there are no signs 
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of close flying insects above the water. Frequently 
some fish of the same species jump high out of the 
water like a gamey trout. Several times they fall 
into our canoe, but Skelly tells me they are very 
bony fish and we throw them overboard again. 

After paddling an hour we come to some alli- 
gators at the bend of the river where a lot of 
cana-rana grass has accumulated. I learn now 
how difficult it is to recognize their presence amidst 
this grass on account of their absolute stillness. 
Skelly draws a bead on one and fires. A tremen- 
dous splash follows. Hildebrando poises the 
harpoon in the bow of the canoe and throws it at 
a moment when the alligator turns its belly up- 
wards, but the sharp steel point merely glances off, 
and the alligator disappears. We arrive at another 
bend with steep banks on one side and a gentle 
slope on the other. Here we stop to watch for 
alligators and we get many good shots but the 
reptiles quickly sink out of sight. 

A little farther up the river we find a suitable 
place to plant the cameras and there we prepare 
for the kill. 

First we have to fell a couple of trees to obtain 
a good view allowing for a free swing of the pano- 
ramic table of the moving-picture camera. We do 
not have to wait long for the first alligators to 
appear. In fact, they are here all the time in the 
mud at the bottom, coming to the surface occasion- 
ally to breathe and enjoy the sun. Opposite us is a 




The alligator giving up its fight 

When the alligator is mortally wounded it floats for a few moments with its belly 
upwards.”— (Page 325) 



The alligator is finally quieted 

It measures exactly fourteen feet from nostrils to tip of tail.”— (Page 327) 
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“pocket” of the river overgrown with grasses, 
where we can see the reptiles slowly moving about. 

I get a good shot at a big fellow floating right 
towards us. The bullet strikes it in the head but 
not by any means killing it. It wallows and raves 
in the muddy waters. The bucks get into the 
canoe just as the alligator turns belly upwards, 
which is a sign of giving up the fight, and he is 
harpooned. 

Immediately another large alligator comes up 
and I take careful aim with the Luger and give 
him two bullets in the head about an inch behind 
the ear opening. The bucks now get very busy. 
They throw the second harpoon secured to a slen- 
der American line at the lower end of the shaft. 
The alligator, however, is still very much alive and 
he rushes into deep water under the steep bank 
with the harpoon in his neck. The line is now 
fastened to the canoe while the bucks hold on for 
dear life, shouting with joy and excitement. The 
’gator comes to the surface bleeding profusely and 
gets another bullet in the head. The beast shoots 
straight across the stream at a great speed, the 
small canoe following with dangerous swervings. 
As the alligator darts among the weeds Hilde- 
brando, who always has been fond of radical 
methods, grabs a pickaxe from the bottom of the 
canoe, and rams it into the neck of the wounded 
saurian. This gives an added impulse to the alliga- 
tor’s movements, probably more than the bucks 
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expect, for it charges upstream at some twenty 
miles an hour, only to turn abruptly, causing the 
canoe to collide with it before they are able to stop, 
but nothing happens. As the beast now seems to 
be quiet they paddle quickly to the shore, run the 
canoe on land, and hurriedly take a turn of the 
line around a handy tree trunk. Another harpoon 
is shot into the body so as not to strain the single 
line too hard. The pickaxe, besides, is still imbed- 
ded in the animal’s neck, and we have no desire 
to loose it. 

They now make one valiant effort to pull the 
reptile ashore, and here I see one of the greatest 
pieces of recklessness I ever witnessed. The boys 
seize the frenzied alligator, which is still alive, by 
the tail and pull with all their might. The tail 
gives a powerful swing and the boys are sent 
flying amidst the grass, while the alligator scurries 
to the water. Laughingly they pull in again and 
at last succeed in getting their victi m on dry land. 

All this time I have been vigorously turning the 
crank of the moving-picture camera in quite a 
correct manner when, suddenly, one of those omi- 
nous clicks announces that something has gone 
wrong inside the box. I discover that the film 
has curled up on the intake gear and the entire film 
is ruined. I am thoroughly disgusted with my 
constant bad luck with this machine on all im- 
portant occasions. After hundreds of miles of 
hard paddling and hard work with this ponderous 
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outfit, it always fails, and all the work is done in 
vain. 

Leaving the camera where it is, I hurry over to 
the scene of the conflict. The boys are still being 
worried by the alligator, which now has lost a full 
foot of its tail in the battle against men armed with 
axe and machete. 

It is at last entirely vanquished and the pick- 
axe is held ready for any emergency. A pole also 
is placed between its teeth. The alligator is then 
dispatched with a bullet through the spinal cord 
and laid out. It measures exactly fourteen feet 
from nostrils to tip of tail. The bucks immediately 
set to work skinning it, cutting with axes a belt 
around the belly and back. 

Then we go farther up the creek and in the course 
of the next three hours kill nine large ones. Having 
harpooned them and secured them to trees we re- 
turn to send Hildebrando and Pielo to skin them. 

As we paddle downstream we feel our canoe 
suddenly raised from its position in the water and 
pressed sideways. The cause of this is a large 
alligator which evidently intended to come to the 
surface at precisely the moment when we arrive 
above it, thereby shoving us, rather unexpectedly, 
out of the water. We feel a little uneasy at the 
moment, but after a few violent swishings of its 
tail it is evidently satisfied and leaves us alone. 

Generally speaking most alligators are harmless 
unless you absolutely come in their way, or happen 
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to be very close when they open their formidable 
jaws; otherwise there is nothing special to fear 
from these vicious-looking animals. Statements 
about their ferocity are often exaggerated. Even 
the jacare assii (Tupi for large alligator) is far too 
cowardly for assault, attacking only animals by 
ambush. It is true that they cause much damage 
among the Mara jo cattle specially in the wet season, 
and it is equally certain that the greater percen- 
tage of the calves bom during the wet season will 
be killed and swallowed by alligators, because most 
of the births take place while the cow stands in 
water. 

In the wet season the alligators scatter over the 
inundated prairies in great numbers in pursuit of 
such easy food, and are generally found along the 
tesos, or islands, where they lurk around the edges 
where the numerous cattle come to drink. When 
the waters recede and the prairies commence to 
dry up, hundreds, yes, thousands, of alligators get 
caught on the prairies, not finding a creek or simi- 
lar exit quickly enough to get them into deep 
water again. This happens in the months of 
November and December. It is a signal for many 
of the provident ranch-owners to arm an expe- 
dition of cowboys to undertake a matanga or killing. 

Unfortunately I do not have an opportunity to 
witness one of these killings, but I receive reports 
of many trustworthy ranchers who are undertaking 
killings while I am doing excavation work around 
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Lake Arary. Alligators, when caught by the dry 
season, will invariably congregate in great numbers 
in some half -dry pool in the middle of a great field, 
often miles away from the river. Here they will 
lie close together, one on top of the other, forming 
monstrous heaps. Colonel Pombo, a prominent 
ranch-owner and Pari politician, reports having, 
with ten men, killed in a single pool 1016 in two 
days. It certainly takes less courage and skill 
than it does rifles and ammunition. 

I consider, because of the facts stated, that our 
modest killing of alligators undertaken this particu- 
lar Sunday in the “Creek of the Souls” is a deed 
of usefulness. Certainly there exists no animal so 
viciously greedy, so devilish-looking, and so un- 
deserving of sympathy as this Mara j 6 reptile, the 
jacarS assit ( Caiman niger). 

During the following days and weeks we see our 
dead alligators floating downstream and around 
Lake Arary, bloated up like huge barrels, with 
flocks of urubii scavengers sitting patiently, wait- 
ing for the day to come when the armour-plate 
scales of the saurian will loosen up and allow 
picking. 

At three in the afternoon I suddenly feel an 
attack of fever come over me, and I order Skelly 
to paddle at full speed down to the Florence , which 
is riding at anchor in front of Pacoval Island. The 
two bucks remain to skin some of the dead 
alligators. 
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As we paddle downstream a cloud of perhaps 
hundreds of scarlet ibises ( guards ) fly up and settle 
in the top of a large tree. In the flock some are 
observed of a whitish-grey colour. These, Skelly 
says, are the young ones. In spite of my fever, 
which is making me feel very miserable, I have to 
crawl up on the bank and sneak behind a tree to 
get a close look at this immense mass of birds. 
The whole flock seems to be talking mutually, as 
every beak is chattering like castanets. An old 
battle-scarred guard sits in the topmost branch, 
trimming his feathers with his long, slightly curved 
beak. As I accidentally make a noise by stepping 
on a twig, the old chief gives a hoarse little cry and 
like the surging of the porordca tidal wave the 
flock lifts into the air. 

Arrived at the boat I give myself an injection of 
quinine and drop on the deck of the little cabin 
for a long fever-ridden sleep. After that day I 
always sleep on board, where the constant north- 
west breeze that blows over the lake at night can 
refresh me, instead of in the mosquito-filled rooms 
of old Ludovico. 

The next day I feel well again, but for safety’s 
sake I take some fifteen grains of quinine for break- 
fast. We leave early on an excavating expedition 
to a point some six miles from Ludovico’s in a due 
easterly direction. Here we spend two whole 
days, returning with a canoe full of pottery, some 
of which is in fragments. The mound we visited is 





Submitting to superior powers 

The alligator is at last entirely vanquished and the pickaxe is held ready for 

emergency.” — (Page 327) 





A bash excavated on Pacoval. % size 
From a drawing made by the author 
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elevated hardly two feet above the level of the 
surrounding country, in the middle of a difficult 
piece of prairie, soggy and overrun with an un- 
even, coarse growth of wild cotton plants. Old 
Ludovico indicated this spot as being likely to 
contain a great deal of pottery, particularly as no 
excavations have ever been undertaken there. I 
find there pottery of a totally different character 
from that near Ludovico’s. The clay from which 
this was made seems to be lighter in colour and 
weaker, or else the burning was not so thorough as 
the other. All the vessels I find are of a different 
shape too, and one large bowl, which we unfor- 
tunately break by accidentally putting the point of 
the pickaxe through the bottom, is a strange piece 
of work full of fine details. 

On all our inland journeys we have to watch out 
for one constant source of annoyance — a vicious 
black wasp. It is difficult to find a single tree on 
these prairies that does not contain one or more 
cone-shaped wasp nests. On the slightest provoca- 
tion the wasps will leave the nest in a body and 
attack the innocent bystander and cause such a 
measure of bodily despair that the only remedy 
seems to be a rapid plunge into the water, were it 
not for the numerous voracious denizens of the 
Mara j 6 rivers and creeks waiting there. On one 
occasion when I am firing a shot at some fifty 
yards’ distance from a lonely tree I am bitten by 
two stray wasps on the neck. The pain is intense 
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on the first day and even three days later a red 
swelling is visible. 

Christmas is only four days off when I resolve to 
return to Para as our exploring vessel will not hold 
any more pottery. Our draught has been increased 
by six inches, which causes me additional worry for 
the channel across the lake will scarcely allow this 
increase. 

I prepare for departure and make arrangements 
for the future with old Ludovico. With his wife, 
whose good-will I have won long ago by giving 
her kerosene, farina, sugar, salt, and coffee, I 
leave some merchandise, and to the old man I 
present a trade shotgun with ammunition, besides 
a pickaxe, an axe, six steel harpoons, and some 
hundreds of fishhooks for the pirarucii. At the 
moment of our departure the mother sends all her 
little tots out to me, each one carrying an apron- 
ful of little idols, tangas, jars, and little plates 
which have been used as playthings among the 
youngsters. My total collection now amounts to 
4888 specimens. 

We set a primitive sail so that the fair wind may 
help us across the lake while the boys paddle, and 
we arrive about forty-five minutes later at our 
destination, the outlet of the lake, and go ashore 
to make some excavations on a crescent-shaped 
elevation I observed on our way out. We dig some 
thirty holes but find nothing whatever of value 
except a very crudely made fragment of a tanga. 
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Now we say good-bye to our good friends, the 
Ludovico boys, who so faithfully have helped us, 
and we start towards Para, going down the Arary 
River at a pretty good rate. At sunset we reach 
a small hut where we find it convenient to stop 
for the night. By a strange coincidence this place 
belongs to old Ludovico’s father, a withered old 
cdboclo of some ninety years. I spend some hours 
with him talking about the extinct Indians and 
their pottery. He brings out a basketful of things 
he has gathered such as tangas, and idols and my 
collection is enlarged with a score of fine specimens. 

After a while an old negro comes riding up on a 
well-saddled bull. This old fellow has a powerful, 
shrill voice and about the ugliest face I have ever 
seen on any human being. He has just returned 
from the prairies where he went to get something 
for supper. This he has in the form of a fine young 
and live alligator, about four feet in length. The 
reptile, a jacare tinga ( Caiman sclerops), is securely 
fastened to the pommel of his saddle and I admire 
its tameness now that its mouth has been well tied 
up. It allows me to examine its sides and even its’ 
tail without the slightest objection or even move- 
ment. The negro states that some hours ago he 
killed a boa constrictor amongst a clump of aninga 
bushes. The snake he asserts measures ten metres 
in length. He even offers for fifteen milreis to go 
and get it for me. It is with a sad heart that I 
decline this offer, but the funds of my expedition 
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are reduced to several cans of condensed milk, 
some coffee, farina, and a few dozen fishhooks. 
These he will not accept even if I could spare them. 
He has been in the capital, Para, often enough to 
appreciate the value of money, so I have to let the 
bargain go . 1 

Three days later I arrive at Cachoeira where I 
have a talk with the mayor and witness the festivi- 
ties of the population. The band is still playing 
behind time, the beer bottles are still popping, 
the caboclos are still marching around the little 
square by the church, when at ten that night we 
cast off and proceed down the Lower Arary River, 
making good time and leaving this little town of 
constant festivals behind. 

Christmas Eve we are in sight of the wide mouth 
of the river. We can see the heavy sea from the 
open bay right in front of us, and we feel the swell 
beating under our boat and rushing amongst the 
roots of the mangrove bushes. 

The wind blows in from the bay so stiffly tha t 
progress is impossible even though we paddle with 
the outgoing tide. We manage to crawl over to the 
opposite shore, the right-hand bank, to a small 
settlement called AracugSua. Here I spend my 
last resources to acquire the wherewithal for a 

1 In April, 1914, Ludovico visited me at Pard and brought me 
some pottery. It was the first time he was ever in a city. He 
told me then that his father died from a fever brought on by the 
bite of a tucandetra ant. 
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suitable Christmas supper. I barter with the 
merchant, giving him powder and shot, two kilos 
of coffee, and twenty-four fishhooks for a goose 
and a dozen eggs. With these we retire to our 
boat and Skelly commences preparations for the 
feast. 

The bucks do not quite understand the meaning 
of “Christmas,” although their Natal corresponds 
with the word. They sleep or doze on top of the 
pottery boxes quite indifferent to any sentiment, 
or they help Skelly stir the frying goose. Some 
cdboclos paddle alongside and come on board. 

I try to imbue myself with the proper Christmas 
spirit but the immediate surroundings are not 
conducive to such sentiments, except perhaps the 
loud frying of the Christmas fowl and the appetiz- 
ing odours that waft gently in my direction. I 
sit on top of the upper deck and look over the 
stormy waters that we are bound to cross. 

Then breaks forth a long monotonous melody; a 
weary, melancholy note from Skelly 's throat accom- 
panied by the guitar. He is in the Christmas mood, 
too, and, quite unconsciously, gives us the song of 
The Lonely Star and the Mother of the Moon, a sad 
song of the great Amazon River. 

Our Christmas supper is composed of four fried 
eggs, some rice porridge, and the fried goose. 
Everybody eats and is quite happy. The impor- 
tance of the occasion is still further emphasized by 
the distribution to each man of a cigar. 
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The storm is blowing up considerably and I find 
it of no avail to raise our anchor until the sea and 
wind become more favourable, so we stay where 
we are. 

My thoughts review previous Christmas Eves 
under widely different circumstances and then, 
resigning myself to the inevitable, I find my mind 
occupied with meditations over the excavations I 
have just made. 

How many problems present themselves when 
one tries to form an idea of the origin of the Mara jo 
Indians, the ceramic artists of this part of South 
America. Where did they come from, and where 
did they go? When did they arrive in the Amazon 
Delta, and when and how did they disappear? 
Were they a part of the extensive Tupi stock who 
made good pottery ; were they Arawaks or Caribs 
or what? One thing is certain: no man as yet is 
competent to make definite statements on these 
points. There is no historic knowledge of the 
people who lived so long ago on Mara j 6 Island. 1 
It is probable that Mara j 6 Island is undergoing a 
physical change. Old inhabitants like Ludovico 
and his father relate how forest formerly grew 
where to-day a wide expanse of water forms a lake, 
how in their childhood they played on mounds, 
then never reached by the waters of the annual 
flood, and now covered. Apparently Mara j 6 

1 Some authorities hold that they were of the Tupi stock, 
but, while this is possible, there is at present no proof of it. 
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Island was formerly higher above the level of the 
ocean, and we may logically conclude that the 
general topography of this region has undergone, 
is undergoing, some great but gradual change. 
Up to the present date this large island, occupying 
the greater portion of the two hundred miles 
between the extreme north channel of the Amazon 
and the Para River, or so-called Eastern mouth, 
has never been surveyed, and no accurate maps of 
it exist. Certain sections in the southern part of 
the island have been examined by civil engineers 
to solve the question of drainage. It is generally 
believed by Brazilian engineers that if the numer- 
ous rivers and creeks which empty into the channel 
which some navigators call Para River and others 
the southern (or eastern) arm of the Amazon, were 
deepened considerably, a free and unobstructed 
flow of water would result, thereby draining the 
extensive prairies and campos, when in the wet 
season they become inundated and cause continual 
loss to property owners on the island. Other 
authorities think that the island is sinking, at least 
the central and eastern portion. There are authen- 
tic proofs that the flood-water in the months of 
May and June reaches higher to-day than it did 
fifty or a hundred years ago. Unlike most delta 
islands, Maraj6 has a substratum of rock, and the 
sinking of these strata would naturally lower the 
whole island. 

If we narrow our horizon of observation to the 
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ancient inhabitants of the Arary region, many 
confusing problems crowd themselves upon us. 
I have to acknowledge an inability to answer even 
the most simple of these questions. What was 
Pacoval Island in those old days? Was it a mor- 
tuary where the defunct members of the tribe were 
deposited in funeral urns as was done by the Tupis, 
or was it a sort of central factory for all the pottery 
which was being distributed over the island of 
Marajo and beyond? At any rate the pottery was 
apparently manufactured on the island of Pacoval 
as two furnaces testify, although they are greatly 
decayed by wave and wind. These furnaces, from 
what was still to be seen of them, indicate that at 
least some of the pottery, probably the more deli- 
cate articles, was burned in closed ovens, in contra- 
distinction to other Indian pottery which was and 
is burned in the open air. I found also red colour- 
ing matter and vessels containing enamelling 
compounds in the proximity of the ruins of the 
furnaces. 

Did Pacoval perhaps represent a central maloca, 
or fortification, against the invasion of hostile Carib 
tribes, traces of whom were still found in the neigh- 
bourhood at the time of the early Portuguese set- 
tlers, who called them Nhengahybas or Carahybas? 
Is Pacoval Island perhaps a mound constructed 
by the hands of the ancient Indians? The earth 
which constitutes Pacoval is of a description not 
found around this locality, but several miles away 
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on the prairies. Marajd is absolutely flat; where 
there are any elevations at all, pottery is invariably 
found there. 

Where did these Indians go after leaving Mara j6 
Island? There are traces of similar pottery found 
on the Amazon River near Manaos, the so-called 
MirakanguBras, some 850 miles from Lake Arary; 
also there are great deposits and rock engravings 
on the Tapajoz and Xingu rivers some four hun- 
dred miles distant. Some caves yield pottery in the 
forest hills of Brazilian Guyana, only some eighty 
or one hundred miles from Arary River on the 
continent itself, and finally I have found similar 
pottery on the Upper Moju River, some three 
hundred miles from this location, all indicat- 
ing a wide range for the original pottery people of 
Mara j 6 Island. 

On Christmas Day we lift anchor at four in the 
morning although there is no decrease in the force 
of the wind and sea. We struggle against all the 
odds offered by the elements and after eight hours’ 
hard work arrive at the place called Santa Anna 
at the mouth of the Arary River. We have scarce- 
ly made a quarter of a mile an hour. 

I climb on board the trawling tug Camurins 
and discuss with the captain the possibility of 
making the crossing in our boat. This seems now 
quite out of the question as the wind is growing 
stronger every hour and a veritable tempest is 
raging outside. As night approaches the seas 
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become dangerous for our vessel and we run her 
ashore among the reeds where we find shelter. 
The storm rages all night. The next morning the 
wind is still strong and the sky overcast. The 
barometer is low. 

I am informed that the trawler is to proceed the 
following day to Para and that we will be allowed to 
make fast our boat and tow behind. I decide to 
do this. All day I loaf around the forest and water- 
front in pleasant conversation with the good 
caboclos who live here. I am invited by the wife 
of Senator Miranda, the brother of the Mayor of 
Cachoeira, who lives in a cottage here, to take 
supper with them, but as I feel the unsuitability of 
my ragged khaki clothes for social life I courteously 
decline by card and have supper with my crew on 
the left-over bones of the Christmas goose. 

At six o’clock the next evening, December 27, 
1913, the crew and engineers of the trawler go on 
board their vessel and make ready for the danger- 
ous crossing, and we do likewise on ours. During 
the day we have stowed all our cargo on the deck 
of the tug and have tied ropes around the cases 
filled with pottery to steady them. Nothing is left 
on the exploring craft except Skelly and Hilde- 
brando who are to steer, and to watch the two 
fresh ropes which have been securely fastened 
from the boat to the towing beam of the trawler. 

The two 8o-horse-power combustion engines 
are set going full speed ahead and we stand out into 
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the wide Mara j 6 Bay, passing the Island of the 
Doves. 

Never shall I forget these three hours. It seems 
to me that every second of the 180 minutes is a 
battle between life and death, if not for those on 
board the trawler, at least for the two men on the 
Florence. It was the kind of a fight that might 
break a boat, and the breaking would mean the 
loss of human lives. 

Hardly have we stuck our bow outside little 
Dove Island when the seas come over us. At first 
the trawler, built for deep-sea work with a draft 
of fourteen feet, rolls but moderately, but as soon 
as the course is set for the lighthouse of Cuti- 
juba, the last island of the Para Archipelago, we 
get the seas almost broadside with the combined 
force of an incoming tide, the incoming waves 
from the ocean, and the heavy storm. 

The cables towing my boat are strained to their 
utmost capacity. For a moment the captain 
leaves the bridge and runs aft to look at the in- 
sanely tossing canoe, with its single lantern, 
straining behind, buffeted by waves whose force is 
augmented by the sixteen-knot speed developed by 
the powerful engines of the trawler. All he utters is 
“Ah, — meuDeusl” (“Oh, — my God!”). Iaskhim 
if we can stop to save the two boys on board, but 
at that instant a heavy wave breaks over the iron 
bow of the trawler, which is built very high, and 
the yellow-greenish seas wash the baggage and 
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cases from their position amidships and carry them 
against the iron rail. 

“No,” says the captain, “we can call ourselves 
lucky if we get through ourselves ; things will have 
to go the best they can, — we must trust in God.” 

Then we hammer into the main channel, called 
by the Pari mariners the guebra pote — the pot- 
breaker. The year which is now approaching its 
end has seen two wrecks just about where we are at 
the present moment. Both wrecks occurred in the 
early morning caused by waves filling the engine 
room and sinking the ship. Many smaller gaiolas 
or stem-wheelers have here turned turtle. 

We are in the middle of it. The caboclos who 
serve as deck-hands and the few passengers who 
have been permitted to profit by the passage of the 
trawler, have flung themselves face downwards 
in the cabin, now and then uttering groans. I sit 
by the tow line looking at the plunging boat be- 
hind. Now she is down, then comes a sea about 
fifteen feet high, judging by comparison with the 
tug, running at a speed of sixteen miles an hour. 
Like a flash the Florence is flung to the crest, making 
the lines sing a loud Twan-ng. 

It is the roughest, most violent journey that it has 
been my bad luck to take, and one of the closest 
shaves. I count every moment a moment gained. 
The Cutijuba lighthouse becomes visible and, just 
as I begin to hope that we are over the worst, 
another sea washes the trawler from end to end, 
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sending trunks and cases crashing against the 
cable winches. The life-boat is crushed and the 
wreckage flung across the deck; the steel plate, 
serving as a sort of apron on the captain’s bridge, 
is caved in by the force of the water which is sent 
spluttering and boiling on top of the explosion 
chambers of the engines. 

It is as if a small toy waggon were being dragged 
behind an automobile at breakneck speed over a 
rough country, everything depending upon the 
strength of the rope and its resistance against the 
sudden shocks. 

After three nerve-racking hours suddenly, as if 
by some magic stroke, we run into absolutely 
smooth water. We have entered the Archipelago 
of Para, leaving the turbulent waters of the estuary 
a few cable lengths behind. 

The boys lie exhausted on the bottom of the 
Florence. One of her lanterns has been knocked 
to pieces; the other is still burning. The upper 
deck has been loosened, and the bilge is full of 
water shipped during the crossing. The alarm 
clock has been so shaken that the main spring is 
broken. The tiller is gone and everything looks 
sadly dilapidated, including the bucks who are 
green in the face, excepting Hildebrando who tries 
to smile. 

Now we see the lights of Para; the engines stop; 
we run alongside the wharf feeling that we have 
made a marvellous journey. 




CHAPTER XVTH 


Conditions and Prospects 

HE object of this section of the book is 
chiefly to tell the truth about this 
part of Brazil — the States of ParA 
and Amazonas, comprising what is 
called Amazonia. 

It is not in my mind to criticize the life, customs, 
and general conditions of a people who evidently 
are struggling hard towards order and progress 
in keeping with their national maxim Ordem e 
Progresso, but merely to state the facts as they 
appear to an outside observer. At the same time I 
may venture to give some advice. It is true advice 
is cheap, but it may prove helpful to some who 
want to know this great Amazon country, whether 
tourist, investor, or investigator, although there 
are large zones not included in my personal 
experience. 

And my descriptions may vary in many in- 
stances from those generally given out about 
Brazil, but I have not ventured to write till I knew 
the ground and I am ready to substantiate every 
statement I make. 
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So many factors determine a country’s adapta- 
bility for settlement and development by Euro- 
peans that only by taking each one in its turn and 
analyzing it can a sound conclusion be reached, and 
I have attempted to look at things through the 
eyes of an impartial, cosmopolitan observer, com- 
paring what I saw with corresponding conditions 
of other countries. 

Of course no truthful picture can be had of a 
people seen only while going at tourist speed 
through their cities and along their rivers and only 
observing the advertised points of interest and 
progress. Let it be understood from the outset 
that the Brazilian nation is beginning to rank 
among the world’s powers and demands considera- 
tion as one of the foremost nations of civilization 
and therefore it must be judged from that stand- 
point. 

Let it also be settled, for the purpose of this 
book, that by the term “Brazilians” I refer always 
only to North Brazilians or, to be even more 
specific, to the civilized people of Amazonia — Para 
and Amazonas. 

Here to the Amazon valley it was that I first 
came in 1910, and it is here that I have spent most 
of my time in study and observation . 

COST OF LIVING 

The cost of living in the two cities, Par& and 
Manaos, the chief towns of the region, is high, as 
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in all cities placed on the border of a wilderness 
where trade in natural wild products has prevented 
the development of agriculture. From actual 
experience I have compiled statistics and ascer- 
tained that the ratio is as four to one on the cost of 
living compared with New York, for instance. 

Let us suppose that we live in New York with 
an income say of $150 a month. This permits us 
to go neatly dressed; our household does not lack 
in healthy, plain food, and our dwelling is modest 
but modem. Give the same man the same income 
in Para or Manaos (Para especially claims a well- 
regulated modem, domestic development) and his 
family will be in absolute need, unless its standard 
of life be considerably lowered and most of the 
comforts of life renounced. In order to live in 
Par k with the same amount of comfort as is possible 
on the $150 in New York, the head of the family 
must earn at least $500 a month American money. 
The cost of living can therefore practically be 
placed as three and a half to four times that of the 
United States. 

The root of this evil, for an evil it certainly is, 
lies in two things : lack of agriculture* and exorbi- 
tant duties on all imported goods; internal revenue 
taxes are other, but less important, factors. 

This leads to the subject of the protective tariff. 
This term is a farce, a true absurdity, for Brazil has 
no industry that needs protection. The customs 
duties become merely an important source of 
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federal revenue, supporting to a great extent the 
Treasury of the Government, which seeks in this 
manner to make up for the absence of internal 
revenues that for numerous reasons have not yet 
been established. 

A country of many and remunerative industries 
naturally wants to protect and encourage them, to 
keep similar foreign products out, so that internal 
competition can flourish and stimulate trade in all 
its branches and benefit labour. This has always 
been the well-meant policies of progressive nations 
and their governments, and prosperity and a well- 
regulated production, with reasonable cost of 
living, has invariably resulted. No country’s 
tariffs are unassailable, in fact our own are still 
open for improvement, but as a whole they have 
been wisely adjusted, considering that our indus- 
tries are numerous and cover many industrial 
ramifications; it remains to be seen what recent 
reductions will accomplish. 

But what excuse has the Brazilian Government 
for placing a high tariff on machinery and tools, 
when, at least in the greater portion of the country, 
not a piece of iron or tin, nor a piece of brass, is 
produced and worked, all being imported from 
abroad. "When I say “the greater portion of the 
country” I mean that in the State of Sao P§Lolo 
there are a few machine-shops which, however, use 
imported metals. There does not exist north of 
Rio de Janeiro, throughout all the immense terri- 
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tory up to French Guiana and westwards to the 
Andes, an iron screw or a wire nail that has not 
been imported, overloaded with duty, consumers’ 
taxes, state, federal and municipal taxes, dozens 
of middlemen’s profits, etc., until the nail is costly 
enough to be worth in its home country a gross of 
its kind. 

Machinery, the real instrument of progress and 
activity, is taxed and retaxed until its cost is 
doubled and trebled, and it takes twice or thrice 
as long a time to earn a profit. There is no en- 
couragement to better, or even to begin, the most 
primitive industries, as the initial cost is so high 
that the active capital is nearly absorbed before 
operations can commence. Only those who are 
compelled by necessity to employ machinery do so, 
and then only after great sacrifices. I have seen a 
narrow-gauge railway, iooo yards long, on ties of 
local timber which cost the proprietor $6000 
American money. In almost any other country it 
could have been laid for one-tenth the amount. 

But I have strayed from the question of cost of 
living, although the track alluded to was calculated 
to overcome certain difficulties in the transporta- 
tion of food products and therefore, in one sense, 
has an indirect bearing upon the subject. 

Suppose that we find ourselves in need of food 
supplies in Para and begin our search for pro- 
visions in the prominent wholesale and retail stores. 
Lining the shelves we see thousands of tins con- 
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taining preserved foods. We have been through 
the market looking for a good cut of beef, mutton, 
veal, or pork and have utterly failed, finding noth- 
ing but badly cut, half-tainted meat unfit for a 
civilized stomach. Therefore we turn towards 
tinned meats, forced to take a chance of eating 
equally poor stuff, but feeling that on short notice 
meat cannot be given up altogether. Highly 
seasoned French game comprises the majority of 
the tinned contents. Quantities of German 
schnitzels , wurste, and krduter, blue-painted tins of 
English Oxford sausages, and a few “ corned beefs” 
complete the choice. Not many American goods 
are to be found, notwithstanding their superiority 
in many respects. Buying a few tins we find that 
the prices range from seventy-five cents to a dollar 
and a half per tin. Each bears an internal revenue 
stamp, a consumer’s tax with denominations from 
thirty to one hundred reis equal to 1 to 3 cents in 
American money. 

Chocolate, originally exported from Pard as 
cacao beans, at five hundred to six hundred reis a 
kilo, that is seven to eight cents a pound, is im- 
ported after the process of preparation abroad, and 
sells here for one dollar a pound, an increase in 
price of about twelve hundred per cent., simply 
because nobody has the initiative or the knowledge 
to buy machinery and prepare the home product 
properly. There is a slight argument, however, 
in favour of a high tariff on chocolate as there is an 
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attempt at making chocolate in Brazil, but only an 
attempt. 

Condensed milk costs thirty cents, or one milr&is 
a can as against ten cents in the States, while 
liquid canned milk sells at a few cents less, but still 
eight times higher than the value abroad for fresh 
milk. Mara j 6 Island, close by, grazes about three- 
quarters of a million head of cattle, but it does not 
produce a gallon of milk per day, nor enough meat 
for Para consumption. Insufficient and inadequate 
means of transportation are the main causes for 
this state of affairs. Eggs retail at from six to nine 
cents a piece. 

It is evident, therefore, that a gentleman of 
modest habits, wishing the same breakfast he eats 
in his own country, has to expend about $1.50. 
Still he will miss fresh butter. North Brazil has 
never seen fresh appetizing butter. The substance 
which once was butter when packed down in tins 
in far-off Denmark, arrives liquid and rancid. If 
we persist in such great extravagance as eating 
oatmeal, we have to add a considerable portion of 
a dollar to the cost of our breakfast. The break- 
fast food known in the States as “grape-nuts,” a 
product which, on numerous occasions, formed my 
only subsistence on long and difficult journeys in 
out-of-the-way places, attains a price on the Para 
market which justly can be called “dizzy.” It 
was sold at the time of my leaving New York at 
fifteen cents a package. In the city of Pari the 
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same tin, containing little more than half the 
amount, costs $1.20, of which sixty cents is duty, 
the rest is divided between dock charges, con- 
sumer’s tax, dispatch (meaning illegal graft), and 
profit of dealer. 

In vegetables we are restricted to canned peas 
at from sixty cents to $1 .20 a tin. Upon the arrival 
of transatlantic steamers there are such things as 
potatoes, onions, carrots, beets, and cabbages for 
sale in several large stores. But it is not everybody 
who can afford to pay three cents for each sprouting 
onion specimen, nor to buy potatoes at eighteen 
cents per pound ($10.80 the bushel). The modest 
but useful cabbage occupies truly an undreamed 
of place of honour and distinction — almost awe- 
inspiring. Its average price is $1 .50 for medium- 
sized heads. The cheapest and smallest for which 
in the United States we are accustomed to pay 
perhaps five cents, cost one dollar, or three milreis. 

We never found any consumer’s tax stamp on 
these vegetables, nor on the imported dried peas. 
This is not consistent, for every cigar has a stamp 
glued around its waist, and stamps are found on 
every bottle of liquid, every piece of soap, every 
tooth-brush. Coffee we can buy for twenty cents a 
pound, a price far too high when we consider that 
Brazil is the most important coffee-producing 
country. Rice is seventeen cents a pound; a third 
or fourth quality badly hulled, much broken and 
discoloured. As we go out of the store, a very up- 
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to-date store to look at, our eyes fall on some bacon, 
newly arrived. With sentiments full of anticipa- 
tion we inquire the price. We are told that it is 
five milr&is or $1.50 a kilo, which they consider 
cheap as compared with other stores. We argue 
a while and we finally get it for $1 .20. 

Think of the rations of the American or English 
soldier and mariner, every man entitled to a goodly 
amount of bacon, butter, flour, meat, salt, and 
sugar! In Brazil, such generous rations would 
cost about $10.00 per man a day. 

Next we visit a clothing store. A man’s ordin- 
ary, ready-made sack suit costs about $60; a 
poorer quality can be had for $40. Men’s hose 
average $1 a pair for a fifteen-cent kind, while 
women’s silk stockings cost about six or seven 
times the New York price — that is, $6 a pair. 

The fashions are typically French; even to 
shoes with ridiculous-pointed tips. American-made 
shoes begin to gain favour, but they still sell at 
prices restricting their popularity to the wealthy 
classes. One is charged $7 for the standard grade 
of men’s shoes and $8 for women’s. Chemists and 
druggists follow the high prices. Thus we find 
ordinary talcum powder selling at sixty cents for 
a ten-cent can, and $7 to $10 for Parisian perfumes. 
Soaps, even the ordinary washing and toilet soaps, 
are so expensive that I am tempted to believe that 
the great majority of the people must either starve 
or go unwashed. In fact, few people, except 
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Anglo-Saxons, do scrub themselves with soap in 
this part of the world. A man with say eight 
children would surely have to renounce food if his 
family were to use soap, for the greater part of his 
salary would be consumed in purchasing that 
article. A shower bath is the customary form of 
bathing. Soap is placed carefully on the wash- 
stand but only to be used on special occasions, yet 
the Amazon valley is rich in vegetable oils which 
would be available for soap manufacture, and 
some day the factories will be established. 

Venturing into a bookshop to buy stationery 
we are charged sixty cents for twenty-five second- 
grade envelopes. We find no first grade. 

It will probably be a century or two before this 
country begins to manufacture its own steel pens, 
but just the same the “protective tariff” insists 
upon its glutton’s share of the price, doing its best, 
or worst, to paralyze and discourage the people. 
The merchants are generally satisfied with a low 
net profit in order to do business at all; we find 
that grocers’ profits average ten per cent. 

We need furniture. We expect that a country so 
rich in hard woods and cabinet timber must manu- 
facture at least some furniture for local use, but 
such is not the case. One firm makes a small 
quantity of fine furniture, but more as a matter of 
curiosity than for any commercial reason. Most 
of the furniture used comes from Germany. A 
simple pine rocking-chair of the pattern that is 
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sold on the instalment plan along Third Avenue, 
New York, for about $3, uncomfortable in the ex- 
treme, and merely a rocking-chair because its base 
is curved and can oscillate, costs $16. In a few 
months the humidity loosens the glue, the white 
ants and other boring insects, called paunilha, 
attack it and some day the chair collapses. Bed- 
steads, the few that are used in this land of “sus- 
pended” repose in hammocks, are mostly of Ger- 
man make, rickety, and of the usual poor quality of 
most imported German articles, costing neverthe- 
less enough to buy a good brass one abroad. Linen, 
looking-glasses, and similar articles of modem 
requirements are proportionately dear, and all are 
“made in Germany.” 

There is, however, a class of Brazilians who can 
afford to buy really good things for their homes: 
china, bric-a-brac, bevelled crystal mirrors, and 
chandeliers, imported from Prance. 

Hardware dealers also have a tough fight against 
the high tariff; if it were not because of low prices, 
on certain goods like machetes, axes, and sewing- 
machines, these articles of supreme necessity here 
on the Amazon would be unattainable by most of 
the people. Fortunately the far-seeing American 
manufacturers of these goods have lowered the 
export prices considerably and we can therefore 
actually buy an American-made machete cheaper 
in Par& than in New York. Due to keen compe- 
tition between two well-known American sewing- 
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machine concerns, prices have enabled almost 
every home to possess a good machine. German 
machines are no longer sold in Par&. Even in the 
bush, in the remotest settlements in the wilderness, 
months of journey from any large settlement, I 
have found sewing-machines proudly occupying 
the place of honour in the household in the humble 
thatched hut. A care is bestowed upon these 
machines that must make the local babies envious. 
I have often seen a seringueiro immigrating from 
his old abode to another, and perhaps less un- 
healthy region, with no other baggage than a 
rifle, a richly-coloured tin-trunk, bahu, and a 
sewing-machine piled up in his small rickety canoe. 
I have seen a settler clear the forest to make room 
for a little open-air hut, but his sewing-machine 
would be set amidst the underbrush and protected 
before the posts and rafters of the hut were put 
up. In the swamps of the Marajo I saw the sad 
picture of a burned hut, and in the centre of the 
overgrown ' floor stood the rusty skeleton of a 
sewing-machine already entwined by creepers. 
The owner had either left suddenly or died with his 
entire family. 

The dusky maiden’s heart is instantly won with- 
out a struggle if a sewing-machine is carried into 
the hut and placed at her pigeon feet instead of 
bonbons and flowers. But, beware! a sewing- 
machine presented means a marriage contract 
sealed! 
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Ordinary wire netting costs from $1.00 to $1.50 
per yard according to fineness of mesh. A small 
package of copper tacks costs $1.20. All house- 
hold goods follow these exorbitant prices. The 
cheapest three-cent drinking glass, coarsely cast, 
costs 500 reis or about fifteen cents. An ordinary 
platter commanding a New York price of about 
fifteen to twenty cents is sold at 8000 reis, that is 
8 milreis, equivalent to $2.50. Bargain counters 
offer the poorest quality of crockery, the kind that 
is used by circus jugglers at home for quick, effi- 
cient, and wholesale smashing, at an increase of 
600 to 700 per cent, on actual value. 

Recently a fishing enterprise failed in Pari, 
because the management and current expenses 
exceeded all reason. They sent for a few tons of 
deep-sea trawling nets for use in connection with a 
powerful deep-sea tug in the Amazon Delta. They 
soon found that the duty on such nets, probably 
the most ridiculous tax that the Federal Govern- 
ment has ever invented, was 10,000 reis (10 milreis) 
a kilo, or about $1.50 a pound. Therefore each 
one of the nets cost, in duty alone, over one 
thousand dollars, American money. 

The Pari importers’ intercourse with the custom- 
house is not pleasant. It involves an amount of 
red tape equalled in few countries. The question 
of graft enters in every withdrawal of goods from 
the docks. From personal experience I can quote 
only Russia and Portuguese East Africa as rivalling 
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Brazil in cumbersome customs circumlocution, 
although Russia’s tariff is lower than the Brazilian. 

American manufacturers, no matter how confi- 
dent and enthusiastic they may be about the 
openings which may present themselves in Brazil 
for their goods, after having studied the other 
equally important factors, should not neglect to 
reckon with the high tariff before going deeper into 
the business. 
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• but the humidity rises until it touches the point of 
complete saturation. Then begin the human 
sufferings. There is no human being who can 
constantly inhale hot, vapour-laden air and re- 
main perfectly well, no matter how acclimated he 
is, if he does not adapt his regimen to the 
circumstances. 

In spite of all attempts of deceived travellers to 
boost up the salubrity of the Amazon in general 
and Para in particular; in spite of noted authors’ 
efforts to establish that the climate is mild and 
healthful, I must say, and I am backed up by cold, 
irrefutable facts, that the Amazon valley is de- 
cidedly unhealthy, and Para forms in no way an 
exception. 

According to the official statistics, consumption, 
and other disorders of the respiratory organs, 
first of all reach a mortality percentage far higher 
than in any other country for this flagellant disease. 
A close second place is occupied by malarial fever, 
or impaludismo, with its allied liver, kidney, and 
spleen derangements. A rival for second place in 
mortality is gastric derangements, while small-pox 
and numerous other ailments follow along in close 
succession. 

While I am writing, the monthly statistics of 
mortality of the city of Pari reach me in the 
Folha do Norte, As it may interest medical 
readers and others interested in these matters, I 
have copied the statistics below: 
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Malaria 45 deaths 

Small-pox 12 “ 

Diphtheria 4 “ 

Leprosy 2 “ 

Beri-Beri 4 “ 

Dysentery 3 “ 

Ankylostomiasis 1 death 

Tuberculosis 35 deaths 

Cancer 7 “ 

Softening of the Brain 9 “ 

Heart Disease 12 “ 

Bronchitis 8 “ 

Enteritis 52 “ 

With others totalling 258 deaths 


The only disease not yet on record is that caused 
by overwork, and it is not likely that it will ever 
strike any civilized Brazilian. This probably 
accounts for the well-known fact that there are no 
cases of sunstroke recorded in this torrid zone. 

Due to really laudable efforts of the sanitary 
authorities in Pari, this progressive city can boast 
of the eradication of yellow fever, although now 
and then a case pops up in the towns of the interior. 
This is not due to the lack of the yellow-fever- 
breeding mosquito Stygomia, but because there are 
no fever patients to bite' and thus transfer the 
disease. Ordinary malaria is not over-frequent in 
Pari, but is continuously carried within the city 
limits by the river people travelling in and out. 
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However, the “mosquito brigade” is working 
daily in the houses and backyards of the city 
pouring oil in all water receptacles and thus effi- 
ciently destroying the breeding places of the 
Anophiles mosquito. The keen detective eyes of 
the “mosquito” men speak well for the official 
who directs this important service and for the 
Government which, in spite of the severe economic 
crisis, does not abandon this service, as it has 
abandoned other useful institutions. 

But lung troubles cannot be eradicated by the 
intervention of a handful of lynx-eyed men. It 
takes a more radical and intelligent campaign to 
change things for the better; it takes the full 
comprehension and co-operation of the people, 
rich and poor. It is the great omnipresent hu- 
midity that gradually weakens the lungs and, in 
conjunction with unsanitary conditions and poor 
alimentation, makes possible and fertile the field 
for the tuberculosis bacilli. Almost everybody 
has a cold on the lungs. The houses are wrongly 
constructed in spite of centuries of colonization 
and experience, and the mouldy atmosphere is all- 
pervading. H umi dity is in the walls; in the floor 
and furniture ; even in the bedding (where bedding 
is used). And clothing never dries; it absorbs a 
great deal of water which is retained unless dried 
out over a fire. Books and paper become covered 
with fungi ; tools are attacked by a pernicious and 
unpreventable rust, defying oil and white lead. 
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I hear in the still hours of the Amazonian night, 
dry racking coughing issuing from neighbouring 
houses in the city, as I have heard it in the small 
villages, and in the lonely rubber-workers’ huts 
far out in the forest a couple of hundred miles 
away from the services of a doctor. 

The great heat of the day deceives the people, 
and when night comes with its false coolness, 
false because it is the dampness that chills and 
not really a lowering of temperature to any extent, 
they lie uncovered, or perhaps with only a thin 
sheet to insufficiently protect the back and chest. 
Year after year follows in this manner, until some 
day tuberculosis develops, brought on by some 
other sickness which has favoured the ingress of 
the malevolent microbes. It might have been a 
slight attack of malaria, or gastric trouble, or a 
prolonged march in the forest with wet clothing, 
and sleeping nights in wet hammocks. 

If the house-owner would spend less on exterior 
decorations, such as fancy stucco scrolls and 
plaster angels, spend less on multi-coloured mosaic 
tiles and outer walls of enamelled brick, and install 
in the basement of his dwelling a modest hot-air 
furnace, then he would not only have hot water to 
wash himself in, but the heat at night would per- 
meate the walls and floors and dry them and 
eliminate the chill of dampness and its conse- 
quences. The walls then would not be covered 
with green fungus and moss, which no deceiving 
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whitewash can perfectly hide, and the outer 
housewalls would stop crying their long, green- 
black, streaky tears from the roof to the ground. 

What city improvements have been undertaken 
have been and are being done by the English, 
showing plainly the Anglo-Saxon’s superiority, 
initiative, and indispensability in the remote in- 
hospitable comers of the earth. 

The heat and humidity combined have another 
effect upon man. They decrease his mental 
capacity and undoubtedly depauperize his whole 
system. While the keen bracing air of our North- 
ern climate has developed man to a high degree, 
the North Brazilians are impeded by nature in 
their mental and physical evolution. As to the 
latter assertion, it is not meant to imply that a 
torrid zone is incompatible with a strong physique, 
but that a high physical development there has 
much to contend with. It is true that the Bra- 
zilian actually suffers little in his climate as com- 
pared with the Anglo-Saxon, for he is acclimated 
through some generations, yet I have seen many 
Anglo-Saxons who preserved perfect health even 
after living on the Amazon for a period of years. 
This is because of their adaptability. 

The great nervousness of the average Brazilian 
is further increased by his constitutional em- 
barrassments, such as the above mentioned liver 
complaints. These physical troubles are not good 
foundations for a cool business head nor for pro- 
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found scientific thinking. Nature in the tropics 
is against man. Who can sit down and concentrate 
his thoughts on a subject to advantage when 
pestered by noxious insects in a hot, damp atmos- 
phere. It is greatly to be admired that men like 
Wallace and Bates (particularly the latter, who 
spent eleven years on the Upper Amazon) have 
been able to produce such classic, priceless works 
of science on the subject. 

The superficial study of the traveller-tourist is 
quite an easy thing as he seldom remains many 
months or even weeks in a place. From the cool, 
marble-topped tables of the Hotel Grande or 
Hotel da Paz in Para, where busy waiters pour out 
tall glasses of cool amber-coloured beer, many a 
traveller has made his Amazonian observations. 
His heated brow soothed by electric oscillating 
fans, his mind inspired by the product of the 
excellent Pari brewery, watching the loaded trolley 
cars go by (and with his steamer ticket in his vest 
pocket) , he cannot fail to praise the Pari climate, 
its ocean breezes, its progressiveness, and its 
bustling activity ! But, let him see Easter, Thanks- 
giving Day, and New Year go by a couple of times; 
let him be occupied with his daily studies in the 
bush and on the river; let him live the everyday 
life among the people, and the veil of deception will 
drop from his eyes, and he will realize the truth of 
many things, even to the source of the delicious 
breeze. 
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The question of alimentation is of as much 
importance and has as much bearing upon the 
health and wealth of people as the climate. The 
first is at the disposal of man ; the second of nature. 
The question of alimentation in the Amazon valley 
is still quite unsolved and will probably remain so 
for many decades to come, unless some very radical 
change takes place. 

The food of the Brazilian, as I have observed 
through years of intimate personal inspection, is 
partially unfit as food and is wholly inadequate. 
In making this statement I judge from an Ameri- 
can point of view. 

Before one can understand the problem of ali- 
mentation he must comprehend what is meant by 
Brazilian food. It is hard to describe just exactly 
what the Brazilians eat as so many things are 
mixe d indiscriminately together that no character- 
istic taste remains. Contrary to our custom and 
to the laws of nature, but in accord with usage in 
torrid climates, the hottest and strongest spices 
are added to most of their foods, oils are employed 
for frying and in such abundance that all food 
seems to have been soaked in the liquid, absorbing 
its own weight of rancid oil. 

The Braz ilian ’s breakfast consists of a demi- 
tasse of strong black coffee and perhaps a piece 
of bread. In the interior where no bread is made, 
a little farina is perhaps indulged in. Nothing 
further is eaten until almogo at noon, except three 
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or four similar cups of coffee during office hours. 
Lunch then consists of a soup composed of the 
following ingredients: plenty of water, a green 
leaf chopped fine (a leaf remotely related to 
cabbage), a few aromatic leaves (Jolha de cheiro), 
and some garlic. This is presented in the guise of 
soup. Their second dish, in ninety-nine out of 
one hundred cases, is a pirao which consists of 
the water in which fish or meat has been boiled, 
mixed thoroughly with farina till it becomes a 
kind of batter. The piece de resistance is the 
cozida and it is made from bones well boiled. One 
or two “English potatoes ” are stewed with a chunk 
of macaxeira (the fleshy tubers of the cassawa 
plant) and an inch or two of Portuguese sausage 
are thrown in to impart bouquet. These sausages 
are knotty and perspiring and not very appetizing 
to look at; in fact there is something “hardened,” 
almost “vicious,” in their appearance. 

In order to vary the menu a little, beef is cut in 
strips and hung out in the sun to dry. A servant 
or two, or some handy youngsters, are set to watch 
the meat while drying on the fence, or on the 
clothes line, to prevent the scavengers, the filthy 
urubds, from flying away with it. The dried meat 
is then boiled up the next day with a little garlic, 
salt, and pepper, grilled on the fire, and, at the 
moment of serving to the many anticipating, eager 
mouths, rubbed over with lemon juice and a raw 
onion. 
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Truly we must marvel at the courage and 
complete disregard of gastronomic sensations 
possessed by the worthy citizens who can relish 
this. 

For supper I find on the well-to-do Brazilian’s 
table beef soaked in vinegar and garlic, cut in 
strips, and fried in oil. As a side dish rice ap- 
pears, slightly boiled; that is, rice which has re- 
mained in hot water long enough to soften up a 
little. It is then smeared over with Portuguese 
tomato paste which comes in tins. Its taste is 
dubious. 

Farina (Portuguese far inha) , the fibrous starch 
grains obtained from the roots of the poisonous 
maniwa plant, the mandioca, is a never-failing 
Brazilian food. It makes its appearance as the 
favourite side dish, in great abundance, at the 
table of the most aristocratic people, served on 
delicate porcelain plates, as well as in the hut of 
the cdboclo in the interior in a cuya (gourd) or in 
the hollow palm of the savage forest-dweller’s hand 
in place of a dish. Unattainable to me is the 
skill with which this petrified “sawdust” is flung 
into hungry mouths at quite a respectable dis- 
tance, and incomprehensible is the love for this 
absolutely tasteless food that bloats the children’s 
stomachs and defies the ravages of time, heat, and 
humidity. But then there are so many things 
here that remain unfathomable to my mind. And 
yet I have met Americans, or at least one good, 
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healthy “Way-down-Easter” who with frank, un 
blushing countenance confessed that he had eatex 
farina and liked it! It made me think of th< 
wonderful adaptability of the human constitu 
tion and how local circumstances can alter a max 
and his tastes. 

Farina is a practical food, however, as far as 
portability is concerned. It is carried loose in th< 
pocket, or by the seringueiro on his marches 
through the forest in a small bag, often coated witl 
rubber. Whenever he is hungry our man will scooj 
out a small quantity and holding it in the palm oj 
the left hand he will add a portion of water to it, 
all the while stirring it with the index finger of the 
right hand. He then will drink this, the chibe. 
with unmistakable gusto. 

By many Brazilian fruits are praised, in books 
and otherwise, and here again it becomes a mattex 
of taste, and not patriotism, which cannot be 
discussed. There are bananas and pineapples, 
but no systematic plantation of these excellent 
fruits has yet been undertaken on the Amazon. 
Although the soil and climate are ideal for the 
successful growing of bananas, and although there 
are immense areas lying idle and unclaimed, this 
valuable fruit is more expensive in Para than it is 
in New York, on account of difficulty of transporta- 
tion and the general indolence and indifference of 
the people. 

In recent times a banana plantation has been 
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started in the vicinity of Pari, but indications are 
not favourable for a successful enterprise. 

It appears that the bananas and pineapples 
growing in Florida, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
West Indies reach a much higher grade of develop- 
ment, simply because the growers know how to 
cultivate them. The Pari fruit is generally grown 
in a haphazard fashion. The young shoots are 
put anywhere in the ground and the fruit plucked 
when ripe. No attempts at soil selecting, fertilizing, 
pruning, or general cultivation are made. Often a 
plantation is started in June. Things begin to 
grow well towards the end of the year, then in April 
and May the annual inundation sweeps the whole 
business away. The planter forgot to investigate 
his territory, as to whether it became an inland 
sea during the wet season or not. 

The numerous other fruits are all insipid in taste, 
without the flavour that comes from careful culti- 
vation. Fruits simply grow wild. The oranges 
are stringy and partly tasteless and can never 
compare with the Florida and California product. 
Apples and pears, the kings and queens of all 
fruits, cannot, of course, grow in this climate as the 
average temperature is too high and no rest is given 
the tree in this perpetual summer. Grapes wither 
and atrophy and cease bearing altogether. In 
return for these we have here abiil, a yellow fruit 
with a sour-sweet mushy meat generally full of 
maggots. Abacate or alligator pear, a food-fruit to 
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be eaten with salt and pepper, making a delicious 
salad, here never reaches the size nor flavour of its 
West Indian brother. Cupuassii is a large, brown, 
perfume-scented fruit whose pulp is mixed with 
tapioca and made into jelly. Mango, a famous 
fruit, attains the size of a large apple, but has the 
shape of a bean, is refreshing and common. In 
March the street-urchins collect them by the 
hundreds off the shady mangueiras of the Para 
avenues and side streets, much to the annoyance of 
the pedestrians who wear derby or straw hats. 
This fruit requires skill in eating .and also some 
patience to extract the long, threadlike fibres that 
lodge themselves between the teeth. 

The numerous palm fruits such as assai, pataod, 
bacaba, pupunha, are really better fitted for mon- 
keys than for men. Assai is a boon to the poor, 
although it is held greatly in esteem by all classes; 
and it must be said that it fills the hungry stomach 
wonderfully, especially when farina is liberally 
added. These palm fruits are all prepared as a 
food-drink in one identical manner — by grating 
them on a sifter and adding water to the pulp. 
A Frenchman would describe the taste of all these 
palm “refrescos ’ ’ as fade. Considering everything 
one must conclude that equatorial Brazil is poor 
in fruit when compared with temperate countries. 

As to eggs and milk, a negligible quantity is 
produced and consumed and considered a luxury. 
If I recall rightly a quart of the best milk sells in 
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New York for eight to ten cents. Para milk is 
thirty cents a quart. The cattle are of poor quality, 
due to the constant persecutions of insects and 
reptiles on the inundated plains of the Mara j 6 
Island as well as to the poor pasturage. Among the 
some hundred species of grass there is scarcely a 
single kind exactly suitable for cattle feed. Ap- 
thous fever and other infectious diseases are almost 
constantly reducing the originally large cattle 
herds. When in the summer the water from the 
Amazon River and its affluents flows over the edges 
of the island and covers the prairies to a depth of 
several feet, practically all the calves thrown during 
this state of things perish through drowning. Alliga- 
tors pursue the cattle. There is no grass during 
these dreadful months for the cattle, and should 
one venture too far from the teso, to eat of the cana- 
rana grass floating around, it is at once attacked 
by the piranha fish. It is rare to find a Mara jo 
cow without the udder mutilated from such bites. 

In Pari, when the morning milk vendors drive 
their cows around the streets to fill orders fresh 
from the cow, if a servant is seen issuing forth for a 
bottle of milk , and the house is that of a Brazilian, 
it is safe to conclude that somebody inside is sick. 
If the same servant is seen carrying eggs at the 
same time, then indeed there is little hope for the 
patient’s recovery! Only on feast and holiday 
occasions are eggs used, and then in great quanti- 
ties ; otherwise the eggs are hatched. The chickens 
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are generally consumed by invalids. When the 
patient recovers, nourished by healthy food and 
broths in this manner, he quickly lapses into the 
constitutional state of dyspepsia and chronic 
indigestion by taking up his regimen of jerked 
beef and farina and the conglomeration of un- 
savory dishes already referred to. 

There is still much left unsaid about Brazilian 
food and alimentation, more than I here feel 
warranted to say. Let it suffice, however, to 
remark, that there are no Brazilian cooks who 
would rank even with a third-class cook abroad. 
As to the matter of taste for this or that dish or 
preparation, there is only one answer: De gustibus 
non est disputandum. 

It is of course a somewhat delicate affair to 
attribute, at least in part, the Brazilian constitu- 
tional nervousness and physical inferiority to self- 
indulgence, but such a statement is really the 
essence of the truth. Venereal diseases are 
prevalent, especially among the middle and higher 
classes. The majority of medical attendance is 
given to the treatment of such maladies and their 
derivatives. The walls of residences and business 
houses are beplastered with huge signs advertising 
this and that elixir whose curative properties are 
claimed to be infallible, showing most r ealis tic 
and not always artistic pictures. Even venerable 
old church walls are not exempt from these highly 
illustrative posters. 
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The rate of mortality among infants is very 
great in all these regions, and the conclusion is 
imperative that this is due in a large measure to the 
shortcomings of the parents. The growing genera- 
tion is not a strong and healthy one — it is not 
given a fair chance. 




CHAPTER XX 


THe People 

may not be strictly in accordance 
with standard rules to classify a 
people in the following manner, 
but nevertheless, it is illustrative 
and often very practical to say that 
there are two classes of North Brazilians, broadly 
speaking: those who wear shoes and those who 
don’t. The latter-named class is by far the better 
as to physique. The class which wears shoes, the 
hautmonde, the commercial and official citizens, are 
mostly Portuguese descendants more or less remote. 
Classified in accordance with accepted rules, we 
have in North Brazil and the Amazon valley the 
following race mixtures: 

Cdboclo: the offspring of the Indian and the 
white. The latter may be Portuguese, Swede, 
Dutch, or anything. Mulatto: the offspring of 
white and black. Cafuzo : cross between Indian 
and Negro. Mestitso or Mameluco: any mixture. 
The last corresponds with what we call half- and 
quarter-breeds. 

The young Brazilian as I see him strolling lei- 
surely along the mango-shaded avenues, daintily 
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flicking the cigarette ashes, is a perfect gentle- 
man from the top of his derby to the tip of his 
elegant patent-leather, spatted boots. His 
trousers are creased to razor sharpness, his collar 
and tie are faultless and the tie of a rainbow hue. 
His slender fingers are generally adorned with 
rings beset with jewels. Often in the hot hours of 
the day he jauntily extracts a pretty little fan 
from his side pocket and with movements that 
would cause envy among the smartest of the New 
York tango dancers he makes little zephyrs caress 
his face. His moustache is his pride and it is 
twirled dexterously upon all due occasions when it is 
deemed desirable to produce an effect of elegant 
manhood — particularly when a young lady is about 
to pass. 

In manner he is typically French — or at least he 
wishes to be. Paris fashions and ways are his ideal 
of human attainments, and therefore we see more 
men hanging in or about perfumery stores than 
at the more plebeian public refreshment places. 
The best Parisian perfumes are used and the 
delicate fragrance of lilac and heliotrope greet you 
upon entering many an office or place of business. 
On voyages the men literally douse their hair with 
essence of fleur d' amour and similar suggestive 
brands. 

His gait is generally quick and of a certain 
neatness: especially in rainy weather when he 
wishes to avoid mud puddles. In manner he is 
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extremely courteous and formal, in keeping with 
his Parisian ideas, but the courtesy is not always so 
genuine as the traveller is led to believe. When the 
ice of first acquaintance is broken, all the negative 
virtues manifest themselves; but this is far from 
being an exception in any other people. 

Physically speaking, the Brazilians are of in- 
ferior stature, hollow-chested with slender limbs, 
small number three feet and sloping shoulders. 
Those who do not wear shoes are, as a rule, larger 
men, thick-set, and far more hardy — that is, the 
caboclos and other mixtures. 

The women, the society figures as well as those 
of the middle rank, are all of the uniform, tradi- 
tional Spanish type, familiar from frequent de- 
scriptions. Their haughtiness and pride are 
acknowledged by all travellers and form a barrier 
that no one can hope to surmount unless he be of 
their own race or set. About the age of sixteen 
they are often really pretty, but they commence 
early to fade, and at twenty they not only are fully 
developed, but show unmistakable signs of pre- 
mature aging, long before our Northern women 
have attained their finest development. It is like 
a beautiful, exotic flower maturing early and dying 
soon; even before our Northern flower has com- 
menced to unfold. Their natural complexion is 
that peculiar pale colour so fashionable among 
Parisiennes who obtain it by additional layers of 
enamel and powder. When a little Indian or 
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mulatto blood flows in their veins the complexion 
retains a tinge of faint brown, often very becoming. 

Ladies very seldom walk out in the daytime, 
girls never, but they spend the better part of it 
looking out through the windows. When a young 
lady goes for a walk she is invariably chaperoned 
by an old servant or some elderly, female relative. 
Their only pleasure seems to be piano-playing. 
They never take part in outdoor sports of any 
kind, no doubt on account of the humid heat of 
the day. 

In dress they are now fully up-to-date. Parisian 
fashions are in vogue, and French dressmakers 
make a good living in Parfi, and Manaos. It is not 
many years ago that such essential apparel as hats, 
shoes, and stockings were unknown even among 
society ladies; but now it is different. 

My well worn khaki suit and helmet would 
never quite suit the fastidious Paranese, who, it 
would seem, judge a man from the cut of the 
clothes he is wearing. On many occasions, in the 
beginning of my stay in Para, when passing 
through the streets dressed in khaki, but without 
any unnecessary paraphernalia adorning my person, 
I was unpleasantly admired by the high-collared 
youths dressed in derbys and black suits. Such re- 
marksas “Olha Inglez" (“Look at the Englishman”) 
would always reach my ear in passing. On one 
occasion I was refused entrance to a trolley car 
because as I learned from the car conductor I 
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lacked a neck-tie. Another day I triumphed: I 
had provided myself with a tie and pulling this out 
of my pocket, when entrance was again refused 
me, I looked questioningly at the conductor, who 
with a grave, dignified smile admitted me and I 
was given a seat among black-silk-dressed ladies 
and perfumed gentlemen. But I soon submitted 
to the inevitable and when in town wore a regula- 
tion suit. 


PLEASURES AND DIVERSIONS 

I am mentioning pleasures before work, because 
they are selected in the same order of preference 
by the people. There are few or no amusements 
in this part of the world, as compared with cities 
of similar size abroad. It is not due to the lack of 
money with which to erect suitable places of public 
entertainment, but rather to a matter of preference 
and ethical standards. During the 1909 and 1910 
rubber boom, when money was gushing in and out, 
no new forms of amusement were introduced, 
simply a greater expansion of the old standard 
ones. 

We can statistically divide the forms of amuse- 
ment, as practised here, in two classes — the moral 
and the immoral. The former, as far as Par& is 
concerned, is limited to two restaurants or hotels 
on Largo daPolvora, where most foreigners put up 
and where a few up-to-the-minute movies or 
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cinemas are clustered around. Here the choice 
“400” are to be seen flocking at night, their chairs 
on the wide sidewalk, beside marble-topped tables, 
enjoying cool drinks and feeling happy d la Paris. 
Soft music strains are wafted out among the mango 
trees, over the long row of taxi-cabs, over to the 
Teatro da Paz standing there in majestic and 
gloomy desolation. 

The soft music comes from the double orchestra 
of the movies. I say double, because there is one 
outside in the vestibule to keep the waiting crowd 
soothed, and one inside to keep the audience 
soothed and forgetful of the temperature. When 
one stops the other commences. The films ex- 
hibited are mostly French and Danish. 

The toilettes are, no doubt, elegant, and ladies 
as well as gentlemen move around with grace and 
real metropolitan elegance on the two blocks of 
dazzling light ; or else they hire taxi-cabs and whizz 
up Nazareth Avenue some six or seven blocks, 
turn around, because they cannot whizz any 
farther, and come right back again. 

Then there are, close by, several institutions of a 
gayer and less restricted quality, where according 
to the advertisements the celebrated Parisian star 
So-and-So is giving elegant, exuberant, glorious, 
scintilla ting , etc., etc., performances for the dis- 
tinguished public. One of these places is called 
Moulin Rouge and ranks in glory and activity with 
the now extinct Sans Souci on lower Third Avenue 
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in New York, frequented by a clientele of similar 
tendencies — however, with the “rough-house” 
element left out. 

As in all comers of the earth where natural 
resources of easy access and exploitation have 
suddenly drawn together many people from many 
regions a great influx of demi-monde follows. In 
Manaos, for instance, the number of disorderly 
houses in proportion to family residences was, 
according to the police records, a formidable 
majority. Since the rubber business declined, the 
proportion has fallen. Pard is by no means as bad, 
still the proportion is great as compared to other 
cities of similar population, and the police manage 
to keep the activities of these places within certain 
limits of decency. The botequins or public saloons 
look very innocent and do not contain, as far as it 
appears on the surface, any great quantity of 
intoxicants, but nevertheless many a man has 
succumbed to the effective cctchassa. 

The formal and informal amusements or diver- 
sions offered the residents of this city and its sister 
city Manaos are therefore reduced to moving 
pictures, beer drinking, and disorderly houses. 

There are some clubs such as the “ Sport Club, ” 
where the select can go and bowl and play, or 
those who are less strenuously inclined may read 
papers and reviews. Some very swell functions 
occasionally take place there. 

The Amazon country has always struck me as 
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being a joyless, sordid sort of a place for pleasure 
seekers to go to. The climate, the endless dark 
forests and expanses of water, the heavy, oppres- 
sive silence which pervades all, even the streets of 
the cities after nightfall, have a depressing effect 
upon the mind. It is sufficient to behold the 
nervous, drawn features of the people on the river 
to know that joy is not there. No merry little 
children play on the beach or romp in front of the 
houses; they are mostly all busy coughing pitifully 
inside. 

At times I myself feel the dreary gloominess; 
the sense of “spleen” come over me, and I long 
for a good healthy laugh among sound people 
whose minds are clean because their humour is 
strong and healthy. 

It has taken many months of intimate life among 
Brazilians to prove to me that I was wrong when, in 
the preface to my first book In the Amazon Jungle, 
I made the statement that it would be hard to 
find a more hospitable and generous people than 
the Brazilians. I said this because the people I 
then lived with were really good-hearted and gave 
me the best on their table and the best hammock 
in the hut, but that was 2400 miles away from Para, 
far up the Javary and Itecoahy rivers on the Peruv- 
ian-Brazilian frontier, where the lonely rubber- 
workers are always glad to see any human being. 

I have always found the caboclos and river-people 
very agreeable to live with; in fact, the good 
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memories I carry with me from Brazil, the savda- 
des, are always connected with these simple and 
kind people, who mean so well. My horizon has 
expanded as I have come in contact with some 
few thousand Brazilians of all sorts and conditions 
since the days of the great rubber boom. It has 
been my fortune to have the undivided attention 
of the Chief of the Brazilian Nation and the various 
members of his Cabinet for a time, and I was daily 
in contact with certain high officials of the ad- 
ministrative departments in Rio for a period of 
many months. The reception on all these occa- 
sions was extremely polite and comme il faut. On 
the Amazon I came in contact with the various 
State chiefs and high officials and I found the same 
standard of courtesy in all, and perhaps sincere 
cordiality in one. 

But the bureaucracy, together with “the 400” 
and the upper-middle classes, forms a barrier that 
opposes itself against trespassing by outsiders 
upon their social plane. They want to be let 
alone. Now and then some stranger, particularly 
an Englishman, cutting off social bonds with his 
home, settles here for life, marries a Brazilian lady, 
and lives happily ever after. 

Tourists write descriptions of Brazilian voyages, 
exuberant exaggerations of hospitality enjoyed, 
all no doubt to some extent true, but I still main- 
tain that only in the bush, among the caboclos and 
river-people, do real hospitality and generosity exist. 




CHAPTER XXI 


Prospects of Amazonia 

MAZONIA — that is, the States of 
Para and Amazonas, or in other 
words practically the whole Amazon 
valley — has reached a stage of 
lamentable retrogression and uni- 
versal poverty equalled by few countries at the 
present day. Particularly does the State of Ama- 
zonas, with its capital Manaos, present a sad pic- 
ture of departed prosperity and actual economic 
misery. Rubber is what has done all the harm. Like 
some stimulating medicine which hurts when 
abused, rubber has stimulated a great world indus- 
try and enriched State and Federal Governments, 
and individuals, but now, when the Orient has 
entered competitively into the rubber market, the 
good has indirectly turned to evil and left the 
people with large abused rubber estates, whose 
operation hardly pays for the labour involved, and 
with no other means of subsistence. 

The feverish days of the 1909-10 period are 
over; rubber has dropped from $3.00 to 75 cents a 
pound and is still going down, with the prospect 
in the near future of the entire extinction of the 
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industry in the Amazon region. The momentary 
jump in prices caused by the European war 
will be without effect as soon as ocean traffic is 
re-established. 

It will be the happiest, luckiest thing that can 
happen to Amazonia — in fact, the only thing that 
will prevent a complete relapse into total abandon- 
ment and barbarism, when the Orient with its 
enormous rubber plantations captures the rubber 
market, because then Amazonia will be forced to 
wake up and prevent its people from starving to 
death; indeed this awakening is already beginning. 
Amazonia is learning its greatest lesson — that is, 
that it will have to work to cultivate its rich soil 
now that the mine of “black gold” — rubber — is 
rapidly disappearing. 

The money accruing from rubber was earned too 
rapidly and too easily. It is as if the Divine 
Judgment regretted Its misused generosity and is 
now holding man responsible and accountable for 
the damage. 

At present the State of Amazonas cannot show 
a single agricultural plantation, I feel tempted to 
say not a single acre under cultivation, but this 
would not literally be true, as there are perhaps 
a dozen acres here and there in the 418 million 
acres (418,246,750 acres) of virgin forest, exclusive 
of the mandioca plantations of some Tndiari 
tribes in the far interior, which, strictly speaking, 
are under cultivation. The State of Pari is better 
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off than Amazonas, for its people seem to be more 
active and intelligent, its affairs better governed, 
its business greater; though perhaps this advance 
should be attributed to its geographical position 
on the sea and the advantages accruing from it. 

The natural resources of the Amazon valley 
are well-known in a general way here and abroad; 
the wonderful riches hidden in the forests, the 
fertility of the soil, the mineral treasures, etc., 
amaze us. But if you are anxious to know what 
has been done about all these riches and super- 
abundance you will find only travellers' tales about 
beautiful orchids ; prevalence of creeping, noxious 
things; monkeys' chatter and gay parrots; new 
unexplored rivers; rubber- workers' tales of woe; 
but nothing of real, practical value. 

The world has recently been considerably 
enriched in knowledge about these wonderful 
regions. The expedition of Colonel Roosevelt was 
important ; the Andean trip of Captain Besly will 
result in moving-picture cash receipts; the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania expedition to the Rio 
Branco section will bring anthropological news 
to the scientific world; but none of these opens the 
treasure chest of the confused Amazonian people. 

Brazilian poets have sung about the idyllic 
rivers (never having felt the bites of the various 
insects), and have manipulated dexterously and in 
accordance with academic rules the landscape 
descriptions, the forest views, the gigantic trees, 
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vines, and creepers, Victoria regias, etc. They 
have described the life of the Amazonians until 
no self-respecting rubber-worker would recognize 
it. 

But no pick or shovel has been applied to the 
soil, although thousands of dozens have been 
bought by State and Federal agricultural depart- 
ments; nobody was found who would dirty his 
hands with a spade, nor even who knew which end 
to apply to the ground. Those who needed the 
tools and knew how to use them never received 
anything but catalogues. All the rich cotton, 
tobacco, rice, and com plantations flourishing in 
the time of the explorers of the last century, 
Wallace, Bates and Waterton, Herndon and 
Gibbons, along the shores of the great river and 
its equally great affluents, were abandoned in the 
feverish rubber-rush. The people are now taking 
their medicine, to their great discomfort. 

Some day after many years of hardship and 
hard teaching, after realizing their fundamental 
mistakes, the people will be roused and begin 
rational development of agriculture and will grow 
happy and permanently prosperous. But it will 
require the foreigner to teach, manage, and or- 
ganize. 

There have been attempts at colonization in 
various parts of the State of Pard, but all to no 
avail. As regarding agricultural enterprises during 
the last fifty years nothing has succeeded. Rubber 
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absorbed all interest and energy. Everything was 
rubber; it seemed that even money bounced away 
like rubber pellets, but without stretching. The 
people’s minds and foresight did not stretch in 
proportion either, thinking only of rubber, and 
thus cutting off all the bridges and retreats of 
economic safety. 

The same thing has happened with foreign 
capital. I have seen plantations rapidly grow up 
from time to time and fail as quickly. It was not 
because capital was lacking, in fact too much of it 
was carried from Wall Street to be expended 
foolishly without local knowledge. The Pard 
people rejoiced when they heard that capital was 
coming to the land, $3000, $5000, and $10,000 were 
spent here and there, literally thrown away, but 
when it came to employing it for actual running 
expenses and the acquisition of necessary tools and 
machinery there was nothing left. I have seen a 
harvest of close to 10,000 sacks of rice rotting 
away — a total loss. This rice was grown on a 
plantation financed by New York capitalists, 
men who would be expected to know about or- 
ganization and good management, but . the rice 
was allowed to rot simply because the necessary 
machinery and outfit for husking, polishing, and 
preparing the grain were not forthcoming, all the 
capital, or at least some 80 per cent, having been 
absorbed in misguided operations and dishonest 
transactions. 
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T his plantation stands now as a monumental 
disgrace; a model for those who want to learn 
what not to do. The actual management in the 
field was not lacking in efficiency. The adminis- 
trative director, one of the most able practical 
agriculturists in all Brazil, a Swiss, a man whose 
honesty is actually an obstacle to him, with unique 
foresight, understood the elementary necessities 
for successful plantation in Amazonian regions, 
but his every step was frustrated. There now 
stands this enterprise, that cost more than the 
actual figures can convey to the mind, rapidly 
overgrown by weeds and bush, with the cheerless 
activity of a cemetery about it. 

Let us come to an understanding about the 
primary requisites for establishing any settlement 
in the Amazon region. Let it first be understood 
that the Amazon country is totally different from 
any other country, including Africa and Asia. 
The natives do not know or comprehend their 
own country; nor do all foreigners. I do not claim 
to myself, but I do claim to recognize faults that 
have been committed, and by realizing faults and 
mistakes, the road towards the truth is attained. 

Nature’s elements always conspire to counter- 
act man’s labours. He has only two elements in 
his favour in the Amazonian country: water and 
soil. They are there ready to be utilized. From 
the moment the immigrant pioneer settles he has 
to fight hard against nature, surrounded on all 
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sides by opposing elements, and lie succumbs 
invariably to the vicissitudes of the climate, 
abandoning all in disgust or else is content to 
barely vegetate without progress. The forest has 
to be cut down and the bush cleared and burned 
foot by foot, and the clearing continually kept up. 

Here lies the first pitfall in which many at- 
tempts go down and remain down. The bush is 
not kept under; it encroaches visibly day after 
day, is soon transformed into capueira or second 
growth, and in a few months the once cleared space 
is unrecognizable. The settler who thus finds 
his plantation overgrown becomes confused and 
eventually gives up. 

Most tropical agriculturists seem to ignore the 
question of cattle. On a large plantation there are 
(or at least ought to be) many hands at work. 
They must eat, but they have no meat and no 
vegetables, because of the lack of cattle-raising 
and cereal cultivation on any commensurate scale. 
The recognized North Brazilian food is jerked 
beef and farina, which are imported at enormous 
freight rates. This food is of poor alimentary 
value and is expensive. The men are always half 
hungry and fall sick, not even paying attention 
to the continuous infectious bites of mosquitoes 
at night. They grow morose and indifferent, take 
to drinking cachassa and are done for. With a 
sickly, badly fed crew no man can accomplish- 
anything. 
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Fresh meat seems desirable for the upkeep of 
bodily strength and cattle are acknowledged the 
staple source of meat supply. Land products have 
also to be transported from the field to the point 
of shipping. Cattle are therefore indispensable 
where men are working and living. 

Unfortunately there is no suitable grass for 
grazing in the Amazon valley, for the very simple 
reason that all the grass in this enormous zone is 
non-perennial. The grasses that are perennial are 
not eaten by the cattle and consequently not to be 
considered. It must strike the reader, whether he 
be a layman or a scientist, as a most remarkable 
fact that the whole of the Amazon basin does not 
contain a single species of good, nourishing cattle 
grass, but it is nevertheless a fact established 
beyond doubt. My learned friend, Dr. Goeldi, 
who has spent some twenty years in agronomic- 
economic research work in Brazil, has introduced 
from Australia a paspalum grass, not only soft 
and nourishing to the cattle, but perennial. That 
a grass is non-perennial means that the plant dies 
spontaneously at the end of the season. This 
again means that the seeds must be resown in 
order to propagate the species. This resowing is 
prevented by the cattle eating the grass before its 
florescence. Next year the pasture has transformed 
itself into young bush. The prairies on Mara j 6 
Island are all non-perennial except some worthless 
perennial grasses. Therefore the cattle are a 
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poor under-nourished, disease-infested lot. The 
paspalum, with which the worthy Doctor has ex- 
perimented on a large scale, generates in the pro- 
portion of 450 to 1. The mother plant after the 
second year’s growth has spontaneously given 
202,500 shoots, each one reproducing indefinitely. 
Furthermore the closely interlaced roots form an 
impenetrable blanket, too dense to encourage 
plants or trees to shoot up from buried stems or 
roots and too thick for seeds to germinate when 
deposited from the air. It is remarkable that the 
question of a proper grass for cattle escaped the 
attention of so many investigators and experts, 
and it is also remarkable that nobody realized the 
fact that cattle need nutritious food. If the set- 
tlers had planted such grass years ago, with the 
aid of the Federal Government or without, the 
Amazon valley would now have cattle herds at 
least enough to serve for local consumption. At 
present, jerked beef, the only beef avilable, has 
to come all the way from the Argentine or the 
southernmost States of Brazil. The planned 
undertakings to establish salgadeiros or packing- 
houses on the Mara j 6 and on the Madeira River 
seem doomed to fail beforehand, because salt is 
unavailable and grass for the cattle lacking. 

The planting of grass on a large scale would 
benefit the region in question, as it would feed the 
cattle, keep the land cleared from brush, and 
elimina te the breeding places for mosquitoes, and 
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it would also produce a well ventilated area around 
the human dwellings. 

The first planter or exploiter of natural re- 
sources, whether these be timber, oils, fibres, 
or minerals, who remembers to begin his work 
with grass planting, will avoid the sure-to-come 
failure that has heretofore marked similar steps 
in the history of the Amazon valley and its 
colonization. 

We see therefore a great country like this, 
playing a losing game and doing nothing to prevent 
it, simply crying over spilt milk, and complaining. 
They are losing because everything is misrepre- 
sented, voluntarily and otherwise. Everybody is 
misled, from the members of the Congress to 
the representatives in the foreign countries. It 
is such erroneous information scattered abroad 
by travellers throughout the civilized world, that 
leads to the investment of foreign capital and 
subsequently to the loss of that capital, simply 
because a wrong understanding exists about the real 
conditions. 

There is a great opportunity on the Amazon 
for the judicious employment of large capital and 
the returns will be great and permanent, provided 
such enterprises are managed by men who have 
demonstrated for a long period their practi cal 
value in the field. It is not advisable to put an 
office manager to direct work of clearing virgin 
forest, but it is continually being done. A college 
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boy is as useless to direct plantation work as a 
shoemaker. The former may be the better men- 
tally equipped; but the learning and breaking in 
are too expensive and take too long a time. 



CHAPTER XXII 


"WHat is Government Doing for the 
Country? 

HERE exists in the State of Para two 
agricultural departments, one sus- 
tained at great cost by the Federal 
Government, the other maintained 
as a sort of ornament by the State 
Government. It has been made possible for me 
through close connection with the above-men- 
tioned departments to state with certainty that 
absolutely nothing agriculturally useful is being 
done for the State. I have diligently searched 
to find as much as one deed of usefulness, one 
practical act that has been beneficial to the State 
and its agricultural class, or even one man who 
has been honestly and professionally benefited. 
I must again ask the question: How can a 
shoemaker teach chemistry? 

Both departments are being governed by gentle- 
men, who, no doubt, would make an impression 
in any social affair, whether it be a banquet, or a 
five-o’clock tea, but their practical agricultural 
knowledge is embryonic. Their office hours begin 
at io and end at n a.m. when they go to their 
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respective homes after having discussed politics 
and allied subjects of non-agronomic importance. 
At 2 p.m. they reappear to spend a couple of hours 
in ponderous meditations, keeping a staff of useless 
men busy doing nothing at all. Now and then a 
showing has to be made to satisfy headquarters, and 
somebody is set to work translating some French 
article on, for instance, “Pathological Changes in 
the Hind Legs of the Chinese Potato Beetle,” or 
some subject of similar revolutionizing importance 
and bearing on the rational development of the 
Amazon. Banquets and meetings are given and 
b rillian t orators are falling over each other in 
eloquent laudations. They do not exactly know 
whom and what to praise, but, nevertheless, some- 
body is praised in these love feasts, champagne 
is consumed, and everybody goes home happy and 
proud. Agriculture has its advantages and its 
triumphs. 

In the meantime, the settler who wants infor- 
mation about what seeds to plant, or what to do in 
such and such a case of crop raising, gets a polite 
“hang-fire” response culminating in the most 
fitting of all Brazilian patriotic mottoes — amanhd. 
Amarihd, literally speaking, means “to-morrow,” 
but practically speaking it means any time be- 
ginning with to-morrow and ending in some remote 
period when the Halley comet is to reappear or the 
Amazon freeze over. 

I feel impelled here to say a few words about the 
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notorious “Defeza da Borracha” or Rubber 
Promoting Committee which later, that is a few 
months ago, had to be discharged after spending 
in one year about two million dollars of the 
federal treasury’s money. The commission was 
created in 1912, having in view the rational solu- 
tion of the economic crisis which commenced to 
face the Brazilian rubber world ever since the 
great boom in 1909-10. Congress voted a very 
liberal sum in a laudable effort to aid the northern 
States, Para and Amazonas, which more than any 
others have helped to fill the vaults of the national 
treasury. With the drop in rubber prices, the 
export taxes and all the parasitical appendices 
too numerous to mention again mounted up so 
that rubber became a product subject to all sorts 
of abuses without any prospect of bettering the 
outlook. 

The “Defeza da Borracha,” which strictly 
speaking means “Rubber Defence,” was then 
created to investigate and, with the direct backing 
of the Federal Government, improve the condi- 
tions of the rubber-workers, create agricultural 
centres, pastures for cattle raising, lowering of 
freight rates, erection of hospitals for rubber- 
workers, etc. The plan and the project that this 
commission had before itself was a grand one and 
would have been carried to a successful finish had 
the staff been composed of both scientists and 
practical men. The ever present question of hi gh 
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cost of living, the difficulty of transportation, the 
elimination of rapids in rubber-yielding rivers, the 
avarice of traders, the lowering of taxes; all these 
constituents of the crisis could have been partially 
solved or at least improved upon with the capital 
at hand. 

The positions of chief engineers, surveyors, 
agricultural engineers, economists, foresters, etc., 
in the ordinary course of a well administered 
government are filled by capable men of high 
reputation, not only on account of their technical 
qualifications but also because of their practical ex- 
perience and their sense of honour. Unfortunately 
for Brazil, it was not so in the appointments 
by this commission. A lot of inferior individuals 
were recruited from political hangers-on. To 
quote some notorious examples: one clerk in the 
office of the taxi-cab inspector, a cook in a hostelry, 
a bootblack from the same house, and a plumber 
of Amazonian pattern, were selected to hold 
positions demanding ability of the highest order. 
They drew monthly salaries of from $500 to $ 1500 , 
American money. In Manaos there reigned 
throughout the year 1913 an absolutely reckless 
disregard of decency and of respect for the govern- 
ment, which paid well and which intended well. 
Instead of going into the field, month after month 
was wasted in Para and especially in Manaos, 
where the investigators revelled in orgies that still 
remain a by-word among the local sports and 
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good-fellows. Friends and relatives of the central 
superintendent operated the crudest methods of 
graft, involving tens of thousands of dollars; 
transactions so foul and coarse that even our 
rawest city grafter and confidence man would 
have recoiled with professional disgust. It is not 
necessary to give here the actual cases but they 
are on record; let me merely repeat that the result 
was a negative one. All sorts of technical vaga- 
bondry took place during that year. 

Hundreds of inventors “invented” rubber- 
tapping and smoking instruments to obtain sub- 
sidies from the Government to make easy money. 
If the central administration of Brazil had been 
firm, and of a truly progressive character, there 
could be no doubt about the issue, but the facts 
described, coupled with the most obvious lack of 
conscientious men to fill places in the administra- 
tive machinery, point certainly towards a sorry 
end. It is to be hoped that things will alter for the 
better with the new President, Senhor "W. Braz, 
who is soon to take charge of governmental affairs. 

Labour questions in the north of Brazil are still 
unsolved and problematical under the present 
administration. Sincere governors have tried to 
found colonies for the agricultural development of 
the rich and fertile soil, but the disease germ of 
graft, and, even barring this, the inefficiency 
combined with the unpractical, detrimental 
bureaucracy of the intermediate and inferior 
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officials, have always spoiled the honest attempts 
of civilization and progress. Internal political 
friction and revolutions, with the occasional 
expulsion of some governor or mayor, have not 
helped to establish the prosperity of the two States. 
Foreign loans were negotiated and the total 
revenue of the States was absorbed to pay off the 
interest, leaving for many months no funds with 
which to pay municipal and State employees. 

The Brazilian Administration, Federal and State, 
is saturated with the spirit of disobedience; the 
citizen as a subject of the Union is disobedient to 
himself and everybody. This lack of discipline is 
possibly racial, or perhaps a manifestation of 
independence, or perhaps created by the omni- 
present confusion, which on the surface is not very 
apparent, but which really distorts the inner 
working of the administration. This is consistent 
with the fact that most of the public employees in 
the various departments are entirely unfit for the 
well-paid offices they hold; they are in truth 
“licensed parasites” responsible for many good 
deeds unperformed and for many more errors that 
have caused great loss. Confusion, lack of dis- 
cipline, go hand in hand until nobody knows 
whether they are “coming or going. ” 

Soldiers and sailors are months and years be- 
hind in their pay. They receive poor treatment 
and na turally disobey and sometimes revolt as in 
the Rio squadron, 1910. Soldiers and police clash 
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on general principles; mayors’ houses are burned 
and sacked; sailors march in a body and shoot up 
the treasury, etc. 

The Federal Government does nothing to help 
the two Amazonian States which more than any 
others have contributed to the national wealth. 
New taxes are imposed and new burdens are 
continually laid upon this long-suffering, over- 
patient people. In return for this support it does 
nothing, — not even endorsing a foreign loan that 
might have benefited the State. 

The red tape of the post-office can be understood 
from the following incident. He who sends away 
for anything to be shipped by parcel post will 
learn to drink the cup of disgust to its dregs. The 
package will arrive at the post-office, where he is 
officially requested to appear. As he stands there 
looking into the eyes of the pompous official he 
feels his courage sinking into his shoes. With an 
accusing eye, the official confronts him with the 
package and he is forced to admit that it is his; 
guilt is written all over his face. The wrapper is 
tom off and the contents dumped out while four 
officials stand around with inquisitorial frowns. 
Each seizes an article and examines it and dis- 
appears for about ten minutes while the victim 
stands there trying to fathom his fate. He is now 
seeing the Brazilian petty official at his best, in 
performance of his great duties. 

In this case it happens to be a package contain- 
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ing quinine pills and bandages. First the bottle 
is examined and, having a glass stopper which 
refuses to come out, the officials try to pry it loose 
with a screw driver; result, a broken bottle. Then 
the pills are taken out, counted, and weighed; 
probably also chemically tested, judging from the 
time it consumes. All the while the whole office 
staff is busy taking notes and writing in ledgers 
about the pills, while the despachante is scratching 
his head. 

I am this victim and I meekly venture to re- 
mark that the quinine is to cure sick Brazilians. 
This settles the verdict. I have to pay 24,000 
reis duty or about $8 for some eighty cents’ worth 
of pills. On another occasion there arrived a loose 
leaf catalogue sent by some American wood- 
working manufacturer. It sounds incredible, but 
practically each leaf was examined and weighed. 

The federal troops are all brave soldiers, not at all 
averse to bright colours, the smell of powder, and 
activity. Now and then they have a little skir- 
mish with the police, a few get laid up and it is all 
forgotten. The navy yard maintains a good school 
of apprentices, and has some workshops, a little 
antiquated but still efficient enough to keep the 
two gunboats outside in Guajara Bay afloat. The 
chief engineer is an intelligent, able Brazilian who 
speaks perfect English, learned while studying 
engineering abroad. 

The municipality sustains a large corps of fire- 
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men who are housed in a well-equipped fire-house. 
As fires fortunately are not over-frequent in Par& 
they have time on their hands and devote this to 
the gentlest of the arts — music. Every day one 
can hear the strains of a fiery brass-band sift 
through the barred windows, while somebody 
is playing the hose in the yard on some less deserv- 
ing object. In case of fire, the brass instruments 
are carefully laid back in their cases, and, if within 
office hours, koras de despacho, the engines are 
pulled out and overhauled. Everybody then 
proceeds in due time, and well dressed in uniform 
number seven, to the scene of the conflagration. 
There are about ten different uniforms in this 
service. Each day the number of the uniform 
to be worn is advertised in the papers. There 
might also be a different uniform for the different 
fires! At the scene of the fire an investigation is 
started to ascertain what can be done under the 
circumstances, and by this time the building is 
level with the ground. Every two or three days 
the firemen’s band plays in various parts of the 
city to please the people. 

The State railroad, the Braganga, another 
glorious example of Brazilian enterprise, has but 
recently been completed and is run at a great 
economic loss. I am not prepared to state the 
extent of the annual loss, but I feel confident that 
it is as large as possible. The idea of building the 
railroad was hatched in 1870, the first yard of rails 
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was laid in 1883. The work then progressed a mile 
or so a year until in November, 1908, the road, 
229 kilometres long, was finished. This narrow- 
gauge road had cost $15,000 per kilometre. The 
telegraphic service in this vast region is controlled 
by several companies. The Western Union 
connects with the outer world. Besides this there 
is a National Telegraph run by the Government 
which transmits messages along the coast at a 
very reasonable rate. But the service is slow ; most 
frequently it pays to send a letter, or even send a 
messenger. A wireless telegraph is at last working 
successfully between Para and Manaos after many 
trials and tribulations. The history of a well- 
known New York capitalist’s attempt to establish 
this service would fill several chapters. The 
Government is working on a telegraph line to 
connect the interior of the State of Matto Grosso 
with the stations on the Madeira River. 

This work is in charge of Colonel Candido Mari- 
ano Rondon, who is actual chief of the Department 
of Indian Affairs. Over this route, constructed 
mainly by the aid of the Nhambiquara Indian 
tribe, ex-President Roosevelt recently travelled, 
accompanied by Rondon himself. Rondon is one 
of the Brazilian high officials who has really done 
something worthy of note. His integrity and value 
are indisputable. Still a young man, full of nerve 
and virile force, and not blase, he shows that In- 
dian blood mixed with white creates splendid men. 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIES 

When Bismarck said, “Brazil is a wonderful 
country; everybody orders, nobody obeys, and all 
is well,” he was not altogether accurate, for all is 
not well. The Brazilian is decidedly not a business 
man (I refer here, as always, to the north Brazilian, 
expressing no opinion about the middle and 
southern Brazilians) . He lacks what we foreigners 
consider the most essential constituents of a busi- 
ness head. Foreign training therefore is imperative 
for fostering his embryonic notions of commerce. 

There are roughly speaking two kinds of trading : 
the elementary and antiquated, as distinguished 
from the modem and progressive commerce. It 
would not be strictly truthful to say that Br azilian 
methods belong to the latter category. The 
crudest form of business known to mankind is that 
of bartering fruits, animals, skins, and weapons as 
actually used among savage people. The trading 
between civilized and Indians is not very far above 
this, requiring but rudimentary bookkeeping and 
often no other salesmanship than “bush persua- 
sion.” This form of business on a very great 
scale is still going on throughout the interior, 
where the amadores, or perambulating merchants, 
deal with the caboclos and rubber-workers, and 
these again with the more or less domesticated 
Indians, and these again with their more savage 
brothers in the remote forest strongholds. 
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The actual, modern, rubber exporters of Pari 
and Manaos pursue, of course modern methods, 
following the examples of the foreign houses, but 
unless there be a foreign element in their business, 
the “soul” of business is not genuinely progressive 
and remains a pseudo-business bound to decay 
sooner or later. Nothing but the high rubber 
prices kept these merchants going; they could not 
help selling and were kept afloat through the mere 
buoyancy and force of the business current. 

First of all the Brazilian lacks punctuality and 
reliability; next he lacks ability to organize and 
concentrate; again he has an absolute indifference 
to progress and expansion-, and more remotely a 
certain distrust of foreigners. These are the main 
obstacles the Brazilians have to conquer before 
they can expect to compete with the world as men 
of business. 

The commercial history of North Brazil can 
point to no great enterprise organized by Bra- 
zilians without the help of foreigners. The organi- 
zation of a business here is either done very crudely, 
or else it is clogged with ponderous and superfluous 
details that entirely overshadow the main issue. 

resum£ of resources excluding rubber 

There presents itself for the truly competent 
and honest investor a large field for exploitation. 
Of agricultural industries there is perhaps none of 
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a more promising future than the raising of bananas 
on a large scale. The soil and climate are admi- 
rably suited to this fruit, and vast regions are 
available for planting. The accessibility to market 
must also be considered good as the rivers, par- 
ticularly those of the delta system, are navigable 
for ocean steamers for great distances. It is 
obvious, however, that suitable steamers should be 
employed adapted to the greater distance of this 
field from the market than are the present Central 
American and West Indian plantations, from 
which the chief supply is now derived. 

The castanha or Brazil-nut industry is also 
capable of enormous expansion. Only one-tenth 
of the actual yield is now gathered in the usual 
slipshod manner. The fine oil extracted from 
second- and third-grade nuts, suitable for the most 
delicate soaps, would counterbalance the possible 
drop in the market should a large amount of first- 
class nuts appear at times, as the result of a sys- 
tematic development, although the demand would 
undoubtedly largely increase with lowering of price. 

The extraction of andiroba oil would fully 
warrant the installation of a plant in Pard not only 
for local consumption, but the cakes made from 
the pulp from which the oil has been eliminated 
would serve as cattle food. The lubricating quality 
of this oil does not seem to be as well-known as it 
deserves to be, due to the general inertia, and the 
unwillingness of the Brazilians to experiment on a 
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practical scale. The andiroba or crabwood tree 
grows in commercial quantities throughout the 
regions of the Lower Amazon, and as each tree 
yields as much as two barrels a week during the 
maturity of the fruit, it is evident that there is no 
scarcity of the raw product. 

The oil and stearin containing ucu-uba nuts are 
also little known as yet, although a few merchants 
are beginning to export them to Germany. The 
ucu-uba trees are as abundant as the crabwood 
tree and thrive in the great ygapo regions of the 
delta. Each tree will yield about two barrels of 
nuts a week during the season of maturity. There 
is at present a small factory utilizing the nuts for 
soap manufacture, but the consumption is prob- 
ably not one thousandth of the natural supply. 

Vegetable ivory nuts grow in great quantities 
on the middle and upper reaches of the southern 
affluents. From Ecuador, Peru, and Colombia 
large quantities of this ivory nut, th e jarina, are 
exported to America and Europe, although there 
exist throughout the Amazon valley far greater 
areas covered with the palms which produce it. 
The “imitation” ivory nut, the mirity palm 
nut, grows in enormous quantities all around Par& 
and the islands, but no one is profiting by their 
extreme accessibility. 

Cacao, which at present grows wild in many 
parts of the valley, is also cultivated and in spite 
of the great carelessness which the Brazilians 
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bestow upon this valuable product, the bean of the 
Lower Amazon has a very good flavour comparing 
favourably with that of other regions. Rational 
planting, and proper care and experience, would 
result in a well-paying enterprise. 

Tobacco as a product for national consumption 
and export would do very well, as the fragrance of 
the Braganga and Acara tobaccos is of a high 
grade. At present tobacco is planted in small 
patches by settlers, and, on the Acara River by 
semi-civilized Indians, and the trade can never be 
expected to grow to any proportions under such 
conditions. As the soil seems particularly suited 
for the raising of a large, full leaf, the returns are 
quick and well paid, when the plants are sown in 
April or May, yielding the fully ripe leaf in October 
or earlier. Sometimes sauba ants destroy the 
young plants and the native being helpless against 
any such misfortune loses his entire crop. 

Coffee plantations were formerly frequent along 
the shores of the Amazon River and its affluent 
the Madeira, but it seems doubtful whether this 
industry could be profitably carried on here when 
the southern States are now producing coffee in 
such quantities. 

The urucu, or anotta, plant was formerly ex- 
tensively cultivated in the islands of the delta, 
but has totally disappeared. This dyestuff should 
still meet with great demand in many industries 
where a harmless and permanent scarlet colour 
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is desirable. It also produces yellow and brown 
tints. Several dyestuffs are obtained from various 
species of wood. 

Cattle raising will never succeed until a suitable 
grass is planted on the many open fields, campos , 
in certain parts of Amazonia. 

Fibres are not planted anywhere and the few 
good ones that exist are still unrecognized by the 
natives. 

The timber and fine hardwood industry offers to 
the industrial investor a great field for profitable 
exploitation, as splendid, and yet unknown, timber 
grows in incalculable quantities throughout the 
Amazon valley. I treat this industry and its 
practical aspects in the following chapter. I fully 
believe that a large portion of the world’s future 
timber supply is bound to come from the Amazon 
basin. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


Amazonian Timbers 

MAGINE using hundreds of cords of 
mahogany and rosewood as fuel 
for steam-boilers on the little steam 
| launches plying on the Amazonian 
by-rivers. This is what daily 
happens in this region where the only means of 
transportation is by water. 

The abundance of cedar, greenheart, mahogany, 
and similar precious cabinet woods, and the lack 
of appreciation of their value, accounts for such a 
wasteful practice. 

Consider the economic loss, when a certain wood 
rivalling the Circassian walnut in beauty and 
quality furnishes the supports for hundreds of 
shacks, and piles for innumerable landing stages 
in the Amazonian waterways. Think of the rub- 
ber-worker who, needing a plank, fells a fine tree 
and cuts and hews at it for days and weeks until 
the trunk has been reduced to the desired thick- 
ness. This loss of time, energy, and material 
typifies the general working methods of this 
country. 

Woods superior to teak and similar costly 
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timber abound in these enormous stretches of 
virgin forest in unknown quantities, only an in- 
finitesimal fraction of which is locally used by the 
natives for such simple construction purposes and 
manufacture of implements as they may need. 

The Amazon valley is one vast forest region, 
interspersed with rivers and creeks. The greater 
percentage of this virgin tract is timber land, 
growing fine hardwoods and timber of all descrip- 
tions in practically inexhaustible quantities. The 
entire region, as far as the timber resources are 
concerned, and for that matter almost all the other 
natural resources, except the rubber, is absolutely 
untouched and undeveloped. 

It seems a parody that the country exceeding 
all other countries in quantity and quality of 
timber is actually forced to import from America 
such timber as pine for local construction in the 
cities, and this wood, in spite of the high tariff, 
is employed extensively. The timber of the two 
Amazonian States would warrant a large export 
trade. 

But so slack is the personal initiative and the 
technical and practical efficiency of the people 
that the forest, which encroaches upon their very 
doors, lies untouched and ignored. These forests 
with a good crew and expert management would 
yield enough timber to supply not only Brazil and 
make the importation of pine unnecessary, but the 
entire world for centuries to come. 
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The fact is that the Amazonian timber is to a 
great extent unknown to lumber people abroad, 
and, of course, to the Brazilians themselves. The 
rubber industry must receive its part of the blame, 
for it helped paralyze all other industries of the 
great valley. 

When the Madeira Mamore railroad was con- 
structed, some attempts were made to furnish the 
ties from the local woods, but this well intended 
plan failed because nobody was found who could 
guarantee the supply of the required quantity. 
Instead Australian jarrah wood ties were imported, 
and this railroad in the middle of the Amazonian 
wilderness runs on ties of foreign wood instead of 
ties made from the superior wood bordering the line. 

It is true that some attempts have been made 
by foreign lumber firms to commence operations, 
but the typical unwillingness which Americans 
have demonstrated in adapting themselves to 
Brazilian conditions and requirements have frus- 
trated such attempts. While the practical ex- 
traction of the timber takes place on very similar 
lines as in America, yet the many climatic differ- 
ences and local circumstances, combined, perhaps, 
with the sending down of foremen and managers 
who were not fitted for such work in a torrid zone, 
and with native help whose language and require- 
ments are not at first understood, and, further, 
with impatient home administration unacquainted 
with the conditions under which the work has to 
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be done, and with the all too frequent misrepresen- 
tation of things and affairs, have made such 
attempts a series of failures ; and failures they will 
always be till the old modus operandi has been 
entirely altered. 

With the war raging in Europe and the colonies 
of the belligerents involved, the output of timber 
is temporarily paralyzed, offering a most opportune 
chance for the American timber people to enter 
into this field and carry the work into a successful 
and permanent channel, through the adoption of 
the proper working methods. 

In order to establish a successful timber indus- 
try and trade between this part of Brazil and the 
United States, old and erroneous impressions must 
be overcome and new and modified plans adopted. 
First of all it must be known what kinds of woods 
grow in the Amazonian forests, what their physical 
characteristics and adaptabilities for the many 
modem utilities may be. Second, it must be 
known in what quantity the commercial woods are 
available per areal unit in the forest regions as this 
has a direct bearing upon the question of extrac- 
tion from the forest. Bringing it into the market, 
as well as the work in the forest, requires a solution 
of the question of labour. The transportation 
from the Amazon to the States, and finally the 
placing on market of these woods, conclude the 
questions which, collectively, have not yet been 
solved through lack of initiative and energy. 
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The variety of woods that are adapted to modem 
requirements is great, and while a complete study 
and analysis of these would entail probably a life- 
time, so confusing is the array of woods found in 
these forests, I will here give some of the most 
important ones, with the names given them by the 
native population — i. e., practical connoisseurs of 
the species. The scientific names of those which 
have been botanically classified are given in the 
index for identification. It has been impossible 
for me to compile the list in accordance with the 
quality of the wood from a physical standpoint, 
as these factors have yet to be determined more 
fully. Of the arborescent plants growing in the 
Amazon valley, of which I have observed about 
twenty-five hundred species, some fifty are of a 
very high grade, placing them in the class of fine 
hardwoods, while many others, although of inferior 
quality, are superior to many of the extensively 
used American woods, such as, maple, whitewood, 
hemlock, spruce, etc. 

Acapii 
Acapu-rana 
Acaricudra 
Ajuni 
Amapd 
Anany 
Anauerd 
AndirOba 


Angellm 

Angico 

Arapary 

AraracSnga 

Arara tucupy 

Assacu 

Bacaba 

Bacury 
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Biriba 

Caimb6 

Cajueiro 

Cajuuna 

Camboata 

Canella 

Carapanaaba 

Caraaba 

Carip6 

Castanha 

Copahyba 

Coragao de negro 

Cravo 

Cujumary 

CumarO. 

Cupioba 

Cutitiribd 

Cedro 

Embira 

Frei Jorge 

Guajara 

Ip6 

Itaaba 

Jacaranda 

Jacarellba 

JarSna 

Jutahy 

Louro 

Macacaaba 

Macucu 


Marachimb6 

Marupauba 

Massaranduba 

Matamata 

Morototo 

MuiracoatiSra 

Muirapinima 

MuirapirSnga 

Muixapixuna 

MuirapucQ 

Muiratinga 

Muirauba 

Muruplta 

Murure 

Mututy 

Pacap6ua 

Pao amarello 

Pao arira 

Pao d’arco 

Pao mulatto 

Pao rdxo 

Pao santo 

Pao violeta 

Para j aba 

Parapari 

Piquid 

Quaraba 

Sapucaya 

Sapuplra 

Sucupira 
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Sucuuba 

Uchirana 

Tachy 

Uchy 

Tamacoar<§ 

Ucuaba 

Tamanqueira 

Umary 

Taquary 

Umiry 

TarumSn 

Visgueiro 

Tata j aba 

Tauary 

[For classified scientific list see 
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Pew of these woods have English names, because 
they are unknown to English-speaking timber 
people. 

On my excursions I discovered the highly prized 
greenheart ( Nectandra Rodicei) of the laurel family 
and verified that this was ignored by the natives. 
The Colombian mahogany, the cariniana pyri- 
formis, also grows in large quantities and its exist- 
ence is equally ignored. 

The greatest obstacle to a quick extraction of 
any certain variety is the variegated composition 
of the Amazonian forest. While in our Northern 
woods the number of species in any given dis trict 
is comparatively small, the same is intensely varied 
here. A typical New York State forest which has 
not been cut contains scarcely half a dozen 
commercial woods in great quantity, such as 
hemlock, spruce, beech, birch, maple, pine, and 
perhaps some chestnut. A typical Amazonian 
forest is composed of more than fifty varieties on 
any given areal unit. Only here and there, on 
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rivers located hundreds of miles apart have I met 
with forests, or rather groves, of homogeneous 
composition. The massaranduba or cowwood 
generally grows scattered in the proportion of 
three to the acre, while in certain places in the 
Braganga region and on the Tapajoz River it 
forms forests with some hundred thousand speci- 
mens closely bunched together. This fact makes a 
quick extraction possible, while in the ordinary 
Amazonian forest the forester has to go a con- 
siderable distance to find a sufficient quantity 
of the same species in order to fill a large order. 
In most cases this fact, coupled with the difficulty 
of working in the complicated jungle of the Ama- 
zon, discourages the lumberman and, if his force 
is not one of great local knowledge and keyed up 
to its highest efficiency, he will abandon his land 
and go out of business. This has happened too 
many times to be merely a theory. 

By examining a great number of timber tracts 
and various sections chosen at random, I have 
invariably found that on one acre can be counted, 
on an average, fifteen good varieties of fine hard- 
wood. The following is a type which, at least, on 
the Lower Amazon can be considered a typical one: 
three massarandubas, two acapiis , two Spanish 
cedars, one satinwood, one ironwood, one Amazon 
teak, besides a number of secondary trees suitable 
for anything except the finest cabinet work. 

After having located his timber tract along some 
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river the lumberman must bring a dozen teams of 
oxen from Para. The only practical method of 
logging from the interior of the forest to the saw- 
mill, or to any convenient spot on the river-front, 
is by means of oxen. These animals are easily 
obtained in Pari and they possess great strength 
and resistance in this torrid climate and the 
hard usage to which they are exposed in the 
jungle. The next step is locating a central point 
on the river-front whence the logging roads can 
radiate into the forest. Here suitable dwellings 
must be erected for the crew and all the bush 
cleared in the immediate vicinity to make this 
headquarters a clean and healthy place. Sanita- 
tion and drainage will clear the spot from mos- 
quitoes to a great extent. Then the cleared space 
must be planted with grass ( paspalum ) which will 
give pasturage for the cattle and keep the en- 
croaching second growth down. Bananas and 
mandioca should be planted around the dwellings 
so as to have a permanent vegetable supply at all 
times. 

In the meantime the timber cruiser has done his 
surveying and blazed the different trails for im- 
mediate cutting. While some men recommend 
cutting the timber by contract I firmly believe that 
if the foresters are divided in gangs of “swampers” 
and “fallers,” “skidders” and “boom rats,” under 
the immediate and constant supervision of white 
foremen, a greater amount of work will be done, 
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as no Amazonian native or West Indian negro will 
work at the required speed without constant and 
rigorous supervision. A certain working plan 
must of course have been adopted from the 
beginning as to what kind of timber to be cut. 
Supposing that a general stock of all the useful 
hardwoods and cabinet woods is made up, the 
foreman directs the felling of such trees, co-operat- 
ing with some experienced caboclo whose knowledge 
of the species is indispensable. After hauling the 
logs, cut in sizes to suit the demand, to the saw- 
mill on the water-front, these are sorted out by the 
expert, according to species, and stored for season- 
ing on skidways. If the logs are to be shipped in 
the unsawn state they are lashed together and 
floated down to Pard. 

There is hardly any timber tract on the Amazon 
which is not adjacent to some navigable river or 
large creek; at least there are good timber lands 
located near rivers, which are navigable for ocean 
steamers at all times of the year, enough to last for 
a century’s constant extraction. The question of 
transportation does not offer the insurmountable 
difficulties so generally believed in, both locally and 
abroad; if anything it is easier on the Amazon 
than in most places in America. 

When floating a raft to the market, it is neces- 
sary to superpose layers of Spanish cedar (“ cigar- 
box wood”) on the heavier hardwoods, in order 
to produce a good buoyancy of the raft. Two 
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bucks can float this raft down by keeping in mid- 
river and standing watch, until the regions of the 
tidal waters is reached — that is, in the lower river 
sections where the flood and ebb set in. Then the 
raft has to be tied up during the flood, to proceed 
again with the ebb. A small canoe tied to the 
raft will serve in which to return to the camp. 
From experience I have found that a raft handled 
in this manner will cover one hundred miles in 
five and a half days. 

The question of transport through the forest 
is more difficult and involves far more expense 
and expert knowledge. While a track of narrow 
gauge is economic in places where the soil is high 
and dry, it becomes less feasible in tracts where the 
ground is soft and soggy during the greater part of 
the year. Then it becomes necessary to construct 
a “pole road” over which the logs can be hauled 
on low trucks running on concave wheels fitting 
over a continuous track of thin logs, which have 
parallel ties as a foundation. 

Or else, where economy is of primary importance, 
the logs can be hauled by the oxen over a road 
made firm by logs placed in the same manner as the 
above mentioned but without the truck on the 
pole-track — a “corduroy” road in fact. A tractor 
on two high wheels and with the logs suspended 
underneath in chains is actually used in a lumber 
camp not far from Para. 

The question of transportation to the United 
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States is also difficult. The present high freight 
rates on the steamers of the Booth Company, a 
British concern, are prohibitive for any but the 
highest-priced woods. Twelve cents per cubic 
foot, or about five dollars per ton weight, is a 
charge which will make it less profitable to ship 
the ordinary timber, as there is none which, with 
such an addition to the cost, would prove worth 
exporting. Let us hope that the European war will 
have a stimulating effect upon the prompt estab- 
lishment of an American merchant fleet plying in 
South American waters. 

Our American trade with Brazil is still of a 
negligible quantity, because of the American 
merchant’s unwillingness to adapt himself and his 
methods to South American requirements. Prac- 
tically all of the imports in Brazil are derived from 
England, Germany, and France, whose merchants 
have penetrated into the remotest comers of the 
Amazon River, and there do a good business. 
We may “capture” this trade promptly and per- 
manently by following the example of the methods 
by which other nations have succeeded: making 
goods to suit the foreigner, and not trying to com- 
pel him to buy goods made for Americans. 

But, in all dealings with Latin- American people, 
the optimistic businessman should not forget that 
a true, although unrecognized, Brazilian motto is, 
or ought to be, amanha e paciencia — “to-morrow 
and patience.” 




CHAPTER XXIV 


Notes on Amazonian FolK-Lore 

HE Indian believes that not only 
anim als have a soul but also in- 
animate objects such as plants and 
trees and even stones. "The red 
man” says Dr. Eastman ( Ohiyesa ), 
divided mind into two parts — the spiritual mind 
and the physical mind. 1 

It is a little difficult for us who, to some extent, 
understand the laws of chemistry and physics to 
realize and sympathize with the animistic ideas 
of the savage or rather the man of the forest. 
For us his myths and legends are often absurd, but 
for him the real explication of nature and its many 
phenomena. Let us try and explain how the In- 
dian arrives at the belief in the "Evil Spirit” of 
the forest, the Curupira as it is known throughout 
the forest regions of the Lower Amazon. 

When the Indian who believes in the animation 
of nature which surrounds him, travels in the 
forest he does not find himself in isolation as does 
the civilized man who is placed under the same 

* The Sotd of the Indian , by Charles Alexander Eastman, 
Boston, 1911. 
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circumstances; on the contrary, all about him has 
life and expresses life to his conception and mind. 
The trees are regarding him and even watch his 
steps and his actions. The ardra parrots (hyacinth 
macaw), whose sudden shriek surprises and mo- 
mentarily stuns him; the sudden rushing sound of 
the cutla as it skips through the underbrush; the 
tapir as it is aroused from its lair under some 
accumulation of dry branches and crunches past 
him into the thicket; the jaguar whose tracks he 
discovers on the wide glittering sandflat at the 
river-front; the capybara whose deep-spreading 
tracks he finds in the soft mud under the fan- 
shaped shadows of the mirity palm on the edge of 
the ygarapS ; — all these to him betoken a soul, a 
soul with which he can speak and communicate in 
his simple language. 

The Indian continues on his way deeper and 
deeper in the jungle, following the tracks of some 
animal; he soon enters a part of the forest with 
which he is but poorly acquainted, and becomes 
doubtful and for the time being loses himself. 

At this moment the sun may be covered with 
clouds and his chief means of orientation therefore 
eliminated. He looks in all directions for a road or 
path with which he may be acquainted. He walks 
around and around, becomes confused, and finally 
feels a sort of vertigo or dizziness. 

A dizziness like this is not to be understood as a 
physiological phenomenon but rather as a mental, 
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momentary aberration which can only be realized 
by those who have found themselves at their wits’ 
ends in these immense forests of the Amazon. 

It appears to the Indian that he is “beside 
him self”; he feels strange exterior influences of an 
almost overwhelming character, foreign to men 
who are only used to a civilized life and whose path 
is far away from the wilderness. It appears to 
him now that an invisible and almost irresistible 
force is trying to attract him, and to lead him 
deeper and deeper into the forest, perhaps there to 
perish. He feels the sense of fear; he argues with 
himself: “The forest wants to destroy me, to kill 
me, and to absorb me.” 

But after hours and hours of wandering he finds 
his way again to his hut; he has found that he is 
master of his faculties once more and he becomes 
happy in mind. When he arrives at his hut he 
says: “I was hunting, the forest wanted to kill me, 
and got me almost into its power, but I escaped 
and I have returned safely. ’ ’ In this manner origi- 
nated the idea of the evil spirit of the forest in 
the minds of the forest people. What is more 
natural? In the course of time such ideas took 
the form of dreams and thoughts and so to speak 
began to materialize, taking form of an old tapuyo 
or Indian. 

As the imagination of the Indian does not con- 
ceive of many complicated ramifications, it cen- 
tred upon the human form, and as men as well as 
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women were persecuted by this evil spirit of the 
forest it is natural that this spirit involved both 
sexes. 

To gather mythological data is not easy, as one 
must be intimately acquainted with the language 
and the psychology of the Indian who still may 
be found to have a store of legends in his memory. 
It is not to every stranger that he will tell the 
legends, and never will he do so if solicited. Only 
by remaining for a long time in the company of an 
Indian and gaining his confidence and friendship 
can he be expected to learn from his mouth the 
tales that reveal his beliefs and fears. Around the 
camp-fire at night, when the talk turns to past 
experiences on the hunt in the forest, when every- 
body’s mind is inclined to merriment, then may be 
heard some of the following legends, with variations 
here and there, but in the main they remain in their 
original form, whether heard in the regions of the 
Moju River near Par& or the frontier of Peru 2040 
miles distant. On the rivers coming from the 
north and emptying in the Amazon, such as Rio 
Negro, other legends exist as Indians of other 
stocks inhabit those regions. 

THE CURUPIRA 

As a mysterious spirit the Curupira is vested 
with strange powers. He is always met with, in 
the superstition of the people, under various forms 
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and with ever changing moods and aspects. We 
find him now fantastic, forbidding, and even cruel; 
now comical, awkward, or bold. He is often 
depicted as a faithful friend ; often as a compassion- 
ate companion, and in some cases even soft-hearted. 
Many times he is easy to fool. In spite of all the 
bad things said about the Curupira, he appears to 
be of a grateful temperament to those that help 
him, but revengeful when opposed. The deep, 
resonant sound that one hears from the forest ; the 
old trees that fall, the noise of the woodpecker 
picking worms from the trees, all the many mys- 
terious sounds that nobody can satisfactorily 
account for, — all these sounds, the natives say, are 
due to the Curupira. The caboclos believe, when 
they hear these noises, that a Curupira with his 
axe made of giant turtle-shells is walking in the 
forest and striking the large, flat buttresses of the 
trees, or, as they are called in the Tupi language, 
sapopemas, to see if they are sound and can resist 
still for some time the storms. On the Upper 
Amazon they say that he beats the buttresses of 
the trees with his heels, while farther down the 
Amazon, in the Tapajoz region, they say that he 
strikes with some other part. Furthermore it is 
believed that it is the Curupira who is responsible 
for the abundance or scarcity of game; it is the 
Curupira, that mysterious spirit of the forest, 
who reveals to man the secrets of the forest, the 
virtues of medicinal plants ; it is he who shows man 
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how to utilize the products of the forest to advan- 
tage or disadvantage, according to his humour, — 
this latter, when he is aggravated by the odour of 
burning flesh or fur from some hunter’s camp-fire. 

According to the locality, he assumes various 
forms and aspects, which, however, never vary 
beyond a certain limit. Often it is a female 
Curupim who talks to the men. In some places 
the people believe that there are both sexes; or it 
might be, they say, the Curupim who has married 
an old and ugly Indian woman. Of course, she 
must be old and ugly to help him with all his 
vicious deeds. The Curupim often has children, 
according to the locality. In the regions of Teffd, 
and Fonte Boa on the Solimoes, as the Amazon 
River is called within the State of Amazonas, the 
saying goes that the female Curupim has only one 
eyebrow in the middle of her forehead and that her 
breasts are placed underneath her arms. They also 
say that the Curupim lives with his wife in hollow 
tree-trunks. One of the chief characteristics of 
this interesting South American spirit is that its 
feet are placed backwards; which must give the 
Curupim the appearance of coming when he is 
really going. 

The mythology of the Curupim forms to the 
archaeologists a valuable guide to recognize which 
tribes belong to the great Tupi family or Tupi 
linguistic stock, speaking the lingua geral or general 
language, whether they be the southern Guaranis 
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or the northern Tupis, who themselves claim that 
they talk the abcmhenga (pronounced aba-nyenga) 
or “man’s talk.” This language is still spoken 
amongst many tribes south of the Amazon River 
itself, while on the northern affluents we find 
entirely different stocks of language, such as the 
Carib and Arawak. 

On the Tapajoz the Curupira has only one eye, 
according to the belief of the caboclos, and this is 
placed in the middle of the forehead; he has blue 
teeth and has large ears. In many localities on the 
Lower Amazon he is said to be without an anus. 
My companion on many journeys in the State of 
Pard, a caboclo from the region of Ygarapd Miry, 
an unusually intelligent and bright buck and of 
great physical strength, fully believed that it was 
unsafe to walk in the forest away from civilized 
habitations after nightfall as the Curupira was 
looking for stray wanderers, and that this spirit 
would influence the person to such an extent that 
he would be lost. If a person disappears for any 
length of time from the settlements, people shake 
their heads and say, “It is the Curupira My 
caboclo, however, claimed that there was a remedy 
for everything, and that even the Curupira could 
be fooled if one knew how; it was only necessary to 
make a wreath of any kind of leaves and place it 
on top of the head and the Curupira would become 
powerless as far as the wreathed person was con- 
cerned. The lost person would then soon regain. 
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all his faculties ; his mind would clear and he would 
find his way home, free from all dangers lurking 
behind the old, dead trees. In certain localities 
the wreath of leaves must be made of a certain 
plant belonging to the family of Leguminosce, and 
of an aromatic flavour. It is also generally be- 
lieved that by making three small crosses tied 
together with cipos and sticking them into the 
ground in the form of a triangle, one can at once 
throw off the spell of confusion and dizziness and 
find his way home with ease. 1 

I will here give a few stories which may be of 
interest. They claim no originality as they were 
in part collected by Dr. Barbosa Rodrigues of 
Brazil, whose son, a distinguished naturalist, 
conferred upon me the great and exceptional fa- 
vour of letting me peruse his father’s documents, 
now unobtainable in print. These legends were all 
collected during journeys in various parts of the 
Amazon and were taken down stenographically 
and later worked out in their present form. They 
will give through their simplicity ample material 
for further study and comparison with data which 
may come in later on. Let us begin with the 
legends of the jaboty, or land turtle. Although 

1 Such evil spirits are existent in the legends of all Indian tribes 
and even amongst European people. The Bretons, for example, 
have a similar fear of the Korigans who dance about the Druid 
stones in.the night, but they also could be tricked if one knew the 
charm, showing how when the mind creates a bogie it also creates 
its destroyer or at least its nullifies 
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this animal is slow and very deliberate in move- 
ment and with the small brain development of all 
cold-blooded animals, it represents to the natives 
of the Amazon what the fox does in the legends of 
the European people, or the coyote to our Western 
Indians. It is peculiar that this inoffensive and 
modest animal should be considered by the In- 
dians as revengeful, endowed with astuteness and 
activity and mental alertness combined with a 
great deal of dry humour. It is indeed an Ama- 
zonian Irishman, always ready for a fight, or at 
least a discussion loaded with sarcastic remarks. 
Here is a story relating how the jaboty beat a deer 
in a race. 


FIRST “JABOTY” LEGEND 

K jaboty once met a deer in the forest and asked 
him: “Oh, Deer, what are you doing?” The deer 
answered, “ I am looking for something to eat, and 
you, Jaboty, where are you going?” — “I am also 
going for a walk and am looking for water to 
drink. ” — “ When do you expect to arrive at a place 
where you can drink water?” “Why do you ask 
this question, Deer?” asked the jaboty. — “Why, 
because your legs are so short.” — “Just the same, 
Deer, I can run faster than you can although my 
legs are shorter than yours.” “Let us put up a 
bet,” said the deer. “All right,” answered the 
jaboty, when shall we run ? ’ ’ — ‘ 1 To-morrow morning 
very early. ’ ’ The jaboty accepted and they parted. 
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The jaboty then called all his friends and relatives 
together. “ Come, my friends,” he said, “let 11s go 
and kill a deer.” “How are we going to kill a 
deer? ” asked the jaboty s in chorus. “ I put up a bet 
with the deer, ” answered the jaboty, “we must see 
who can run the faster, the deer or I; now, I am 
going to fool the deer; all you my friends go and 
scatter yourselves in the forest by the edge of the 
clearing, without remaining very far from one 
another. There you'keep yourselves hidden under 
the bush without making any noise, each one in 
his place. Then, when we begin the race the deer 
is going to run out on the clearing ( campo ) while 
I remain here quietly on the spot. Now, when the 
deer is calling me to see where I am, any of you that 
happen to be ahead of the deer must shout, ‘Here 
I am, ’ but be very careful that you don’t answer 
if the deer is ahead of you. ” 

The next morning, very early, the jaboty went 
out to meet the deer. The deer said, “Come on, 
let us run now.” “Wait a minute,” said the 
jaboty, “ I am going to run in the forest. ” The deer 
asked in surprise, “How is it that you with such 
short legs are going to run in the forest?” The 
jaboty insisted that he could not run on the campo 
(clearing) because he was accustomed to run in the 
forest where he was brought up. At last the deer 
accepted the proposition and the jaboty entered the 
forest saying, “I am going to make a noise like a 
jaguar so you can know that I am ready. ” 
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When tlie jaboty had arrived at its place it gave 
the signal agreed upon. The deer started slowly, 
laughing and thinking to himself that it was hot 
worth while running. The jaboty also remained 
where it was, laughing. Having walked a short 
distance the deer stopped and shouted “Eh, 
Jauty” (“Hello, Jaboty”). Who can describe the 
surprise of the deer when he heard the jaboty 
shouting from the bush ahead of him, Eh, Suassii 
(“Hello, Deer”). “ Well, I declare,” exclaimed the 
deer, “ that jaboty knows how to run ” and quicken- 
ing its steps slightly he proceeded some little 
distance and shouted again, but the voice of the 
next jaboty was still ahead of him. A trifle dis- 
pleased the deer sprang forward and quickly ran 
some distance that surely would place it way 
ahead of the jaboty. Then it stopped and called. 
Again the answer greeted the deer from the margin 
of the forest way ahead of it. Then the deer 
became frightened and ran at top speed for a while 
till judging that he had run enough he stopped to 
shout, but still the answer came from ahead. 
Hearing this the deer became desperate and rush- 
ing through the forest called the jaboty without 
stopping; still the answer came back from ahead. 
Finally the deer doubled its efforts but with the 
same result until at last it became exhausted and 
beside itself with humiliation and shame and ran 
headforemost into a tree trunk and dropped dead. 
The patter of the hoofs of the deer having ceased 
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the jabotys listened. No sound was heard. They 
crawled to the spot in front of the tree and there 
found the deer prostrate. Then the jabotys re- 
joiced in their victory. 

SECOND “JABOTY” LEGEND 

How the Jaboty Fooled a Man. 

A jaboty was dancing in a hole in the ground 
when it was discovered by a man who picked it up. 
The man carried the jaboty to his house, put it in a 
box, and went out again. Pretty soon the jaboty 
began to sing. The man’s children listened and 
the jaboty stopped. The children asked the jaboty 
to continue and received the answer, “If you like 
to hear me sing you will enjoy far better to see me 
dance.” Therefore the children put it in the 
middle of the floor where it danced much to their 
satisfaction. 

After a little while the jaboty begged to be ex- 
cused and saw an opportunity to escape. The 
children, frightened at knowing that they would be 
scolded when their father returned, found a round 
stone which they painted like a jaboty and placed 
it in the box. Soon the man returned and being 
hungry decided to stew the jaboty. He took the 
painted stone and by throwing it into the pot 
broke the bottom and extinguished the fire. 

In the m ean time the jaboty had hidden under a 
tree having at the base two openings. When the 
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man looked into one hole the jaboty went to the 
other hole, and when the man quickly went there 
to catch the turtle the clever animal ran quickly to 
the first, until the man tired of the search and 
went away. 


THIRD “JABOTY” LEGEND 
How the Jaboty Killed Two Jaguars 

One day a jaboty entertained itself by climbing 
up on top of a high hill and, pulling its head and 
feet inside its shell, let itself roll down the hill, 
where it would land at the bottom without any 
harm. Now it happened that a jaguar passed by 
and, observing the doings of the jaboty asked, 
“What are you doing, Jaboty? ” “Oh, I am enjoy- 
ing myself,” answered the jaboty. “Let me see 
how you enjoy yourself, ” said the jaguar. Then 
the jaboty crept up to the top of the hill and came 
down as before. The jaguar became delighted 
with this performance and said, “lam also going 
to enjoy myself,” “All right,” answered the 
jaboty, “come up here on top of the hill and let 
yourself roll down as I did. ” The jaguar tried to 
imitate the jaboty, but at the base of the hill he 
bumped his head into a tree and was instantly 
killed. 

Later there appeared another jaguar to whom 
the jaboty volunteered the information that he was 
going to enjoy himself. The jaboty went over to a 
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tree and said “ Open, ” and the tree obeyed. Then 
the jaboty, entering the tree trunk, said “Close,” 
and the tree closed, imprisoning the jaboty. Then 
he ordered the tree to open itself again and he 
stepped out proudly. The jaguar standing near 
by said, “Jaboty, I am also going to enjoy myself 
as you did.” The jaboty therefore said, “Open, 
tree”; the trunk opened as before and the jaguar 
entered. Then the jaguar asked that the tree be 
closed and was obeyed. When the jaguar was 
imprisoned by the tree the jaboty cried, “Tree, 
close up forever!” In this manner the jaboty 
killed two jaguars on the same day. 

FOURTH “jaboty” LEGEND 

How the Jaboty Caused a Fight between the 
Tapir and the Whale. 

In the direct translation made by the cdboclo 
from Santar6m who related this, we find that he 
used the word pird-assu (Tupi for large fish). 
This cannot be the porpoise because this cetacean 
is called pird-yaudra or jaguar-fish. It does not 
seem likely that it was a real whale as they do not 
enter fresh water. In 1910, while I was travelling 
on the Upper Amazon, a dozen miles or so from 
Tabatinga on the Peruvian frontier, I came to a 
small town in Peru called Caballo Cocha, where I 
observed, in the lake situated behind the town, 
a large fishlike animal of proportions never at- 
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tained by dolphins. What animal this could have 
been I do not know, but the Indians seem to know 
it well enough under the name pird-assii, and have 
constructed legends about it. As the caboclo 
translated it as baleia I have taken the liberty for 
briefness’ sake to use the term whale. 

One day a jaboty went to the river to drink. 
The whale saw it and said, “What are you doing, 
Jaboty?” “I am drinking because I am thirsty,” 
answered the turtle. Then the whale began to 
laugh at the short legs of the turtle, but it retorted, 
“I may have short legs, but just the same I am 
stronger than you are and can pull you out of the 
water. ” Still making fun of the turtle the whale 
asked, “How are you going to do it?” “Easily 
enough,” answered th e jaboty, “you wait till I go 
in the forest and find a long cipo (bush-rope),” and 
with these words he left the whale. 

Walking around in the forest the jaboty met a 
tapir, who asked what the turtle was doing with 
the cipo, whereupon the jaboty answered: “I am 
going to pull you out into the water, and what is 
more, I am going to kill you; but that does not 
matter at present, — let us experiment and see who 
is the stronger one of us two. ” Then the jaboty 
tied one end of a long and very strong cipo aro un d 
the body of the tapir. “Now,” said the jaboty, 
“wait till I go down to the water-front and when 
I shake my end of the cipo you run with all your 
might into the forest. ” Then the jaboty carried 
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the other end to the water-front where he tied it 
around the tail of the whale. 

Having done this the jaboty said to the whale, 
“I am now going into the forest and when I shake 
the cipo pull with all your might because I am 
going to pull you up on shore. ” The jaboty then 
went into the forest half way between the whale 
and the tapir, shook the rope, and awaited the 
result. In the beginning the whale swam vigor- 
ously and almost tore the tapir down to the water- 
front, but the tapir resisted with all his strength, 
and getting a good foothold almost had the whale 
lifted out of the water up on the sand flat. Then 
the whale made another effort. In this manner 
they kept pulling each other, each one thinking 
that he was pulling the jaboty at the end of the cipo. 
Finally they both dropped completely exhausted. 

The jaboty first went down to the river to see the 
whale, “’Tis true, Jaboty, that you are both brave 
and strong, I am very tired.” The jaboty untied 
the whale, who disappeared in the deep, and then 
went up to the tapir, prostrate on the ground, 
and loosened the cipo. The tapir said : “ ’Tis true 
indeed, Jaboty, you are both brave and strong.” 

FIFTH “JABOTY” LEGEND 

How the Jaboty Killed a Jaguar and Made a Flute 
of its Bones. 

A guariba (howling monkey) had climbed an 
inajd palm and was eating its fruits when there 
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appeared on the ground below a jaboty which 
discovered the guariba eating its favourite fruit. 
“What are you doing up there, Guariba?” asked 
the jaboty. “Eating inajd fruit,” answered the 
monkey. “Show me one,” insisted the turtle, 
but the monkey answered that the jaboty had 
better come up if he wanted anything to eat. 
“But I cannot climb,” said the jaboty , so the 
guariba came down and lifted him up and placed 
'him on a large cluster of inajd nuts and, saying 
that he had to go away for a moment but would 
return in a short while and help the jaboty down, 
again disappeared. The jaboty ate until he could 
hold no more and then waited for the monkey to 
return as he would not risk a fall to the ground. 
In the afternoon a jaguar came under the tree and 
looking up discovered the jaboty. “Eh, Jauti,” 
said the jaguar, “what are you doing up there?” 
“I am eating inajd nuts,” answered the jaboty. 
“Throw me one, ” begged the jaguar. The jaboty 
picked a fruit and threw it down to the jaguar, 
which then exclaimed, “Why don’t you come 
down?” The jaboty answered that he would do it 
but was afraid of being killed in the fall. The 
jaguar wishing to make a meal of the turtle called 
out that it would catch the turtle if it jumped. 
The jaboty jumped but, as the jaguar had not calcu- 
lated the distance, the turtle fell on the jaguar’s 
head and killed it. Then the jaboty, safe and sound, 
retired to a hollow tree-trunk. A month after- 
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wards it took a walk to have a look at the 
remains of the jaguar and found nothing but 
the skeleton. Picking up a bone and shap- 
ing it into a flute on which it played a merry 
tune, the jaboty sang YauaretS kuangubra ser- 
eny-my (Tupi for “The jaguar’s bone is my 
flute”). 

Now it happened that another jaguar heard this 
song, and determining to investigate the cause ran 
after the jaboty which hurried into a safe hiding 
place, “Eh, Jautl," said the jaguar, “did I not hear 
you sing Jauarete kuangubra sereny-my ”? “No,” 
answered the jaboty, “I have been singing Suassii 
kuangubra sereny-my (“The bone of the deer is my 
whistle”). But as soon as the jaboty had found 
another safe hiding place it changed its song again 
and sang as before Yauarete kuangubra sereny-my. 
The jaguar hearing this returned to the hole and 
said, “Jaboty, for that I am going to devour you 
now,” and the jaguar sat down in front of the 
hiding place to wait for the turtle to come out. 
But the turtle escaped through another hole and 
in this manner fooled the jaguar. A guanba 
sitting in a tree, and noticing the jaguar at the 
hole, asked, “What are you doing?” "Iam wait- 
ing for the jaboty to appear so that I can eat him,” 
replied the jaguar. The monkey laughed and 
said, “You are stupid, the jaboty is gone, he only 
appears when it rains.” Thus the jaboty fooled 
the jaguar. 
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SIXTH “JABOTY” LEGEND 
How the Jaboty Got Revenge on the Tapir 

A tapir encountered a jaboty in the ygapo 
(swamp), and stepping on it, buried it so deep in 
the mud that it took two years before the turtle 
could get out. When he finally succeeded in 
liberating himself, he said, “Now I am going to 
get revenge,” and went out in search of the tapir. 
Soon he found some excrement of the tapir, all 
covered with grass, and asked the spirit of the 
excrement, “Eh, Teputl, where is your master?” 
The teputl replied : “ He left me a long time ago ; all 
I know is that when he went away he took this 
direction, — follow it.” The jaboty followed the 
given direction and after some time found another 
heap of the same material and made the same 
question as before and received the answer: “My 
master left me here about a year ago; follow this 
track and you are bound to find him. ” 

The jaboty continued his journey and soon 
found another heap which answered upon being 
asked, “My master cannot be very far away, if 
you walk fast you will catch him in the mor ning . ” 
The next day the jaboty found another heap the 
spirit of which said : “ My master has just left me 
here ; I hear him breaking the branches in the bush 
yonder, — follow him.” The jaboty followed and 
soon found the tapir fast asleep. Then he dug his 
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sharp jaws in the thigh of the sleeping tapir which 
upon awaking became thoroughly frightened and 
rushed madly into the bush. Not being able to 
shake off the jaboty the tapir soon became ex- 
hausted from his long run and dropped dead. 

A month later the jaboty returned to the spot 
and, finding the skeleton, broke off a couple of 
bones to show to his friends as a proof of his 
victory. 


SEVENTH “ JABOTY ” LEGEND 
How the Jaboty Fooled the Jaguar 

A jaboty and a spider (the bird-eating Mygale) 
had formed a sort of company and lived together 
in the same house. The jaboty , having killed a 
tapir, was busy dividing the meat with the spider, 
when a jaguar appeared, “What are you doing, 
Jaboty and Aranha?” asked the jaguar. “I killed 
a tapir and now we are preparing the meat,” 
replied the jaboty. “I am going to help you,” 
said the jaguar, and immediately began to devour 
the meat, to the great displeasure of the two 
companions. Soon the jaboty said that he was 
thirsty and would go to look for water. The turtle 
walked a short distance, moistened his nose a 
little, and returned to the meal. “Where did you 
find water?” asked the jaguar; “ I am also thirsty. ” 
“ Go in this direction,” said the jaboty, pointing his 
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finger”; the water is right underneath the sun, 
keep going straight until you reach it. ” 

The jaguar walked all day until nightfall but 
found no water, and when it returned disappointed, 
the turtle and the spider had finished the meat, 
abandoned the house, and left nothing but bones 
for the jaguar. 

The caboclo believes that the jaboty has virtues 
even after death. He believes, for instance, that 
having a. jaboty for a pet in the house overcomes all 
kinds of domestic trouble. He also believes that 
after having eaten a jaboty , a great storm will 
come, if the shell when thrown away falls bottom 
up. They say that, if they use the upper shell of 
the jaboty as a pot or cooking vessel, water will 
never boil in it, no matter how great a fire is 
underneath. A wick dipped in the blood of the 
jaboty and placed in any gourd with oil and lighted 
will give the person concerned a very high acute- 
ness of hearing. Many similar superstitions are 
connected with the jaboty. 

OTHER MYTHS 

Throughout the Amazon, the oiara, or water- 
spirit, is believed in by the river people. The 
children are brought up with warnings not to get 
too close to the water, because a beautiful woman 
with golden hair, an irresistible voice, and charming 
eyes will fascinate them, as well as their fathers 
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and brothers, causing them to throw themselves 
into the depths. 

There is scarcely a river section, creek, or lake 
which cannot boast of such a spirit, a ‘ * mother of the 
waters” ( mae d’agua ), and in certain localities it 
takes the shape of a giant sucurujii or anaconda; 
but generally this spirit corresponds with the 
characteristics of the mermaids of European 
people, the Scandinavian haf-fru, the Finnish 
Waiinnamoinnen , etc. 

In the Moju section, the oiara and the dolphin 
are identical, being feared by the men only, who 
think it a woman who, with her feet placed back- 
ward, leads the men to destruction in the river. 

The wealth of the Amazonian folk-lore is great 
and offers much material for study and comparison. 
The caboclos of the northern affluents, especially 
those living near the mouths of the Yamunda and 
Trombetas rivers, where the strange multiform 
amulets of the so-called Amazon stone were found 
(and are still found), have no end of legends, which 
all have a more or less remote bearing upon the 
mythical female tribe that dwelt around the lake 
Jagy-uarua, (the Mirror of the Moon). 

This is what an old caboclo told : “ The old people 
were telling that, many years ago, the -women on a 
certain day at new moon fasted and afterwards 
made a great feast with dances and then went to 
the lake. When the lake became like a mirror, 
reflecting the moon, they all dived into the water 
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for the muyrakytds (the Amazon stones), to obtain 
some from the spirit of the lake. The spirit of the 
lake gave them muyrakytds of all shapes, such as 
frogs, reptiles, axes, round ones and of various 
colours, mostly greenish. When these were in the 
water they were soft and when they were brought 
up they became hard.” 

In the Yamundd Tupi dialect this short legend 
was rendered in the following manner, from which 
it has been translated: 

Tuyud et d o nheeng, kochiyma, pad, yaud 
ipyrongaua kunha etd, pad, yepe akayd popd ya gy 
iporongape, aetd o iukuaku, arird etd o monhang 
poracd uassu, poracd rird aetd o go ypaua semedua 
rupi o maan yacy ypaua popd uarud yaud katu, 
arird aetd o pain katu o pure ypaua popd o yapumi 
aetd o go yururd muyrakytd cy pupd ad muyraky- 
td. Ad muyrakytd cy o meeng aetd pupd o pain 
mahi uaa amo kururu, yand am5 yaud amo i apoan, 
i paraud. Nhaan mad ita o iko ramd y popd i 
membeka rain o cema ramd okara ketd itd rama 
uana o pytd. 
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Vocabulary of the Ararandeuaras 
of the Moju River 

These words were collected during my sojourn at 
the maloca of these Indians, whom I visited in 1913. 
The dialect is that of Tupi with occasional deviation 
from this linguistic stock. A Tupi vocabulary which 
I carried with me on this journey proved of no value, 
mainly because of the pronunciation, of which no 
reliable guide was indicated. I have therefore pre- 
ceded the vocabulary collected by the aid of the Indian 
Tute, referred to in these pages, and who did not 
understand one word Portuguese, by a brief key to 
the correct sound of the letters which vary from the 
English. 

I have not attempted to present data which claim 
ethnological value, as the grammatical structure and 
the elements of the language were outside of my 
scope. The following material, however, will enable 
the traveller in the remote parts of the Lower Amazon, 
where no Portuguese is understood, to enter at once 
into a closer and practical relation with the aborigines. 
Had I, for instance, been familiar with but the one 
sentence, EM akudn putdre M nyeng , meaning “I 
want to learn your language,” much time and work 
could have been saved. 


445 , 
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Every letter should be pronounced, with the follow- 
mg modifications : 
a asin “large” 
e as in “end” 

• _ _ u _ _ j » 

1 as ee 

o as in “soldier” 
u as oo 

y as in “yard” 

As the vowels in the Tupi language undergo changes 
of pronunciation depending upon their position in the 
word, I have accented these in order to make them 
easily understood: 

d short, staccato, as in “chat” 
a drawling, almost guttural, as in Utah, Omaha 

6 short, as in the French “ cherchi ” 

0 short, but open as in “ fog * * 

y peculiar sibilant “ee” sound 

When n terminates a word it is supposed to give 
the last syllable a nasal twang. A letter placed in 
parentheses ( ) indicates that it is scarcely audible. 


VOCABULARY 
Human Anatomy 


Tongue 

( h)apekHn 

mouth 

(h)eyurd 

lip 

(h)eramb6 

tooth 

(h)erSn 

nose 

(h)etsin 

eye 

(h)ereh&n 

ear 

(h)enamby 

ear lobe 

do. 
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forehead 

head 

hair 

beard 

eyebrows 

eyelashes 

human skin 

cheek 

chin 

shoulder 

arm 

elbow 

hand 

palm 

finger 

toe 

nail 

thumb 

little finger 

thigh 

calf 

knee 

foot 

sole 

body 

dead body, cadaver 

neck 

throat 

chest 

breast of women 

belly 

navel 

side, loins 

back 

seat 

membrum virile 
membrum mulierum 
bones 
blood 


Qi)erudn 

(h)ankS 

(h)dn 

(h)yamutdn 

(Jt)erupehdn 

Qi)erepepy 

(h)epirth 

(h)eratup6 

(h)eradiw6h 

(h)eyatiapSh 

(h) ediwdh 

(h)ediwdh renangeh 
l h)epd 
do. 

(h)epdn 

(h)epuhdn 

(h)epuapih 

(h)epuJtlbi 

(h)epunhy 

(h)ed 

(h)eretamak6n 

(h)erenapahen 

(h)epSh 

( h)epepetdhn 

Qi)eputydhn 

umaniih 

(h)arepek6hn 

(, h)edhn 

(h)eyarukihn 

(h)ek6hn 

( h)erauhSh 

(h)epuruhdhn 

( h)eik6h 

(h)ekup6h 

(h)erewy 

(h)eranMh 

(h)nekuty6h 

(h)ekingw6h 

(h)ewy 
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pulse 

(h)eyhn 

flesh 

(h)erapu6h 

tendons, muscles 

(h)eraydh 

heart 

(j h)eyim(b)6h 

brain 

(h)yakarah6h 

fat 

(h)ikirdhn 

liver 

(h)ipydhn 

kidney 

l h ) ipurikytymbeh 

spleen 

{h)eyarukihn herahSh 

stomach 

Qi) erihipih 

intestines 

{h)erambaypuy 

perspiration 

(h)epiridhn 

tears 

(h)erakuary 

urine 

ukurii 

excrement 

abuty 

Sickness 

sickness 

mehmtin 

fever 

Qi)eraM (compound word 
akd= warm, hot) 

dysentery, diarrhea 

aQiry ) 

wound 

(h)eperSh 

scar 

uka-dhn 

breath 

aputeHh 

rapid breathing from 

ex- 

haustion 

( h)ekeremdhn 

pus 

maritih (means really 
“dirty”) 

catarrh 

0 h)eyuahy 

headache 

( h)rakenahy or ( h r )ake - 
nahy 

Animal Anatomy 

tail of mammal 

( h)audh 

reptile, bird 

do. 

tail of fish 

do. 

skin 

(A) erapuhdmpith 

feathers, plumes 

(h)ew6h 
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fins of fish 
claws of jaguar 
beak 


ipepdh 

(h)ipuap6h 

ithym 


Elements 


water 

fire 

river 

creek 

lake 

river-front 

estirao 

cachoeira 

travessao 

island 

terra firma 

varzea 

ygapO 

ashes 

wood for fire 
sky 
cloud 
warm, hot 
cold 

landing place on river 

rain 

wind 

storm 

thunderstorm 

sun 

moon 

stars 

air 

sunrise 

sunset 

early morning 
day 


paran&h 

tatd 

paran&h 

ypihdh 

ypdh 

(h)em{b)ehy 

ipukH 

itariapd 

imemb{u)y 

(h)aj>uypudhn 

tipuyemuh&h 

tiuhdh 


yapdh 

tanimbUh 

ydnhon 

ihwdhn 

iuapard 

akd 

Qi)eruy 

payapdh 

amuy 

uitiih 

uitdh hdh 


tupdhn 

guarahy 

jahy 

jahytatdhn 

uerdhn 

guarahy unydhn 
guarahypitdhn or guara - 
hypuitdhn 
puyayih 
dhn 


39 
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afternoon 
evening or night 
shade or shadow 
midday 
midnight 
one day 
to-morrow 
after to-morrow 
yesterday 
one year 
one month 
time 

long time 
short time 
full moon 
new moon 

summer, or dry season 
winter, or wet season 
ground, soil, earth 
savannah, or campo, field 
forest 
leaf 

tree 

branch, twig 
sous-bois, undergrowth 
sand 

road, path 

hill, mountain 

stone 

iron 

gold 

silver 

gravel 

steep bank 


cdh-rHh 

puitdhn 

iruhdhn 

Jia-ayi 

pitomdhn 

tzipihyhn 

kamaytdhn 

kuama kamaytdhn 

ahdtdhn , 

tsipehyn kuarahy 
tsipehyn jahy 
imdhn 
imdhn patdh 
imdhn catti 
jahy uruahnhd 
jahy ahdh 
kuarahy rugy 
amdhn rupy 
iwuy 
capym 
ca-dhn 
ca-dhn 

{ euirdh 
hodwdh 
hdhn kihn 
iwuy katim 
iwuyty 
pSh 

iwuatih 

itdhn 

itahyih 

temitarih 

do. 

oire 

iwuy kudhn 


House, Village, etc. 

tapuy or Sea 
erekudn or maldca 


house 

village 
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small hut to sleep in 

tapuy tth 

entrance to village or to 


house 

tapuybih 

uprights or main sup- 


porters 

yapuretdh 

roof itself 

yarukdn 

walls of house 

tapuy pari 

capueira 

kdh-pfh 

hammock 

yahy (?) 

pantaloons 

tsirdh 

woman's loin-cloth 

tanga 

string for tying membrum 


virile 

era kuymahdhn 

decorative string around 


neck 

key&Jm 

calabash or cuya 

cuy 

knife 

parati 

mandioca press 

tupety 

flat mandioca sifter 

irupth 

fire sticks 

tata(h)y 

fibre container to carry 


farina 

yiyipth 

basket of Assai leaves for 


carrying farina 

manakuhd 

large canoe 

ingara or iny&hn or "wdra 

small canoe 

inydhteihn 

paddle 

iabu cuytdhn 

trough for making cachiri 

iuwranekut 

spindle for making cotton 


thread 

ymahnudhn 

pot for cooking 

yadhn 

large pan for roasting farrna yapehehn 

stick for exerting the tipity 


pressure 

ehamyhn 

log drum for religious cere- 


monies 

iuary 

mortar 

amuyrdhn 

plunger for same 

amu&hn 
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man 
woman 
male child 
female child 
young man 
young woman 
brother 
sister 
uncle 
aunt 

grandfather 

grandmother 

grandchildren 

wife 

husband 

daughter 

son 

friend 

enemy 

White man 

Black man 

caboclo 

chief 

nation, people 


people 


Man, Family 

kum(b)e th or apuydh 
kunydhn 

kurumi or kunumi 

kunyimuM 

audh uhnydh 

kunyim buM 

( lfi)erenth 

Qi)ereui 

(h)etut$h 

(i Jt)erekyiray 

(h)eramilhm 

murihdhn 

(h) erememuyndhn 

(h) erepahamunydhn 

(h)erekudhn 

(h)eray 

(h)erayi 

camardh 

uyukdhn 

Cariwa or Kari 

Tapanydh 

auyhn 

capitdn 

awuauitih (this means a 
stranger to them; an 
unknown nation) 
ymbira 

Numerals 
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Miscellaneous 


medicine man 

(failed to identify) 

medicine 

do. 

tobacco 

petSma 

paper for cigarettes 

petererd (the bark of the 
tawaray tree) 

picture 

taigndhn 

to draw 

epinth (?) 

Yurupary or evil Spirit 

anyi or Curupira 

game 

mirdh or marakdh 

monkey 

kai 

shoot 

£h apt 

bow 

irdnpdhn 

arrow 

merert 

arrowpoint 

tdhnkudh 

cord 

iranpahthm 

fish 

pirdhn or pira 

bird 

ardnkudhn 

snake 

bdh or boi 

sucurujii 

Urucuyd 

jarardca 

muyhCih 

alligator 

yakar&h 

chameleon 

camaredh 

howling monkey or guariba 

, {? l 

caiar&ra monkey 

camruaty 

bat 

andirdh 

jaguar 

jawudh 

dog 

jautim 

sloth 

ay 

Various Sentences 

I am hungry 

(h)ahmbuya (h)6h 

I am not hungry 

anih ( h)ahmbuya (h)£h 

You are sick 

(h)£mba Sah (h)y 

The woman is sick 

kunydh {h)6mba-6ah-(h)y 

Are you sick? 

Endeh zerdh ( h)6mba-6ah - 
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What is the matter with you B&ah derekdh 
To have arekdh 

Nothing Anih b&ah" 

Where are you going? Bih pende (h)oh 

I am going for a walk in the 
forest Ahdh a-atdh caap(Sh) 

Have you got any bananas? arekdh pacdn 
No, we only have farina Anih arekdh uih 

How many are you here? Bo y{hl) ymbira 

We are many Hetdh ymbira 

We are few anih hetdh (many) 

Do you want to go with 


me Apotdre hahdh heir(d)hm 

We do not want to go Anihahdh apotdre 

Why? maird(h)me 

Let us go now Yahdh ud{h)n 

Wait a while ehd a(h)rd(h)m 

Go ahead Yahdh tenon(h)dS(h) 

I am very tired ( h)Smbara a(h)ret6(h) 

When do you return? mana(h)mSh redieueh 

I am going away to my coun- 
try Eh6(h) ahdh putdre (h)ere- 

tdmo kote(h ) (in the 
direction) 

White Man, I am going away 
from here to my house Buitd o (h) remiQi) yea - 

hd(h) (go) deuiQi) 
Cariwa herdca (p) 6 (h) 
(my house) 

The bird sits on top of the 


house 


Let us enter the house 

Do not be afraid of my 
people 


euirdh uyata(h)n apekdQi) 
(bird above sits) 
yna ocipupd{p) 

(on house) 

Yahd(h) yah (Enter) 
itchiQi) herdcypSQt ) 

tami(h) ekyheyi(h) (have 
fear) ( h)ymbiretd(h ), 
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Have you got a canoe? 


The canoe is in port 
The paddle is missing 

The woman is angry 

What is that? 

This is mine, you must not 
touch it 


This afternoon it is going 
to rain 


Yesterday we went fishing 
The man is killing the spot- 
ted jaguar 

To-morrow we shall shoot 
tapir 

I want to smoke 

I have no tobacco 

I will not go 
I do not understand 
Do you understand? 

I want to learn your lan- 
guage 

You speak too quickly 
Are you married? 


Erekdh tchirdhigdra {“g” 
like the soft Danish 
“g”) 

igdra em£h igarupdQt) 
Uatdra (lack) yapokoQi )- 
ita(h)n 

Kunyd(h)n ipuya(h)ia 
oikdQt) (is) 
kS tam ba(h)6h 

kdh yeydre ania(h) potdre 
(this mine not will) 
ya(h)uky 
(touch) 

Yehih amdnaokyre potdre 
(to-day rain drip will) 
kard karamSh 
(afternoon) 

koahSh yapindd(h) itika 

kum(b)e (Sh) ayukdQi) 
yaudra penema 

kunySh ahdh ayukdQi) 
iapira 

ayohiQi) petema 
(I like) 

anih ikdh petema 
(has not) 
anih ahdh putdre 
ani akudn . 
akudn tschirdh ? 

Eh& akudn putare ne 
nyeng 

Endd nyeng apuy a(h)i - 
hdre 

Endi chirdh mendahdre ? 
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I am married Chi mendahdre 

The snake bit the man hoi otidh apuydh 
This tree is very high euirdh euatih 
This flower is pretty ( h)epotere katH 

This girl is prettier than 
that one kunydh-muM ikatii(h)uh 

( girl better) 
amu{h)uhy 
(other) 

ugly aya-eti 

Give me a hammock me-ih petim kihdn ihi 

When are you ready to go? MandQi) me ta-dn ah6h 

My mother has the fever {h)amai-ba{h)eahy 

I will cure her sickness CM ahdh apuQi) ayuh 
You must work Ende ahoh pur a (o)hiky 

One day I went into the 
forest petim dm ohdh cad-p(k) 

Far from the river-front pepetiQi) (h)erembi iu 

I arrived at a large tree Chi ahyke euirdh aM-reih 
There I sat down on the 
ground adpe anyi nilh aerupiQi) 

Soon I heard a noise adpe ahendu(h) teapuQi) 

And turned around yapuihakd(h) 

There behind a fallen tree 
I saw an Indian adpe tdki kuay kotih eui- 

rdh yaitekemadQi) are - 
tchdQi) petim tapuyQi) 

Armed with bow and ar- 
rows . uy (h) irdn uirdQi) para 

I was not afraid ani aky hy-ii(h) 

When he came over to greet 
me mana(h)mi ohdh nyepurti 

(i h ) ihupiQi) 

After this we were always 
good friends Aye(h)u(h) puyta(h) (i) 

(since remains) 
katU heirum 
(good with me) 




Botanical Names Identifying the Species of 
Timbers Given in the List on pp. 414-416. 

The species which are described in detail in the 
text have been classified in the Index. 

Acaricudra. ( Minquartia guyanensis.) 

Ajuru. ( Chrysobalanus Icaco .) 

Amapd. (. Hancornia Amapd .) 

Anany. ( Symphonia globulifem.) 

Anauerd. ( Licania macrophylla.) 

Angellm. Tree belonging to the family of Legumi- 
nosa . Species unidentified. 

Angico. ( Cassia fastuosa .) 

AracSnga, species and family unidentified. A beau- 
tifully colored cabinet-timber. 

Arapary. ( Macrolobium acacicefolium .) 

Ardra tucupy. (. Parkia oppositijolia). Wood con- 
tains tannin. 

Bacury. (Platonia insignis.) 

Biribd. (. Rollinia orthopetala .) 

Caimbd. ( Curatella A mericana.) 

Cajueiro. (Anacardium. 1 ) Fruit tree. (A. giganteum.) 
Camboatd. ( T richilia excelsa .) 

Canella. Tree belonging to the family of Melasto - 
macea. Wood highly flavoured. 

1 Species not yet identified. 
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Carapanallba. {Swartzia. z ) 

Caratlba. (Jacarandd copaia .) 

Caripd. ( Licania utilis .) 

Corapao de negro. ( Machcerium . T ) Tree belonging 
to the family of Dalbergiacea . 

Cravo. ( Dicypellium caryophyllatum .) Flowers are 
known as doves. Wood and bark highly spicy. 

Cujumary. (. Aydendron Cujumary .) 

CumarQ. (Dipteryx odorata .) Tree yielding the 

flavoured Tonka-bean. 

Cutitiribd. ( [Lucuma vivicoa.) 

Embira. {Sterculia pruriens.) Also yielding a strong 
flexible fibre. 

Frei Jorge. ( Cordia Goeldiana.) Excellent timber 
resembling Teak structurally. 

Guajard. ( Chrysophyllum excelsum.) 

Ipd. Undassified. 

Jacarandd. ( Dalbergia Spruceana .) Cabinet timber 
called Rosewood abroad. 

JacareQba. ( Calophyllum Braziliensis .) 

JarSna. ( Chytroma Jarana .) Excellent timber. 

Jutahy. ( Hymenaa .*) Yields gum. 

Louro. Tree bdonging to Lauracea. Good timber. 

Macacafiba. ( Platymiscium paraense.) Cabinet 

timber. 

Macucd. {Licania heteromorpha .) 

1 Species not yet identified. 
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Marachimb6. (Emmotum fagifolium). Peculiarly 
adapted for shingle manufacturing. 

Matamatd. (. Eschweilera matamata .) Excellent 
timber. 

Muiracoatiara. ( Centrolobium paraense .) Beautiful 
cabinet-wood. 

Muirapinima. {Brosimum guyanensis .) Snake or 
letter-wood, a precious cabinet-wood. 

Muirapiranga. ( Brosimum paraense .) A fine, deeply 
stained cabinet-wood. 

Murupita. {Sapium lanceolatum .) 

Muiratinga. ( Olmedia calophylla .) 

Muirapixdna. Species unclassified. A dark, well- 
grained cabinet-wood. 

Mururd-tree. ( Brosimum acutifolium.) Medicinal 
properties. 

Mututy. ( Pterocarpus Amazonicus.) 

Pacapdua. ( Swartzia racemosa .) 

Pao amarello. {Euxylophora paraensis .) Satinwood. 

Pao ardra. (A spidospermum. x ) 

Pao mulatto. ( Catycophyllum Spruceamcm.) A fine 
cabinet timber. 

PSo r6xo. (Peltogyne paraense .) A fine, dense purple- 
colored wood. Same as pao violeta . 

ParajUba. ( Dialium divaricatum.) 

QuarQba. ( Vochysia Grandis .) 

Sapucaya. ( Lecythis usitata .) 

Sapuplra. (. Bowdichia virgiHoides .) An excellent 

timber. 

1 Species not yet identified. 
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Sucupira. Claimed by some to be the same timber as 
Sapuplra. 

Sucuflba. (Plumiera sucuuba .) 

Tachy. (Sclerolobium Goeldianum .) An excellent, 
resisting timber. 

Tamacoard. ( Caraipa paraense .) 

Tamanqueira. (F agar a Guyanensis .) 

Tannin. Contained in the bark of Mangue, in the 
wood of Aram tucupy 414, and in the leaves of the 
Embatlba. 

Taquary. ( Mahea taquary .) 

Taruman, (Vitex. 1 ) Inferior timber. 

Tatajfiba. (. Bagassa Guyanensis.) A fine timber. 

Uchy and Uchirana. (Sacco glottes*) 

Umary. (Poraqueiba sericea.) 

Visgueiro. (Parkia pendula.) 

1 Species not yet identified. 
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Banana, plantation of, 96. See 
Natural Resources 
Barracca. Word from the 
Portuguese meaning house 
or hut of better construction 
than the ordinary native 
dwellings. Barradfe, large 
house, 20, 2r, 88 
Batelao. Large, clumsy freight 
canoe, 7, 77 

Bijou Chic. Native cereal, 51 
Boa Constrictor, encounter 
with, 66; track of, 288; loss 
of, 333 

Boia!6. Funnel above which 
the rubber-milk is coagu- 
lated, 59 

Bow- wood. Tecomaconspicua , 
bot. Tall tree, with a strong, 
elastic wood. Called by the 
natives pao d'arco , as it is 
used principally in the manu- 
facture of bows, 229 
Braganga Railroad, construc- 
tion of, 402 

Brazil Nut. See Castanha 
Burity. See Mirity 
Business and Industries, 404 

Caboclo. Cabocla, fern. Tupi 
word, offspring between 
Indian and white or negro, 
42, 43, 52, 67, 71, 77, 1 16, 
153 

Caboclo’s Wages, 95 
Cacao. Theobroma spec,, bot., 
407 

Cacao Shelling, no 
Cachassa. Unrefined alcohol 
made from sugar-cane, 81, 
104,292 

Cachimbo. Tobacco pipe. 
Derived from the Tupi 
language, 58 

Cachirt. Indigenous drink 
made from fermented mandi- 
oca roots, 223, 234, 255 
Cachoeira. Portuguese word 
meaning “rapid”; water-fall 


is called pancada , really 
meaning ‘ * shock . 9 9 In places 
the term salto is used, 127, 
188, 189, 210, 211. 

Cachoeirista, one who travels 
over the cachoeiras, 210 

Cacos. Term used by the 
Brazilians to designate any 
kind of broken pottery, 
whether new or old, 314 

Cafuzo. Cross between In- 
dian and negro, 374 

Cairary. Affluent of the Moju 
River. Also village on the 
left-hand bank of Moju, 157 

Cametd Rubber. See Ser- 
namby Rubber 

Cana-rana. Panicum spec - 
labile, bot. Long, tough 
grass growing throughout 
Lower Amazon. Obstruc- 
tion to navigation, 279, 294, 
299 

Capoeira. Second growth or 
abandoned settlement, 115 

Capybara. Hydrochcerus capi - 
bara. The largest repre- 
sentative of the rodent 
family in South America, 
287, 300, 309 

Castanha Tree. Bertholletia 
excelsa , bot. Brazil-nut tree, 
100, hi 

Cause of failure in fruit raising, 
369 

Cedar Tree. Cedrela spec . , bot. 
Many species exist by the 
name of cedro. The most 
important is the Red Spanish 
cedar or cigar-box wood, 19 1, 
193 

Celebration among aborigines, 

Chiblh. Farina mixed with 
cold water, 50, 51, 1 15 

Cigana. Opistocomus hoazin. 
Large, brown-colored bird 
feeding near water-front, 
173 
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Cigarette. Type of cigarette 
used among the aborigines, 

234 

Cip6. Word derived from the 
Tupi language, meaning 
bush-rope, hence any aerial 
root or climber. Most of 
these belong to the families 
of Bignonias, 35, 48, 50, 52, 
132, 217, 429, 436 

Ciriuba. Amcenma mttda. 
Tree growing near brackish 
water, 68 

Coati. Nasua socialis. Nose- 
bear. A common pet among 
the natives, 241 

Colhereiro. Platalea ajaja. 
Spoon-bill, 10 1 

Copahyba Tree. Copaifera 
guyanensis , bot. Large, use- 
ful tree. Medicinal proper- 
ties, 13 1 

Cost of Living, 345 

Cow-tree. See Massaranduba. 
Mimosups amazonica . Tall 
tree giving a fine hard wood, 
133 

Cupim. Species of white ant, 
36 

Cupuassti. Theobroma gran - 
diflorum , bot. Large, scented 
fruit, 370 

Curare Poison. Blow-gun 
poison, also called Wourahli, 
247 

Curaud Fibre. Obtainable 
from the leaf of a Bromelia, 
50, 255 

Curimatd Fish. Anodus spec . 
Game fish, 107 

Curupira. Mythical spirit of 
the forest, 422, 425 to 429 

Custom Duties, 356 

Cutia. Dasyprocta Aguti, 
Co mm on forest rodent, 142 

Cuya. Gourd or calabash, 61 

Defeza da Borracha. Activi- 
ties of this commission, 396 


Defumador. Portuguese word. 
Shack where rubber is 
smoked, 58, 73 

Dress of the aborigines, 239 

Embadba. Cecropia spec ., bot. 
Probably the most com- 
monly seen tree in Amazon 
Basin, n, 55, 139 

EstiraS. Word derived from 
Portuguese, meaning a long, 
straight stretch of river- 
front, 19, 20, 180, 185, 186, 
213 

Estrada. Portuguese word, 
meaning pathway leading 
past a certain number of 
rubber trees, generally, 150- 
200. Also road in general, 
46, 5 h 52, 55, 57, 73 

Farinha or Farina. A substi- 
tute for bread universally 
used and prepared from the 
poisonous roots of the man- 
dioca plant (also called 
maniwa ), 5, 57, 191; manu- 
facture of, 223 

Fields for foreign exploitation, 

405 

Folk-lore, 422 

Food, everyday food of the 
Brazilian, 365 

Food, Health, and Sanitation, 
356 

Foreign Goods, 348 

Fruits. Names and qualities 
of Amazonian fruit, 369 

Furniture, cost and quality of, 

„ 354 ^ 

Furo. Portuguese word 
meaning narrow stream 
connecting two points of the 
same river; a cut-off or 
short-cut, often disappear- 
ing in the dry season, 87 

Garca. Ardea egretta. The 
white egret, 101, 280. 
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GavL\5. Harpuia destructor . 
Hawk, 281 

Gentio. Portuguese term used 
by the Brazilians to desig- 
nate Indian or aborigine, 282 
Gifts suitable for Indians, 208 
Ginger Plant. Growing wild 
throughout Lower Amazon, 
96 

Grass and Pastures. Neces- 
sity of giving more attention 
to cultivation of proper 
grass, 390 

Guajard Bay. Also called 
Guajard River in Pard; is 
not properly speaking a 
river, but an expanse of 
water in front of the city 
of Pard formed by the con- 
fluence of the rivers Moju, 
Acard, Capim, and Guamd. 
4, 68 

Guamd. Black-water River, 
discharging in the Guajard 
* Bay in front of the city of 
Pard. Its upper reaches 
' are inhabited by Indians 
and imperfectly explored, 2 
Guard. Scarlet ibis. Abun- 
dant on the Maraj<5 Island, 
280, 330 

Guariba. Mycetes ursinus. 
The common red howling 
monkey, 15 

Ilha das Ongas, or Jaguar 
Island.. A long, swampy 
island in front of the city of 
Pard, 2, 64, 269 
Inajd. Palm. Maximiliana 
regia , bot. Common and 
useful palm tree, 437 
Ita-tiba. Lauracea , bot. 
Stone-wood. A practically 
indestructible timber, 152 

Jaboty. Testudo tabulata . 
Forest turtle common 
throughout Amazon Basin, 


52, 107, 191, 233, 240; Jaboty 
legends, 429-442 
Jacami. Psophia obscura. A 
wild and beautiful fowl, 130 
Jacard. See Alligator 
Jacuba. Native cereal, 51 
Japlm or weaver bird, 83, 211, 
235 

Jarana. Chytroma Jarana t 
bot. Hardwood, resembling 
ing white oak, 152 
Jararaca Snake. Cophias at - 
rox. Poisonous snake com- 
mon in the lowlands, 56, 69, 
74,297 

Jarina. Phytelephas macro - 
carpa , bot. Vegetable 
ivory, 407 

Javary Palm. Astrocaryum 
jauary f bot. Stately palm 
found throughout Amazon 
Basin. Origin of name pro- 
bably derived from Tupi 
word, jauara, meaning tiger 
or jaguar, 33, 34, 52, 106, 
167 


Machadinha. Small axe with 
which the rubber-tree is 
gashed to give flow to the 
^ sap, 51, 56, 70 
Maloca. Tupi word meaning 
war-house; commonly used 
to designate village of abo- 
rigines, 190, 199, 205, 206, 
209, 217, 253; construction 
of Maloca, 218, 230 
Mameluco. Half or quarter- 
breed, 374 

Mamo-rana. Pachira aqua- 
tica. An aquatic tree, 36, 
39,105 

Mandioca Plant. Also called 
Maniwa by. the natives. 
Manihot . utilissimus t bot. 
Farina is made from the 
poisonous root of this in- 
digenous plant, 71, 217 
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Mango. Common edible fruit, 
370 

Mangrove. See Mangue 
Mangue. Rhizopora mangle. 

The mangrove tree, 68, 105 
Maniwa. See Mandioca 
Marajd. A large, level, and 
periodically inundated is- 
land in the middle of the 
Amazon Delta. Extensive 
cattle ranches and numerous 
pre-historic mounds, 10, 45, 
68; journey to Maraj6, 268; 
topography of, 337 
Mareca. Wild duck, 101, 281 
Marriage-test among aborigi- 
nes, 247 

Marupd. Simaruba amara , 
bot. Paradise-wood. A 
tree of characteristic growth. 
Clear, white wood. Medici- 
nal properties, 18 
Massaranduba. See Cow-tree 
Massarica. Calidris arenaria. 

Small wading bird, 101 
Medical Outfit. Compact and 
useful skit furnished by 
Borroughs and Wellcome. 
Usefulness of, 150, 155 
Meruhim. Minute insect caus- 
ing irritation of the skin, 103 
Milreis. Brazilian monetary 
unit, equal to 30-33 cents 
American. One Milreis 
(i$ooo), or one thousand reis, 
is the most widely distri- 
buted paper coin in Brazil. 
1 000 Milreis is called a conto, 

13 . . _ 

Mirity. Maunt%a flexuosa , 
bot. Common and useful 
palm, 9, 16, 1 7, 20, 61, 82, 
130, 226 

Moiu River. Discharges in 
the Guajard Bay, 78, 152 
Mondongo. • Expression used 
exclusively on the Maraj6, 
meaning large bog or swamp, 
298, 308 


Montana. Small, light canoe 
for swift travelling, 7, 8, 15, 
39,91 

Moqulm. Trombidium spec . 
A microscopic insect of a red 
color. Its bite gives rise 
to a prolonged inflammation, 
1 12 

Mosquitoes, 97 

Mosquito-squad, activities of, 
361 

Mulatto, offspring of white 
and black, 374 

Munguba Tree. Bombax 
munguba , bot. Soft, pulpy 
wood. Fruit capsules give 
silky fibres, 88 

Murumura Palm. Astro- 
caryum murumuru , 72, 106, 
191 

Mururd Plant. Eichhornia 
azurea , bot. Water hya- 
cinth. Forms large, float- 
ing islands obstructive to 
navigation, 280, 294, 299 

Natural Resources, excluding 
rubber, 405 

Nocturnal Sounds, 170 

Oiara. Character in the 
Amazonian folk-lore, 442 

Pajd. Medicine man, 205 

Parand. Tupi word meaning 
water or river. Used locally 
to designate the channel be- 
tween two or more islands, 
87 

Parapard Tree. Cordia tetan - 
dra , bot. Soft, pulpy wood, 
279 

Pataod. (Enocarpus balana , 
bot. Palm tree, edible 

fruit, 370 

PatrdS. Portuguese word 
meaning proprietor, “boss,” 
9i 
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Pedral. Accumulation of rocks 
in river-bed, 126 
People, the, 374. 

Periquit. Small green parrot, 

8 , 15, HI 

Piranha. Serraselmus piraya . 
Voracious fish, 56, 103; piran- 
has attacking alligator, 285 
Pirarucii Fish. Primodontos 
gigas . Largest fish of Ama- 
zon Basin, 103, 13 1 
Pitifi. Large fresh-water tur- 
tle, 1 12, 1 14 

Ptam. Simukum spec . Min- 
ute bee inflicting small 
painful hemorrhagic wound 
on the skin, 97, 103 
Pleasures and Diversions, 378 
Porordca. Bore or tidal wave 
appearing in certain rivers 
of the Amazon Delta, 29, 38, 
39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 84 
Povoado. Portuguese word 
meaning inhabited region or 
settlement, 173, 184 
Praya. Sand-flat or beach. 
Portuguese word, 98, in, 
186, 192 

Prospects of Amazonia, 383 


RegataS. Large canoe fitted 
with mainsail and jib, 152 
Requisites for establishing any 
settlement on the Amazon, 
388 

River of Doubt, 267 
Roga. SeeRogada 
Rocada. Word from the 
Portuguese, meaning area 
under cultivation, planta- 
tion, 19, 24, 191, 217 
Rubber. Collecting and smok- 
ing of, A7 to 60; rubber 
industry failing, 383; rubber 
prices fluctuating, 383 
Rubber-milk. Sap or latex 
exuding from the bark of the 
rubber tree, 53; daily yield 
of, 73 


Rubber-pelle. Ball or pellet 
of smoked rubber, also called 
rubber-ham. The form in 
which crude rubber is usually 
smoked by the native, 58 
Rubber Plantation, 83; Moju 
rubber plantation, 22 
Rubber Tree. See Seringueira 
Rubber Worker. See Serin- 
gueiro 

Sao Joao, celebration of, 142 
Sadba Ant. A tta, cephalotes. 
A very destructive species of 
ant, 35 

Scarlet Ibis. See Guard 
Seringueira. Hevea Brazilian - 
sis, bot. The wild rubber- 
tree, 12, 47-52 
Seringueiro, 48, 56, 60, 91 
Semamby Rubber. Inferior 
grade of rubber, spontane- 
ously coagulated on the 
trees, 81, 85, 89 
Shooting rapids, 261 
Skill of shooting with arrows 
among aborigines, 256 
Soundings. Made on the To- 
cantins, r25 

Sting-ray. Portuguese araya. 

Barbed bone of, 102 
Stone-axe. Diorite axes are 
still employed by certain 
aborigines, 2 28 

Sucuruju. Eunectes murinus. 
Water boa constrictor. Dis- 
covering a lair of sucurujfis, 
134, 298, 309 

Sumauma Tree. Ceiba pentan- 
dra . Cotton-tree, 88 
Surucucd Snake. Lachesis 
mutus. Poisonous snake. 
Common throughout Ama- 
zon Valley, 52, 69, 71, 132, 
297 

Tanga. . Tupi word meaning 
covering used by women 
only, whether this be a 
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Tanga — Continued 

cotton loin-cloth or filibeg 
as found among the present- 
day aborigines, or the pre- 
historic terra-cotta orna- 
ment, 197. 232, 242; pre- 
historic tanga, 315 
Tapajoz. Large nver with 
headwaters in the State of 
Matto Grosso and dis- 
charging in the main river. 
The town Santarem is situ- 
ated at its mouth. Much 
obstructed by rapids. Fairly 
well explored, 30 
Taperebd. Spondias lutea , 
bot. Tree giving edible 
fruit, 18, 305, 310, 321 
Tapir. Portuguese a n t a . 
Tupi tapira. Tapir us ameri - 
camis. The largest South 
American mammal, 107 
Tauary Tree. Couratari tau- 
ary , bot. Tall tree. Its 
bark is used by natives for 
various purposes, 234 
Terra Cahida. Steep river 
bank subject to permanent 
erosion, 99, 176 
Terzada. Portuguese for ma- 
chete or bush-knife, 49 
Teso. Term used on the 
Marajd Island only to desig- 
nate the isolated groves or 
‘‘islands” found scattered 
throughout the M a r a j 6 
prairies, 279, 288, 325 
Timbers and precious woods, 
410 

Tipity. Fibre press used by 
natives to extract the juices 
from the mandioca roots, 
225,226 

Tobacco, 408; Tobacco rais- 
ing, 95 ^ A . 

Tocantins. Extensive nver 
with sources in the State of 
Goya z. Discharges near 
Paid. An unsalubrious 


river coursing through a 
region mainly inhabited by 
Indian tribes. Imperfectly 
explored, 7, 12, 77, 78, 84 

Tolda. Typical canoe thatch, 
94 

Tracachd Turtle. Podocne - 
mis unufilis. Large water 
turtle, 109 

Travessao. Portuguese word 
meaning “crossing,” small 
rapid or mill-race, 188, 192, 
193, 210,211 

Trombetas. River running 
south-east from unknown 
point in the watershed of 
Tumac-humac on the front- 
ier of the Guyanas and Bra- 
zil. Little-known river 
course, 30 

Tucandeira Ant. Cryptocerys 
stratus (by some, Ponera 
grandis). Large, poisonous 
ant, 246 

Tuchaua. Tupi word meaning 
chief or master, 227 

Tucumd Palm. Astrocaryum 
vulgare, bot., 226 

Tucunar6. Highly esteemed 
game-fish resembling trout, 
127 

Tupdh. Tupi word meaning 
God; also thunder, 219, 253, 

255 . . 

Tupi. The main linguistic 
stock of the Amazon Basin. 
The Tupi language with its 
many dialects is still spoken 
among the aborigines in 
many regions, 12 

IJbd. Tupi word meaning 
dugout, 199 

Ubussu. Manicaria saccifera , 
bot. Palm tree, the nuts 
of which give oils for soaps, 
etc, 8, 49 

Ucu&ba. Virol a sebifera 
bot, Tree growing in low- 
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TJcuriba — Continued 
lands. Useful fruit and 
precious wood, 18, 34, 407 
UrubU. Cathartes spec. The 
filth scavenger of the tropics, 
called turkey-buzzard else- 
where, 3, 329; name of a 
settlement on Tocantins, 130 
Uructi Plant. Bixa orellana , 
bot. From its seeds a scar- 
let juice is obtained, 81, 196, 
232,408 

UrucuryPalm. Attalea excelsa, 
bot. Palm tree giving 
fruits used in the manufac- 
ture of crude rubber, 59, 67 

Vaqueiro. Brazilian cowboy, 
289, 296 

Varzem. Plural Varzens. Por- 
tuguese word meaning per- 
riodically indundated forest 
tract, 38, 65, 81 
Vasante. Word of Portuguese 
origin, ebb tide, 7, 275 


Vocabulary of the Tupi dia- 
lect spoken by the Araran- 
deuara Indians, 445 


Weaving among the aborigines, 
231 


Ygacaba. Tupi word. Fune- 
ral urn of pre-historic origin, 

283,317 

Ygapo. Term derived from 
the Tupi language, mean- 
ing forest permanently inun- 
dated, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 
38, 39, 56, 81, 131, 134 

Ygarapdi. Term derived from 
the Tupi language, mean- 
ing literally canoe-path, here 
creek, 7, 12, 30, 55, 64, 67, 
7i, 72, 75 

Ygarapg Miry. Name of vil- 
lage on river of same name, 
7, 12, 77-80 
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